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SOUTH AFRICA 


I 
A VIOLENT PROPOSAL 


TaoucH the South African war is not over yet, peace is creeping 
back to the towns of the Transvaal. Awakening interests cheep in 
Pretoria, the bee hums again in the streets of Johannesburg, and the 
noise of the stamp mill is heard on the Rand. Nearly three months 
ago Lord Milner, who is more economist than politician, detected the 
long-delayed approach of a change which is to change everything 
else. ‘Terrible as have been the ravages of war and the destruction 
of agricultural capital, a destruction which is now pretty well com - 
plete,’ the mines are opening and they will restore all with increase 
a hundred-fold. ‘The great fact remains that the Transvaal pos- 
sesses an amount of wealth, virtually untouched by the war,’ which 
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will not only create great industrial cities but cover the country with 
an agricultural population for whom an ample yield is provided. 
Even ‘a very small proportion of the superabundant riches of the 
mines’ should suffice to develop tie vast permanent sources of 
wealth which the land affords. Only a small proportion of those 
underground riches, mark; and now their production begins in 
earnest for the first time. 

As for the agricultural fascinations of the Transvaal, they may 
be doubted without offence to Lord Milner. Mr. Rhodes, an equally 
good witness, declares that ‘the portion of that country which is 
habitable all the year round consists, roughly, of four or five thousand 
farms, the balance of the country being only suitable for occupation 
during the winter months.’ But as for its mineral wealth—which 
we need not be shy of saying is the main thing—Lord Milner’s 
account of it may be accepted without a moment’s hesitation. For, 
on that point, a far higher authority has said the same thing, and 
more also. Mr. J. B. Robinson is this authority. No man with as 
thorough a knowledge of the Rand has a greater reputation for 
sobriety of judgment; and when, eighteen months ago, belief in the 
near conclusion of the war sent droves of immigrants into Cape Town, 
he came forward to impart opinions which other mine-owners 
preferred to keep to themselves. He could tell us that when we 
mourned over the cost of the war we were quite ridiculous, 
though innocently so; for while we knew that the riches of the 
Transvaal were very great, we had yet to learn how prodigiously our 
gains transcended our losses. It was even ‘ amusing to see the things 
that are said from time to time about the cost of the war. The 
expense is a mere bagatelle in comparison with the value of the new 
territories’; and so Mr. Robinson would say still, no doubt, though 
the bagatelle of some scores of millions has doubled since he 
spoke. For here we have a country twice the size of France, and 
one that ‘possesses mineral and agricultural wealth unequalled by 
any land of its size anywhere.’ We are not to judge of its riches 
underground by the mines already open, enormously productive as 
they are. ‘Great stretches of gold-bearing land remain untouched.’ 
There are besides ‘extraordinary amounts of copper in the northern 
parts of the Transvaal—literally mountains of copper, as well as 
silver, cobalt, lead, and diamond mines.’ To make all complete, the 
Transvaal has abundance of coal, ‘ great seams of it running parallel 
with the seams of gold’ all over the country. ‘I tell you,’ said Mr. 
Robinson, not as a needy prospector but as a mine-owner satiated 
with the wealth he describes, ‘I tell you that you have seen nothing 
like what is coming. People in this country have no idea of the 
potential riches of the Transvaal, riches that have as yet been barely 
scratched.’ 

In the summer of 1900 this report of an inheritance which was 
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then thought to be falling in, and really is now, was news. Mr. 
Robinson was right. He knew, and Mr. Wernher, and Mr. Beit, and 
a dozen gentlemen more; but we in England had no conception of 
the riches which the South African war would put to our account. 
Since then, however, Mr, Robinson’s romance has become prose 
of the trottoix by confirmation and repetition. Yet in one most 
important particular we do none of us feel quite assured that these 
riches are not a dream. Are they really for us as a State? Is any 
considerable part of them for the England that has paid out somuch 
for the war, not in cash alone, and not in cash and blood alone, but 
in other ways of which it is not permissible to speak as yet? Search 
the land through, and you will find no man sensible of any such 
possession. Yet Mr. Robinson has it that much of this wealth that 
has been ‘barely scratched’ is the prize of the conqueror as a State. 
It is not only that the costs of the war may be largely defrayed by 
continuation of the taxes so well afforded to Mr. Kruger’s Govern- 
ment—we also inherit capital values. ‘ You understand that if the 
British Government takes over the Transvaal it will come into great 
expanses of real estate—enormous stretches of State lands,’ much of 
them beautiful, fertile, and teeming with all sorts of precious 
minerals. That is what we should expect from the conquest of a 
country like the Transvaal, so large, so lately settled, so little popu- 
lated. But where do we find acknowledgment that such State posses- 
sions exist? Nowhere—not even as a vague expectation in the minds 
of distressed income-tax payers. What encouragement there was in 
official speeches two years ago to reckon on these ‘ vast expanses of 
real estate,’ these potential resources like to the State mines in Siberian 
Russia, has died away. But while no such direct compensation may 
be looked for, it is possible to secure large and substantial indirect 
advantages as a set-off to our outgoings past, present, and inevitable 
for years to come: what is more, possible to avoid at the same time 
and by the same means the gross first consequences of our luck, 
which are social disorder, political danger, and economic ravage. 

It will be allowed that in the settlement of new territories no 
three things are so meet for avoidance as these. If, therefore, it 
should appear that the only way of staving them off is to commit in 
moderation what was considered a fault in Mr. Kruger’s Government, 
I hope it will not be rejected on that account. What was this 
fault ?—if a policy can be so called which gives us the riches of an 
incomparable Eldorado in a barely scratched condition. It was the 
resolve of successive Boer Presidents and Parliaments that the peace 
of the country and the authority of its rulers should not be jeopardised 
by swarms of gold-seeking foreigners. To secure this purpose the 
old laws of the Transvaal went so far as to forbid the search for gold 
by its own people ; and the prohibition worked to the last. Carried 
to extremes, it was a policy that could be called stupid, dog-in-the- 
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manger, hostile to the well-being of the human race ; and as such it was 
condemned. But now that subsequent proceedings have destroyed 
the Government, dispersed the people, and made of the Transvaal an 
English province, virtue returns to this policy. I submit that a 
repetition of it, with abatements and differences, is the truest 
wisdom. More may be said for it than that word conveys: it is, as I 
have said, absolutely necessary to forefend economic error, social 
disorder, and a political peril. 

In the first place stands the social danger of a rush of immigra- 
tion which, if it nearly corresponds with the allurement of such a 
country as Mr. Robinson describes, and unless broad and firm 
barriers are set up at every port before the word ‘Peace’ is exchanged 
between Boer and Briton, will transcend all that has ever been seen 
before, It is of course foreseen, and has even been foretasted. For 
when Lord Roberts captured Pretoria, the High Commissioner was 
so alarmed at the drift of all manner of vagabondage into Cape Town 
that he raised his voice against the flood ; although, for a time, he 
shared the immigrant’s belief that the war was virtually at an end. 
This belief revives with every likelihood that confirmation awaits it 
not far off, if the Boer leaders perceive—as certain signs now thrown 
up as I write appear to indicate—that their only chance of a peace 
arrangement by consent is to ask for terms on a surrender-of-inde- 
pendence basis while they have still a force in the field. But though 
the end of the war seems so near that it may not be more than two 
months off, there is no appearance of concern for the return of an 
immigration flood which threatens in fifty-fold greater volume. It 
even seems to be expected asa triumph. The talk of men who are 
not merely mine-owners, millionaire speculators, princes of finance, 
but personages dignified as statesmen, is of a ‘boom’ that will put 
the Californian and all other records into the shade. We can 
imagine it. Wherever a newspaper is published in any language, 
the diamonds of South Africa which are carried off in buckets, the 
gold which you may dig for on a racecourse or anywhere else, its 
mountains of copper, its hills of silver, have been known this three 
years as awaiting transformation into half a dozen Johannesburgs. 
There have been disappointments, delays—these, however, filled in 
unfailingly with richer and more trustworthy assurances that there 
is no mistake about the gold and therefore no mistake about the 
Jobannesburgs. While purses are being made up for honest enter- 
prise, while syndicates, impeachable and unimpeachable, have been 
formed in readiness for the word ‘ Bars down,’ all the loose adventure 
and all the looser blackguardism of the civilised world await the call. 
As in our English autumn days we see roof-ridge and telegraph-wire 
packed with seawardly attentive birds, so we may fancy these gentry 
of both sexes lining the strand on all the seven seas in readiness for 
flight to South Africa. Look and you shall see every sort of white 
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man and white woman equipped with the needful daring for every 
profitable game and such as ‘make things hum’ in new Johannes- 
burgs. 

I would keep these people out. I would keep them out by every 
possible means, usual or unusual. Communities suddenly delivered 
from a long spell of anxiety are liable to a reaction which needs no 
stimulus. There can certainly be no need of stimulus for the 
excitements of a mining boom which, if it corresponds with the ex- 
pectations of men like Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Robinson, Lord Milner 
himself, will be the most prodigious thing of the kind ever known. 
But I would do more than this, and with the greater willingness 
because of a new and accidental justification. It happens that the 
probable opening of South Africa coincides with a decline of trade 
which, though it affects England very little as yet, has broken up a 
great deal of infirm and excessive enterprise on the European 
continent, turning thousands of workmen upon the streets. This is 
an additional reason for thinking that a South Africa with all doors 
open to the world will immediately become the resort of swarms of 
foreigners from every quarter; foreigners not only of the nationless, 
adventurer class, and of such as find their way to the east end of 
London, but of steady immigrants with a few pounds of capital as 
well as others fully supplied therewith. And, unfortunately, it is 
also reasonable to think that, all doors being open, these strangers of 
sorts will fiock through them in thousands while our own people, 
slower in the uptake and less hard-pressed, are thinking about it. It 
must be considered (and here I break off to say that I speak of these 
things, and would have the reader think of them, as facts alone ; as 
passionless facts, such as engineers have to deal with in the way of 
their business)—it must be considered that in flocking to South 
Africa these aliens will not go where they are friendless. Most of 
them will find fellow-countrymen in plenty among the re-established 
Outlander population of Johannesburg ; the Dutch people everywhere 
will look kindly on them as not English or lovers of England, but as 
sympathisers with themselves, if not of a cousinly race to boot. This 
is so much more encouragement to foreigners who contemplate a 
prompt trial of fortune in South Africa ; and if we speak of the 
Germans—and they are the enterprising people who are so much out 
of luck at home just now-—their Government would far rather see 
them swarm to South Africa than to any other foreign land. 
Naturally. I don’t complain of it, nor will any other Englishman do 
so who consents to the game of international rivalry. But though it 
would be unreasonable, or at the least unsportsmanlike, to resent such 
a desire, it is perfectly right to prevent it if likely to be dangerous or 
even very troublesome. And so I come to the point of this brief 
article: which is that looking to the past (which has a good deal of 
matter, published or unpublished, bearing on the subject), and then 
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surveying once more the darkly teeming future from a present 
strangely altered, I would by all tolerable means keep up the bar 
against foreign immigration of every sort into our South African 
territory for some years to come. 

It is objected at once that this would be to outrage one of our 
most cherished traditions, sanctioned by experience of material 
profit. It would; but I am afraid that more than one of our most 
cherished traditions will have to go, unless we ourselves prefer to 
suffer by their continued observance. And violent as this proposal 
may appear, it is not so rough as it seems, and I believe that every 
objection to it can be answered. Not that I would smooth it down 
or wish it frittered to the ear. There is nothing in it that has not 
been or is not practised by other nations, and with much less reason. 
It would be acknowledged that we have only to consider our own 
interests in the matter, and it seems to me that they would all be 
served, first and last, by excluding the whole random crowd of 
foreign immigrants with which South Africa is threatened, and to 
continue to do so by a severely-limiting requirement of credentials 
for three or four years at the least after peace is proclaimed. The 
justification from the view of social order need not be repeated. 
The economical objection would be the loudest, and would be raised 
probably by the most powerful voices in South Africa, which at the 
moment are the most powerful in the Empire. All minds there 
seem bent upon the unexampled ‘ boom’; and how shall that begin 
if, while every restriction to the output of the treasure of the Rand is 
removed, you shut out the population needed to turn it to account 
and make riches of it for an ever-growing community? The only 
way of answering that question is by asking others. Why must 
there be an unexampled boom? And, granting that it is very 
desirable, is it so desirable that it may not be put off, or kept awhile 
in modest bounds, to help the sounder interests of the country ? 
Providence has been thanked a thousand times in the last three 
years that the wealth of the Transvaal will keep, and that, with a little 
of it coined to rub on with, it is almost as good in the earth as in 
the cellars of Threadneedle Street. And that mercy remains. 
Meantime the calculation has been and is that the hold of England 
upon South Africa will not keep—will not be kept in tranquillity or 
safety, or without military drafts that we cannot well spare and 
Treasury drafts to match, if the English in that country are still to be 
outnumbered by foreigners not our friends. 

Remember that we are now speaking of the present hour and of 
three or four years beyond; but especially of the present hour. 
And England having never been so much hated by the Continental 
peoples as at the present hour—why need not be said—they are to 
be let into South Africa in unlimited swarms when the conquered 
Dutch are at their sorest and most eager for sympathy. And what 
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is this that we hear of millions to be spent in planting British 
settlers in the new colonies and on the borders of them? The aim 
is excellent. It is to bring the British population of South Africa 
to an equality with the Dutch—to a superiority if that great result 
can beattained. But at the same time—not to spoil the anticipated 
boom—these English colonists are to be swamped outright by foreign 
settlers whose sympathies are not with us. But they will be? 
Who can say? They will have to change first, and that may depend 
a good deal on the march of events, the rapidity of the march, 
and the name and nationality of its chief director. We sometimes 
hear already of a confederation of the South African States. Only a 
little while since Mr. Rhodes declared his conviction that Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Milner ‘ will not relinquish office before they 
have effected the federation of South Africa.’ He predicted (his own 
word) that federation will be brought about in four years. As a 
political prophet Mr. Rhodes is not remarkable. But it is true that 
federation for South Africa is always in the air. It is not in- 
frequently heard of as a threat when the loyalist population has 
reason tocomplain. Come it will sooner or later. There are reasons 
for thinking it not very far off; and its results must be profoundly 
affected by the proportion of the English population to the Dutch, 
reinforced by boom-invited foreigners. 

It would be easy to enlarge upon this point, with significant par- 
ticulars, but on the political side uf the debate it is better to scatter 
hints for thought than to lay its dangers bare. On the economic 
side it remains to be said that were there less of a boom than is 
expected it does not follow that there would be less prosperity. For 
that (and from our point of view) the great thing is that South Africa 
shall be English—more English than it has yet become at any rate. 
And now let us ask, briefly, upon what the permanent well-being of 
the country depends, in whosesoever hands it may lie. Fling forth 
the whole of its underground treasures in a mighty boom of five 
years’ duration (I do not say that it could be done) and the 
permanent prosperity of the country would not be insured at all. 
If the vast cities and the populous plains which Lord Milner sees in 
his mind’s eye are to flourish when the mines are exhausted, the 
supply of the mines must last long enough to nurse the industries 
of the cities into the strength of independence, and bring ships to 
port for the produce of the fields. That would take time; and the 
conclusion, therefore, is that a smaller output for fifty years, and 
especially for the earlier years and the smaller population, would be 
far more fruitful of prosperity than a yield gloriously exhausted in 
two decades. 

Thus I defend an utter indifference to the spoiling of the boom, 
and therefore would recommend a re-start of the Rand industries at 
the extremely prosperous point whereat they were arrested, and for 
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the assistance of which the repopulation of Johannesburg with 
its refugees and others would pretty well suffice. Then their steady 
and perhaps rapid increase if you please ; but always to give as much 
chance as possible to the deliberate and slow-moving Englishman at 
home. I should not scruple in the least to keep out the Levantine 
and Continental foreigner for that purpose expressly, among others ; 
and when it is considered that all that is needed to keep such super- 
fluous and unwelcome strangers at a distance is a modification of one 
of Lord Kitchener’s expedients already at work, and that there is 
warrant for maintaining it for a while in the unsettled state of South 
Africa which must continue long after the peace, my proposal wil} 
not appear so very violent after all. 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 





SOUTH AFRICA 
II 
CHINESE LABOUR FOR THE RAND 


THE supreme importance of the solution of the question of 
coloured labour in South Africa is now fully recognised, not only by 
the residents there, but by all who take an intelligent interest in 
the country; and more especially by those, and they are many and 
are scattered all over Europe, who, chiefly through the gold-mining 
industry, have a financial interest in the country. 

This question, long a troublesome one, has of late years been 
growing more and more acute, and has now arrived at a critical 
stage, in view of the transfer to British authority of very large 
additional tracts of territory in which, and more especially in the 
Transvaal, many thousands of labourers will shortly be again em- 
ployed by Englishmen. 

The importance of this subject is brought home to us when we 
reflect that the extent of country affected by it, from Capetown to 
Northern Rhodesia, is, roughly speaking, about a million and a half 
square miles, or about the size of Europe exclusive of Russia and 
the northern parts of Norway and Sweden; and its importance as 
regards numbers is evident when we remember that the gold-mining 
industry alone in the territory requires about one hundred thousand 
men to keep in full work the, in round numbers, 6,500 stamps already 
erected; not to mention the increase in the future, which it is con- 
fidently asserted will in a few years on the Rand alone be double that 
number. Nor must we forget that as the development of the country 
advances the numbers required for pastoral and agricultural purposes 
will grow steadily year by year till, in all probability, they will far 
surpass those required for mining. 

The employment of white labour, for spade and pick work, in 
agriculture and in the mines, does not enter into the question as it 
at present stands, and need not be further referred to here. The 
question is practically one of the employment of native labour only, 
or of the importation of Asiatic labour in addition. 

Up till now the coloured labour employed has been, practically, 
all native labour, which, for the sake of convenience, we shall col- 
lectively call Kaffir labour. 

The Kaffir is, as a rule, a muscular fellow, is a good herdsman, 
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and, after some training, makes a fairly good miner also; but he 
will not himself till the soil if he can possibly help it; he leaves 
that to his women folk. He will work hard for a few months at a 
time, or even for a year or two, if he has some special object in view; 
but he will not settle down to a life of labour. In British territories 
the Kaffir has, as a rule, sufficient land, cattle, and wives to supply 
his needs, but as his sons grow up they have not. The young men, 
therefore, go to Capetown, or Port Elizabeth, or Durban, or to the 
mines, and there work for a couple of years or so, when they return 
to their tribe, buy cattle and a wife or two, and spend the remainder 
of their days doubtless in the study of the transcendental and the 
combustion of tobacco. Should the young men find work at no 
great distance from their homes, they prefer to work for several 
short periods of four or six months each, returning to their homes 
for a few months between the periods of labour. This state of affairs 
is not viewed with satisfaction by the white employer, for, the Kaffir’s 
ambition in money-making being so easily satisfied, his time of 
labour is short, hence labour is scarce and therefore gets dearer. 
But with better wages the Kaffir works fewer days for the white man, 
thus coolie labour, naturally, gets still scarcer and still dearer. To 
compel the Kaffir to work longer for him, and, doubtless, for revenue 
reasons as well, the colonists imposed a hut-tax of from 10s. to 15s. 
per annum ; but still the labour is dear, and, at the mines, far from 
sufficient. 

Among the white population there is astrong party who advocate 
the imposition of a heavy poll-tax, as high as 2/. per head in some 
districts, instead of the very much smaller hut-tax per family. It is 
pretty generally acknowledged, however, that the enforcing of such 
a tax would, in all probability, cause another rebellion among the 
natives, The Kaffir is, I believe, fairly contented under English 
rule, but to suppose, as is so generally done in England, that all the 
Kaffirs prefer English protection to their former independence is a 
great mistake. Sometimes, moreover, the Kaffir has visions of a 
shorter road to his ambition of wives and cattle, and many, especially 
among the warlike and conquering Bantu race, are then simply spoil- 
ing for a fight. 

Thus the coloured labour question is by no means only a financial 
one, it is a grave political one as well. The ‘School Kaffir’ is not 
a success. The Kaffir generally has been educated far enough to 
know that he has improved, but he has also got to know that he can 
give trouble, and often feels that he would rather give trouble than 
be driven to learn or do what he does not wish to learn or do. Still 
as regards civilisation he must continue to improve or gradually be 
extinguished. 

The moral and social aspects of the question we do not propose 
to discuss, only remarking in passing that we have it on the authority 
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of Mr. Muir, the Superintendent of Education at the Cape, that Kaffir 
children are as quick to learn as white children, and are as well 
behaved. Indeed it seems as if the social problem is not so much 
one of the education of the Kaffir as one of the education of the 
white man, for it is noticeable that the racial social friction is most 
marked in districts where the white man is least educated or has 
lately immigrated. The racial problem will never be solved by an 
uneducated, though dominant, white race. 

Let us now turn to the question of imported labour. It is 
universally stated by all the mining companies on the Rand that the 
native labour is of indifferent quality, dear, difficult to procure, and, 
even under present development, quite inadequate in supply; and 
that when the development of the mines progresses in the near 
future the supply of Kaffir labour will, without doubt, be totally 
inadequate. 

Mr. Rhodes, in the course of a speech delivered on the 31st of May 
last to the Chamber of Mines at Bulawayo, said that, in view of the 
labour difficulty in South Africa, he was in favour of legislation 
controlling the importation and deportation of Asiatic labour. 

Some years ago an attempt was made to remedy this unsatisfactory 
state of the labour market by the importation of coolies from India, and 
some scores of thousands of them were brought to Natal. But it was 
soon found that, in a year or two, these Indian coolies, on saving a 
little money, did not continue at coolie work, but began trading in all 
sorts of ways, and, being sharp at business and very economical, began 
to undersell the trading colonists, and to-day there are about 6,000 
ofthem so employed in Durban alone. Within the last few monthsa 
couple of thousands of Arabs have been imported by the Chartered 
Company to work by contract in the mines in Rhodesia; but the 
experiment was not successful. Many refused altogether to work 
under ground, and many proved insubordinate in other ways. Already 
several hundreds, chiefly from those employed in the Globe and 
Pheenix mine, have been sent home. 

Now I venture to say, and I may as well say it at once, that 
every one that has had personal experience of each and all of the 
different kinds of labour—Somali, Arab, Indian, and Chinese—that it 
has been proposed to import will unhesitatingly affirm that, viewed 
solely from a commercial point of view, Chinese labour is by far 
the best. The Chinaman is not turbulent like the Arab, nor is 
he rebellious under pressure like the Kaffir; he is thrifty and 
economical like the Indian, but, unlike him, he is not mean and 
hoarding, but, on occasion, can and does spend, and even give 
freely. Doubtless he is more of an animal than either the Indian or 
Arab coolie, but he is by no means a semi-savage whose prehistoric 
days were yesterday. In physique he is at least equal to, if not 
superior to, any of the others, he is neat and (compared with other 
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coolies) intelligent in his work, while for patient, steady, persevering 
work (especially on contract) he has few equals and no superior. 
He has, however, his limitations and his peculiarities. He must be 
allowed to house and feed himself in his own way, interference with 
his domestic arrangements (especially with his food) would be fatal. 
He must be allowed his high days and holidays, averaging two or 
three days a month, and he must above all things be allowed a clear 
ten days at the Chinese New Year. Were a large number of Chinese 
imported into South Africa doubtless some of them would, if un- 
restricted by legislation, filter into petty trade, and a larger propor- 
tion would doubtless start each on his own account small vegetable 
gardens each with a pigsty attached, ingeniously constructed out of 
odds and ends. But both these enterprises are rather to be encouraged, 
as they tend to make the working Chinese coclie contented and happy, 
by supplying him with fresh vegetables and fresh pork, and with 
chow-chow from China, all of which his soul loveth. 

Now let us take the two following points, which are, after all, 
the two chief pivots on which the question of imported labour really 
turns : 

(1) Would it pay the large employers of coloured labour in 
South Africa to import Chinese labour ? 

(2) Would such importation be advantageous to the Government 
of the country ? 

From the southern districts of China, but especially from Amoy, 
Foo-chow, and Canton, hundreds of thousands of Chinese coolies 
leave annually to labour, on the contract system, in foreign 
countries. Their rate of pay varies much, according to the country 
to which they go, and whether their employers are their fellow- 
countrymen or not. If employed in a district that has a good 
reputation in the labour market, such as Malacca, and by Chinese, 
they can be had as low as 6 dollars (Mexican) or 12s. per month; but 
when employed to labour in, to them, practically unknown countries, 
on a three years’ contract, for Europeans, the pay rises to 10 dollars 
or 20s. per month, the coolie finding his own food, except on the 
voyage, but not his transport, nor his house accommodation. To this 
sum of 1/. per month, or 36/. for the three years, must be added the 
cost of transport, food on the way, and agency; for Chinese coolies 
are no exception to the rule that all coolies, Kaffir included, must be 
engaged through agents of their own race or even tribe. It is 
difficult to estimate closely under these three heads of expenditure, 
but we should say that 120 dollars (Mexican), or 12/., would bea 
close approximation. Regarding the employers’ liabilities for return 
expenses, we found, during an experience in the Farther East lasting 
over many years, that only a very small percentage of the coolies 
wished to return home at the end of their three years’ contract, seldom 
so many as ten per cent., and many even of those would re-engage for a 
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bounty of a month’s pay. I believe I am well within the mark when 
I say that im practice this item would cost employers not more on an 
average than 2/. per coolie, but let us make it, including an allowance 
for unforeseen contingencies, 4/. per head. This makes a total of 521. 
per head for three years’ work, which, calculating 330 working days 
in the year, comes to 126d. per day. 

Now what does Kaffir labour cost, everything included, in South 
Africa? During the year 1898, the natives employed on the Rand 
numbered 88,620 and received on an average 29/. 18s. Od., which, 
at 330 working days in the year, gives nearly 21:4d. per day. 
To this has to be edded food and agency, the latter of which costs, 
according to Mr. Hammond, than whom no greater authority exists 
on mining matters on the Rand, from 1s. to 2s. 6d. per ton. These 
two items would add from 6d. to 10d. to the daily wage of 21°4d. 
above mentioned, making the total cost of coloured labour on the 
Rand 27°4d. to 314d., say 28d. per day, as against 12°6d. 
per day that Chinese labour would cost. Again, taking Rhodesia 
we find that the average cost of native labour, everything in- 
cluded, was, at a large mine like the Geelong, 336d. per day. 
Coolie labour elsewhere than at the mines, say at the docks, costs, 
I believe, 36d. per day in South Africa. 

What saving per ton would this difference of a little over 15d. 
per day per coolie effect? As the 88,620 coolies above men- 
tioned were required to treat 7,331,445 tons of ore on the Rand 
in 1898, each ton required, working 330 days a year, a litile over 
four coolies for one day ; so the saving would be a little more than 
5s. per ton, in itself alone a handsome profit on mining ! 

On the Rand in 1898, the last year for which we have complete 
returns, the average profit per ton was 13s. 2d.; this saving of Ss. 
per ton would thus increase the average dividend no less than 38 per 
cent. Such a saving in expenses would amount to 170,0001. a year 
in large companies like Simmer and Jack Proprietary, and provide 
for that company an additional dividend of nearly 3} per cent. on its 
capital of nearly five millions. 

How many non-dividend-paying mines on the Rand would this 
saving alone convert into prosperous enterprises ! 

Considering, secondly, the Chinese coolie’s advent from the 
Government point of view, we have only to point to other British 
colonies, such as Singapore, into which the Chinese have been 
allowed to come in large numbers. In the Straits Settlements and 
elsewhere in Southern Asia the Chinese are worth in taxes to the 
Government from one dollar to two dollars per head per mensem ; 
and the revenue from this source alone has been found sufficient 
to defray all the ordinary expenses of the Government. 

One point remains for consideration: How would the importa- 
tion of Chinese affect the natives already on the land? We believe 
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the first and main result would be that the Chinese would largely, if 
not wholly, replace the Kaffirs at the mines, and thus cause them to 
revert to their former occupations as herdsmen, waggon drivers, &c., 
which work they still like best and do best. And this would be a 
great benefit to the country generally, where, on the conclusion of 
the war, the vast pastoral capabilities of the land will afford wide 
scope for the employment of such labour. 

There would be no difficulty whatever in confining the Chinese 
wholly to the mining districts by legislative enactment should such 
a step be found desirable. 

The solution of the labour question in South Africa by the 
importation of Chinese, as above advocated, would, moreover, pre- 
vent the moral and social iniquity of taxing the conquered natives of 
the country so heavily as to force them to give, for several months 
of the year, the labour of all their able-bodied men to their 
conquerors, 

P. Leys, C.M.G. 


P.S. Early in January 1902 news arrived in this country that 
the Portuguese Government had completed an arrangement with the 
British authorities under which facilities are granted for the recruit- 
ing of native labour for the Rand in the Portuguese territory of 
Mozambique. This, if successful, may temporarily alleviate matters, 


but can effect no real solution of the labour problem in South Africa. 
P. L. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


Ill 
BOER PRISONERS IN CEYLON 


WHEN we steamed into the busy little port of Colombo, I had but a 
vague recollection that shiploads of Boer prisoners of war had been 
deported to Ceylon, and I certainly had not realised that they were 
some five thousand in number and thus exceeded the whole white 
population of the island. 

The evening after our arrival we drove out from Colombo to 
Mount Lavinia, and heard there of the Boer Convalescent Camp 
close to the sea-shore, where the invalids, a very quiet harmless 
set of fellows, are encouraged to regain health and strength by 
bathing in the beautiful warm clear sea; we heard again of a camp 
a good deal further away composed chiefly of foreign irreconcile- 
ables who are difficult to manage ; of another camp of three or four 
hundred men who had proclaimed their wish to enlist as a loyal 
British regiment ; and lastly of the great camp at Diyatawala, com- 
posed of genuine Boers and Orange Free Staters, established more 
than a year ago in the hill country to the north. This we heard was 
the most worth visiting, as it housed over four thousand prisoners in 
the healthiest part of Ceylon, in fresh dry mountain air away from the 
moist heat of the sea coast, where the temperature is neither too hot - 
in sumnfer nor too cold in winter. It is reached by travelling over 
the mountain railway—a marvel of engineering—that starts on the 
level of the sea at Colombo and goés over a mountain pass at a 
height of 6,000 feet. As we drove to the station through the 
streets of the town, thronged with picturesque natives, their scant 
but gay-coloured clothing showing up their beautifully bronzed 
limbs, one could not help thinking how bewildered and surprised 
the untravelled countryman from South Africa must have felt when 
he landed here after long days at sea. The train passes at first 
through green paddy fields, and then threads its way for many hours 
among groves of palm and plantain, mango and jak trees, inter- 
woven with brilliant creepers and gay with flowering shrubs, till it 
reaches Kandy—the ancient native capital of the island—with its 
quaint Buddhist temple and the shrine of Buddha’s Tooth. It is a 
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lovely spot, a favourite health resort among the hills, and prisoners’ 
on parole often spend their leave from the camps in the busy little 
town. There are a few descendants of the Dutch colonists of four 
hundred years ago who still preserve names to be met with among 
the Boers, and these burghers, who have intermarried with the 
natives and speak English, are friendly to the prisoners of war 
without being in any way disloyal to the Government. After 
passing Kandy, the line crosses the main river of this part of 
Ceylon, and here the sacred elephants are to be seen in the cool 
ofthe evening bathing with their young under the shadow of 
magnificent clumps of bamboos. After passing over a bridge made 
entirely of satinwood and fitted together without a nail, the line 
ascends more rapidly by numberless curves showing numerous 
glimpses of high waterfalls, and the tropical vegetation is gradually 
replaced by the dull green of the tea plantations, where small groups 
of natives are gathering the young shoots to be rolled and dried by 
machinery. This cultivation soon becomes monotonous in colour 
and growth, and it is pleasant when, after threading its way round 
and round the shoulders of the hills, the train emerges into a jungle 
of native forest inhabited by the elk, the monkey, and the elephant. 
Later on comes a rolling open hill country, somewhat like the York- 
shire wolds, interspersed with dense tracts of wood, and running 
through numberless short tunnels till the highest summit of the 
pass is reached. Looking across a magnificent panorama of hills, 
we first catch sight of the tin huts of the Diyatawala Camp extended 
across a rolling undulated upland about five hundred feet below us. 
In less than half an hour we reach a wayside station, and the 
camp is only a few minutes’ walk downhill. The road leads past a 
few native huts, built of dried palm leaves, to the cantonments of the 
English regiment charged with the wearisome duty of guarding the 
prisoners. These huts are hardly distinguishable from those of the 
camp itself, but there is a barbed-wire fence to pass, about a yard 
in breadth, watched by sentries at short distances apart. The en- 
closure is entered by wicket gates, also, of course, with sentries. 
Perched on eminences which *sweep the camp are six quick-firing 
guns, and at the highest point of the southern portion stand the 
hospital buildings. Thanks to the careful supervision and sanita- 
tion of the commandant and his medical assistant, there is hardly 
any sickness at present among the four thousand Boers who have 
lived here now for more than twelve months. 

When the prisoners first arrived there were one or two epidemics. 
Some arrived ill with enteric fever, which is now completely stamped 
out, and there was also a very severe form of measles which seized 
old and young alike, and left bad cases of pneumonia and other 
inflammatory diseases. In many instances the patients were suffer- 
ing from a second or third attack of measles, considered by themselves 
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to be a very dangerous fever. They were extremely frightened and 
afraid of death, and some of them during convalescence suffered 
from melancholia, All this is now a thing of the past, and, owing 
to the systematic and careful regulations required to keep so many 
men on the same ground in good health for so long a period, they 
are learning various habits of cleanliness and hygiene, unknown to 
them at the beginning. At first very few of them could be induced 
to bathe or make use of the swimming-bath provided. Now it has 
become so popular that they have petitioned the commandant to erect 
another. The men are distributed in long well-ventilated tin huts, 
well shaded from the sun by projecting roofs and window shutters. 
They are open at each end, and hold fifty-six beds, which are ranged 
on either side of a wide corridor, furnished with wooden mess-tables 
and benches. Each table seats eight men, thus giving seven messes 
to each hut. Each hut selects its own president or captain, who 
keeps order and superintends the meals. The kitchens are in a 
separate hut and every man takes the cooking in turn. The meat 
and rations, more liberal than those of the ordinary soldier, are 
fetched by themselves from the depot. As the resources of Ceylon 
are limited, the supplies for the camp have mostly to be imported 
from India. Beef six times a week, and New Zealand mutton, 
which the Boers prefer, once a week. Also potatoes, bread, sugar, 
tea and coffee. This last they roast and grind for themselves. 
Their usual practice is to have tea or coffee and bread soon after 
daybreak. The morning is occupied in cleaning up and putting all 
the bedding in the sun. About eleven o’clock they have their 
principal meal, at which they generally eat the whole of the pound 
and a quarter of meat allowed for the day’s consumption. Most of 
them sleep for a couple of hours or more after this. In the evening 
they take more coffee or tea, and we saw cakes and bannocks prepar- 
ing. There are several shops in the camp where they can purchase 
any extra luxuries they please. We went into some of these little 
stalls, as well as into those shops where they sell various articles 
carved and turned with a good deal of cleverness from scraps of wood 
and bone lying aboutin the camp. There were name brooches carved 
out of meat bones, riding-whips and paper-knives of horn, walking- 
sticks and frames for photographs, and other such things which we 
bought as mementoes of our visit. One man, who owned to Scotch 
parents, had made a complete model of a Johannesburg gold-crush- 
ing machine, which he showed us with great pride. We talked 
with some of the men who could speak English, and locked at 
photographs of their wives and families, as well as of some of the 
notabilities of the camp, taken by amateurs among their number. 
Many of them are fond of music, and amuse themselves by giving 
concerts and entertainments, of which we saw illustrated programmes. 
These are held in the large huts also used as schools, where teaching 
Vor. LI—No, 300 0 
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is carried on in the Boer tongue. About two hundred of the prisoners 
are under seventeen years of age, and are being taught anything they 
will learn, as well as how to speak and read English. Many of the 
older men are quite uneducated, and take the opportunity of learning 
English and profiting by the free instruction. One of the sights of 
the camp is a large canvas, about 8 feet long and 6 feet high, painted 
in oils, representing one of the battles in the Transvaal, and another 
smaller canvas gives a picture of one of the attacks on Mafeking. 
Both drawing and colouring were crude and inexperienced, but 
there were by another hand apparently good likenesses of General 
de Villiers and other prominent leaders. The leaders are not, it 
would seem, treated outwardly with any great consideration by their 
more humble companions. The Boer is no respecter of persons, 
and the guards say that they have tried in vain to discover any 
differences of class or rank. The officers, who were separately 
housed, do not seem to have more education or training than the 
men in the ranks, but they are none the less granted several 
privileges by the English commandant. The large recreation 
ground, which lies in the centre of the camp, is a place of general 
resort for all during the afternoon and evening, and cricket, 
football, skittles, quoits, and all active games seem very popular. 
Cricket matches are arranged with neighbouring teams, and the 
surrounding country is explored and enjoyed by large walking 
parties on parole. At first there were several attempts at escape, 
and two got away in a German ship to Rangoon before being 
recaptured. On another occasion three succeeded in eluding pursuit 
by embarking on a Russian ship and were traced back to the 
Transvaal, where one has since died in an English hospital. Lately 
they have given up running away, perhaps partly owing to the diffi- 
culties thrown in their way by the ingenious plan adopted with 
regard to their money. Large remittances from South Africa are 
received every mail by at least half of them, and some few already 
possess considerable sums. The Governor of the island becomes 
their banker and holds a private account for each individual, who 
can draw upon it whenever he pleases. There is as much as six 
thousand pounds in his hands, and any amount required is supplied 
to its owner in a specially designed paper currency of various values, 
which passes in the camp alone. This renders it impossible for any 
prisoner to bribe or corrupt either soldiers or natives, and likewise 
prevents his purchasing food or clothing should he escape, while it 
gives him complete control over his own money. 

One of the chief labours connected with the camp is the censor- 
ship of all the correspondence which passes to and fro. It has 
been found to be of the greatest importance, and has been the 
means not infrequently of preventing mischief both in camp and 
South Africa by the.suppression of wilful mis-statements as well as 
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inflammatory language. The Boers cannot all write themselves, but 
they get those who can do so to write for them, and they communi- 
cate freely with their wives and families. Many letters are received 
from the Concentration Camps, and nothing has been reported which 
can in any way justify the outcry raised in England by a certain 
section of the pro-Boer press. Indeed the confidence shown by the 
prisoners as to the welfare of their belongings would seem to indicate 
that the humane policy of providing homes for the women and chil- 
dren has prolonged the inevitable miseries of war. Among much 
that is disloyal and untrue, there is a good deal that is very simple 
and naive in their letters. Some of them when they first arrived 
apparently drew the long bow and described themselves as lodged 
in the jungle among herds of elephants, and then with a sudden 
desire to verify their descriptions they petitioned the Governor to 
exhibit some in the camp. Their request was granted and their 
childish curiosity gratified. They have six chaplains of their own 
race and religion among them, and they conduct their services 
entirely according to their own wishes and customs. There is also 
a library well stocked with literature and newspapers, and every 
effort is made to render their captivity as little irksome as possible. 
No special dress distinguishes them from other Europeans, as they 
apply for and choose theirown. They seem to have some odd fancy, 
however, for wearing their old clothes, even though they may be in a 
dirty and insanitary condition, while they carefully hoard stores of new 
ones. Whenever they get leave on parole, their property is handed 
over for custody and search to the commandant, and it is not unusual 
to find two or three perfectly new suits and pairs of boots carefully 
stowed away. Each one has an ordinary pith sun-helmet, round 
which the officers have a red ribbon. In appearance the Boers at the 
Diyatawala Camp were mostly tall burly fellows with large loosely knit 
limbs and rather heavy dogged countenances, of a totally different 
type from that of their foreign mercenaries whose prison camp we 
afterwards visited at Raguma, not very far from Colombo. These 
men had proved such a disturbing element to the peace of the 
Transvaal community that they were removed to separate quarters. 
The Raguma encampment stands at a good elevation in a lovely 
grove of palm trees, and consists of the same description of tin huts, 
but as a protection for the hotter climate the roofs are thatched over 
with dried palm leaves to keep out thesun. We visited this towards 
evening and found Germans, Scandinavians, Poles, Russians, French, 
Armenians, Jews. Some were pacing up and down smoking ; some 
who had laid out small vegetable and flower gardens in front of the 
huts were watering the quickly growing plants; others were reading 
newspapers or etching and drawing at the little hut tables, for here 
they mess in companies in a dining hall and not each in the hut to 
which he belongs. There were six or seven men in the cool little 
02 
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hospital, and we spoke toa Corsican, a Greek, a Dutchman, a Ger- 
man, an Afrikander, and an American. The censorship of the 
veorrespondence here is much less simple than at the Boer camp, for 
‘Jast. month the principal censor had through his hands letters 
written in no fewer than twenty different languages. 

The task of taking charge of the thousands of captives made 
during the Boer War is a thankless and ungrateful one, but it is 
none the less important for the future of our South African domi- 
nions. The presence of this small army of hostile prisoners in an 
island not so large as Ireland causes very little inconvenience to the 
inhabitants, so perfect is the organisation and so great the attention 
to detail on the part of the Governor and his able military com- 
mandants. The burden of silent drudgery and patience required of 
those who undertake it here and elsewhere is one that is scarcely 
recognised by the British public and is apt to be overlooked in the 
clash and din of arms. We may, however, be permitted to hope 
that when these enemies of our country are once more free they will 
carry back to their native land much useful experience, and teach 
their compatriots improved habits of hygiene and cleanliness learned 
from the care bestowed upon them. At all events they should 
return to their homes without any feelings of bitterness towards their 
captors, and, moreover, prepared to become loyal subjects of the 
Empire. 

Mary A, A. GaLLoway. 





THE EMPRESS FREDERICK IN YOUTH 


A RECOLLECTION 


THE day I first set eyes on the Princess Royal was late in December 
1857. It was after tea in a small boudoir at Windsor Castle. The 
Princess was standing between the Queen and the Prince Consort, 
and as I advanced to kiss her hand I felt the flower-like touch of 
her fresh face on my cheek and saw her bright eyes smile into 
mine. 

Though barely out of the schoolroom myself, the Princess 
appeared to me extraordinarily young. All the childish roundness 
still clung to her and made her look shorter than she really was. 
She was dressed in a fashion long disused on the Continent, in a 
plum-coloured silk dress fastened at the back. Her hair was drawn 
off her forehead. Her eyes were what struck me most; the iris was 
green, like the sea on a sunny day, and the white had a peculiar 
shimmer which gave them the fascination that, together with a smile 
showing her small and beautiful teeth, bewitched those who 
approached her. The nose was unusually small and turned up 
slightly, and the complexion was decidedly ruddy, perhaps too much so 
for one so young, but it gave the idea of perfect health and strength. 
The fault of the face lay in the squareness of the lower features, and 
there was even then a look of determination about the chin; but the 
very gentle and almost timid manner prevented one realising this 
at first. The voice was very delightfu!, never going up to high tones, 
but lending a peculiar charm to the slightly foreign accent with 
which the Princess spoke both English and German. 

Though all who knew the Princess at that epoch recognised the 
promise of some of the great and remarkable qualities which went to 
form the character of the Empress Frederick, nobody could foresee the 
circumstances and tragic events which shaped them in a peculiar 
mould. During those last weeks before her marriage the Princess 
appeared to cling with passion to all her family, especially to her 
father, whom she worshipped and admired with all her soul. She 
was highly cultured, and she felt she owed this to his incessant care 
of her. He, on his part, was proud of this lavishly endowed child 
and always said that it was of her and Don Pedro of Portugal, his 
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cousin, that he had the highest expectations and felt himself best 
understood. Don Pedro died in the flower of his youth, and the 
Prince scarcely lived to see the development of his beloved 
daughter. 

The Princess had a great feeling for fan and innocent humour, 
and was full of stories about her brothers and sisters. She adored 
the baby Princess Beatrice, who was only a few months old, and when 
fondling her the motherly instinct came out strongly. She was in 
fits of laughter about Prince Affy, who, having discovered that one of 
the gentlemen of the Court wore false calves, planted pins with flags 
into his silk stockings, and also much amused at Prince Leopold, 
who, aged four, always picked out the prettiest ladies and insisted 
upon helping them to do their hair. 

It was not entirely a spirit of contradiction which, later on, made 
her depreciate her German surroundings, for even before she left 
England I never saw anybody so entirely attached to her home and her 
belongings and consciously appreciating them, a thing very rare in one 
so young. From the moment, however, that Prince Frederick William 
arrived a few days before the marriage, his presence seemed to fill 
the whole picture out for her. 

Anybody who ever approached Prince Frederick William knows 
how great his kindness, charm, and geniality were; but he was 
undeveloped for his age, and, though ten years older than the 
Princess, it was easy to see who would take the lead. Her surround- 
ings had been large, splendid, and liberal, whilst he had been brought 
up in a narrow, old-fashioned, and reactionary way, which had kept 
him back and subdued him. Nobody was more aware of this than 
himself or spoke more openly about it with his friends. The 
Princess, often from no particular reason, took violent fancies to 
people. She used at first to think them quite perfect and then 
came the bitter disillusion. She also took first-sight dislikes to persons, 
based often only on a trick of manner, or an idle word dropped about 
them in her presence, and thus she often lost useful friends and 
supporters. She was no judge of character, and never became one, 
because her own point of view was the only she could see. This is a 
frequent defect in strong characters endowed with much initiative. 

When I first knew the Princess Royal it was the Empress 
Eugénie who filled her young mind with admiration. She was never 
tired of extolling her grace and her beauty. She still treasured a 
piece of tulle torn off the Empress’s dress at some ball in Paris when 
she accompanied the Queen there in 1854, and spoke of her in 
raptures. When she worked herself up to these enthusiasms, or, as 
the French would call it, engowements, she praised the fancy of the 
moment so excessively that it was difficult to agree entirely with her, 
thus often raising opposition and even contradiction, which, however, 
only fanned her enthusiasm to a brighter flame. She was in the 
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habit of praising places and countries in the same exaggerated way, 
and her constant admiring references to England and everything 
English was what hurt the susceptibility of the Prussians and made 
them turn against her. 

I am, however, bound to say that, referring to the letters I wrote 
to my family at that time (they were not Prussians, but living at 
Berlin), I gather that there was a party with whom the marriage was 
very unpopular long before the Princess arrived there, and the centre 
of discontent was the Court of the King. Frederick William the 
Fourth was a witty and amiable man, but at the time we are 
speaking of already very ill and suffering from softening of the brain, 
from which he died three years later. The Queen, a severely 
good woman, was exceedingly stiff and strait-laced, and had always 
been a devoted partisan of Russia, and in consequence she abhorred 
everything English, for the Crimean war was still fresh in all 
people’s memories. I express in those letters (which were those of a 
child, and therefore speak the truth) my astonishment at all the unkind 
reports I had heard at Berlin, and I insist constantly on the in- 
describable charm of the Princess, the great dignity of the Queen, 
and the good looks of the Prince of Wales, all so contrary to the 
impression which had been given me beforehand. 

The homeward journey of Prince and Princess Frederick William 
after their marriage was a series of triumphs, and the bright but 
icily cold January day on which they made their State entry into 
Berlin in a gilt coach with the windows let down, so that the people 
might see them better, witnessed a reception of unequalled enthusiasm 
in the annals of Prussia. When, after several freezing hours, the 
Royal pair arrived at the Old Schloss, where all the princes and 
princesses of the House of Hohenzollern and many other Royal and 
illustrious guests were assembled to receive them, the Queen 
Elisabeth, as she somewhat frigidly embraced her new niece, 
remarked : ‘Are you not frozen to death ?’ upon which the Princess 
promptly responded, ‘ Yes, I am; I have only one warm place, and that 
is my heart !’ 

All during the festivities which followed the Princess won hearts 
by the thousand. She was always at her best when amused and 
excited ; her shyness then had not time to show itself, and she was 
far more at her ease and spoke better when making that trying 
Continental institution, a cercle, during those first months of her 
married life, than she ever did afterwards, brilliant though she always 
was in intimate conversation, especially when she was alone with a 
person she liked. 

The old King and his Queen lived at Charlottenburg and never 
appeared in public, a small circle of select friends only being invited 
in the evening. The Prince of Prussia, who, soon after the Princess 
Royal’s marriage, became Regent, and was later on the beloved and 
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revered‘‘ Kaiser Wilhelm,’ was not in those days popular with the 
masses. He had taken part with England and France against 
Russia in the Crimean war, and so did his wife, an intellectual and 
highly cultivated woman, who, however, amongst the Prussians 
proper had another title to unpopularity, which was her leaning to 
Roman Catholicism. 

It was not to be wondered at, therefore, that all the affection of the 
people and the sympathies of at least all the young and brilliant 
section of society should go out to that young Court, presided over 
by a Prince whose kind nature and noble aspirations were known to 
all who came near him and by a Princess of seventeen, whose 
cleverness and charm enslaved even those who had been most opposed 
to what was termed ‘ the English marriage.’ 

There can be no doubt that the Princess from the first compared 
life at Berlin disadvantageously with her English homes, but at that 
time certainly without any bitterness. To the Prince, who adored 
her, England also seemed perfection, so there was no warning note 
sounded in that direction, and I, who had been brought up by 
English nurses and governesses, with English ideas and English 
prejudices, thought her quite in the right, and only wondered when 
some of those surrounding her took umbrage at what appeared to 
me to be only natural. 

Nor do I think that many knew the difficulties and discomforts 
that the young Princess had to encounter. The first year of her 
married life was passed at the picturesque but highly inconvenient 
Old Schloss. She had a vast but gloomy apartment, where the 
windows rattled and the chimneys smoked. Of the heating of the 
huge stone staircases and passages there was no trace, and every- 
thing that had to do with hygiene was sadly neglected. The 
Princess, who was practical by nature and well up in all new inven- 
tions, and by temperament a Liberal and Progressive, was at first 
astonished and then shocked at the elementary installation. She 
took the greatest trouble and interest in arranging the Palace which 
was to be her abiding home with every English comfort and 
improvement. But even in that Palace she had not quite a free 
hand, for it had been that of King Frederick William the Third, the 
Prince’s grandfather, who had died in it, and his room had by his 
pious sons been preserved in exactly the same state as it was on the 
day of his death. This room was situated between the Princess’s 
boudoir and library, and every time she went to her bed or dressing- 
room she was obliged to pass through it. The Princess was not 
superstitious, but the associations of the room, with its sparse and 
Spartan furniture, and the icy cold which always pervaded it, were 
enough to shake older nerves than hers. But there was more. 

The door between the boudoir and the ‘death-room,’ as it was 
always called, would sometimes open by itself. The first time it 
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happened was on a winter's evening shortly before the present 
Emperor was born, and the Princess had only been a few weeks in 
the Palace. She was sitting on a light blue damask sofa next to the 
door but with her back to it, and I was sitting opposite her reading 
out aloud, close under the lamp, when, raising my eyes, I saw the 
door, which was a single one, and covered, like the walls, with blue 
silk, open noiselessly, and, as if pushed by an invisible hand, swing 
back gently on its hinges till it reached the wall. I was very much 
afraid of apparitions in those days, and I stopped reading and stared 
spellbound. The Princess cried, ‘What do you see?’ I said, 
‘ Nothing, Ma’am,’ and got up to close the door, but it will be con- 
ceded that it was very creepy and not agreeable for a young married 
woman in a delicate state of health to have so depressing a neighbour- 
hood. The cause of the door opening in that way was discovered 
later to be quite natural ; it was not set straight on its hinges, and the 
wall of the room extended as an arch over the street, so that the 
reverberation of any heavy waggon passing under it shook the door- 
posts and made the lock give way and the door swing back. 

The first summer the Princess passed in her new country, the 
Royal couple resided at Babelsberg, a modern Gothic creation, with 
nothing to recommend it but a rather pretty situation on the river 
Havel. It was there the Prince Consort visited his beloved daughter 
in the month of May, 1858, for the first time after her marriage. 
He was just recovering from a sharp attack of typhoid fever which 
left him weak and aged, and the Princess’s happiness at having her 
adored father under her own roof-tree was much tempered by her 
anxiety about his health. 

It was at Babelsberg also that the Queen later on in the summer 
paid a visit of a fortnight. There was only just room for the 
Royalties in the Castle, and all the Court removed to the Palace at 
Potsdam, at about half an hour’s distance, with the exception of the 
Queen’s lady-in-waiting and myself, who lived in a cottage about ten 
minutes’ walk from the Castie. The cottage was such that I was in 
the habit of sleeping during the frequent thunderstorms of a German 
summer with my umbrella open and fastened to the head of my bed. 

The next summer the splendid and roomy Neue Palais was, at 
the Princess’s request, put at her disposal, and she made it in the 
eourse of years an abode as comfortable as it was beautiful. 

There is no doubt that the very liberal tendencies the Princess 
had imbibed in England appeared utterly subversive to many of the 
reactionary Prussians of that day. Such men as Disraeli and Lord 
Salisbury were still in the dim future, and all her sympathies were 
with Lord Palmerston and his Ministry, especially such men as 
Lords Clarendon and Granville, who both came to pay her a visit at 
Babelsberg. There was nobody who showed more than the Princess, 
by the play of her mobile features and the vivacity or restraint of 
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her gestures, whether she liked the person she was speaking to or 
not, and at that period the very approach of a Tory or a reactionary 
seemed to freeze her up. 

The thing that often struck me about her was the tragic note in 
her thoughts, so little in harmony with the rest of her personality. It 
was curious in one so young and apparently so happy, and it seemed 
to spring from a want of confidence in the future and a passionate 
clinging to the present, if it was what pleased her. Later on it was 
the same with her children ; she desired with unutterable longing to 
keep them always in babyhood. She loved them as long as they 
were quite small with a violence as if she feared they would be taken 
from her. I was too young to make inductions in those days, but I 
always felt that the fear of the future, which so often seemed to loom 
over her, had something to do with her dislike to abstract thought and 
any spiritual problem. Everything seemed to approach her through 
the senses and not through intuition. She was a clever artist, and 
drew correctly and with decision, though with more adaptiveness than 
imagination. Thedrawing of hers that had most of the latter quality was 
done when she was fourteen. It represented a young woman bending 
over a dead soldier on one of the Crimean battlefields ; it was a dark 
picture well composed, with a lurid sky and the tragic element very 
strong in it. In art she preferred Rubens to any other painter, and 
everything she admired was always abundant and strong. It was 
not the fashion in the fifties to admire women of the gigantic latter- 
day pattern, but she always praised those of ample proportions, even 
if they were not good-looking. 

In science, too, she only believed in the palpable and positive, and 
she looked upon the beginnings of magnetism and hypnotism, often 
called spiritualism, at that time as absurd superstition. In medicine, 
for instance, she only saw salvation in the large doses of the 
- allopath, and laughed at the homeeopath as a harmless lunatic. 

On the other hand, her grasp of events and facts was astounding 
in one so young, and only equalled by her capacity for adapting 
anything she might gather from others to her wants. Her memory 
was retentive for anything that interested her. She was not a 
great reader, but liked being read to whilst she drew; she loved 
music, but was not so good a musician as the Queen. She was 
never idle and an early riser, but sometimes went to bed almost by 
daylight. Physically she was indolent in those days, at least for 
walking, but she could ride for hours in scorching sun or cutting 
wind without ever feeling tired. She was not indifferent to dress, 
but could have done herself much more justice had she understood 
what suited her. She was too often guided by what suited others, 
or what she thought pretty in a picture, or by sentiment. She was 
not twenty when I left her, and yet her character then was more 
formed than that of most women of thirty. I always noticed that 
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men, especially clever men, understood her better than women ; and 
if she had not had a constitutional timidity which made it quite 
impossible for her to carry things through when she was opposed by 
a determined will, she would have accomplished a great deal more 
than she did. She was unable to tell those who surrounded her if 
anything in their behaviour displeased her, but she felt acutely the 
want of harmony produced by this state of things, and fron this 
arose the many misunderstandings which darkened so much of her 
life. It was this timidity and want of élan which prevented her 
gaining the influence over the Regent through which she might 
have fulfilled all her wishes instead of having to resort to the 
expedient of a ‘ go-between.’ The Regent, chivalrous, very open to 
the influence of women, and proud of this young English daughter- 
in-law, would have been wax in her hands if she could have treated 
him with affectionate and familiar pleasantry, and behaved like a 
loving child with a doting father. Instead of this, she froze up with 
him, and especially with his wife, the future Empress Augusta, into 
a shy reserve which made intimate conversation impossible. 
Perhaps these two first years were the happiest of her married life. 
She had not then matured, in fact hardly conceived, the plans 
which made her later years a life of longing and unfulfilled wishes. 
She felt her powers seething in her, but she did not consciously 
adapt them. She loved the Prince, and he looked up to her as the 
perfection of womanhood. There was one thing alone in which he 
never gave way to her wishes ; he steadfastly refused giving up his 
solitary evening walk in the streets of Berlin, after the Princess had 
gone to bed, though she was terrified, and entreated him over and 
over again to make this sacrifice for her. But those were still days 
of great security, and Prince Frederick William was beloved by high 
and low, so he only laughed at these fears. 

During these years the Princess was not yet troubled with the 
thought of inadequate means to carry out her conceptions. It was 
not unnatural that, having been brought up amongst the riches and 
luxury of England, she thought herself very poor in her new life, and, 
like many people who have no clear idea of the value of money, 
she imagined herself sometimes on the brink of ruin. 

At that time she saw none but bright and cheerful faces about 
her, and she ;was sure of the devotion of her surroundings; the 
world lay at her feet—the daughter of a mighty Queen, and the 
future Queen of a great people. Nobody in those days then thought 
the day could be far distant on which she would ascend the throne. 
The first terrible blow was the death of the Prince Consort. I saw 
her some months later, still utterly crushed and listless; and how 
many other blows have followed this first one! and what a sad 
and tragic fate has been that of this remarkable and highly endowed 
Princess ! 
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But my intimate association with her ended in the third year of 
her marriage, before the dark shadows of the wings of fate had 
lowered on her path. She arises in my memory in all her freshness 
and childlike simplicity, the eldest and most brilliant daughter of 
proud parents, the loving and admired sister, the adored girl-wife of 
a chivalrous husband, the affectionate friend, and the young and 
happy mother. There seemed to be sunshine everywhere. The 
future was mercifully hidden from all eyes, and she alone, though 
unconsciously, felt the gathering clouds with which an inscrutable 
Providence darkened the high hopes sprung from so radiant a begin- 
ning. 


WALBURGA PAGET. 





SHAKESPEARE IN ORAL TRADITION 


I 


BioGRaPuers did not lie in wait for men of eminence on their death- 
beds in Shakespeare’s epoch. To the advantage of literature, and to 
the less than might be anticipated disadvantage of history (for your 
death-bed biographer, writing under kinsfolk’s tear-laden eyes, must 
needs be smoother-tongued than truthful), the place of the modern 
memoir-writer was filled in Shakespeare’s day by friendly poets, 
who were usually alert to pay fit homage in elegiac verse to a dead 
hero’s achievements. In that regard Shakespeare’s poetic friends 
showed at his death exceptional energy. During his lifetime men 
of letters had bestowed on his ‘ reigning wit,’ on his kingly supremacy 
of genius, most generous stores of eulogy. Within two years of 
the end a sonnetteer had justly deplored that something of Shake- 
speare’s own power, to which he deprecated pretension, was needful to 
those who should praise him aright. But when Shakespeare lay 
dead in the spring of 1616, when, as one of his admirers topically 
phrased it, he had withdrawn from the stage of the world to the 
‘tiring-house’ or dressing-room of the grave, the flood of panegyrical 
lamentation was not checked by the sense of literary inferiority 
which in all sincerity oppressed the spirits of surviving companions. 
One of the earliest of the elegies was a sonnet by William Basse, 
who gave picturesque expression to the conviction that Shake- 
speare would enjoy for all time an unique reverence on the part 
of his countrymen. In the opening lines of his poem Basse 
apostrophised Chaucer, Spenser, and the dramatist Francis Beau- 
mont, three poets who had already received the recognition of burial 
in Westminster Abbey—Beaumont, the youngest of them, only five 
weeks before Shakespeare died. To this honoured trio Basse made 
appeal to ‘lie a thought more nigh’ one another so as to make room 
for the newly dead Shakespeare within their ‘ sacred sepulchre.’ Then, 
in the second half of his sonnet, the poet developing a new thought 
argued that Shakespeare in right of his pre-eminence merited a 
burial place apart from all his fellows. With a glance at Shake- 
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speare’s distant grave in the chancel of Stratford-on-Avon church, 
the writer exclaimed :— 


Under this carved marble of thine own 
Sleep, brave tragedian, Shakespeare, sleep alone. 


The fine sentiment found many a splendid echo, It resounded in 
Ben Jonson’s lines of 1623 :— 

My Shakespeare, rise! I will not lodge thee by 

Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 

A little further to make thee a room. 

Thou art a monument without a tomb, 

And art alive still, while thy book doth live 

And we have wits to read and praise to give. 


Milton wrote a few years later, in 1630, how Shakespeare, 
‘ sepulchred’ in ‘ the monument’ of his writings, 
in such pomp doth lie, 
That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 

Never was a glorious immortality foretold for any man with more 
solemn confidence than it was foretold for Shakespeare at his death 
by his circle of adorers. When Time, one elegist said, should dissolve 
his ‘Stratford monument,’ the laurel about Shakespeare’s brow would 
wear its greenest hue. Shakespeare’s critical friend, Ben Jonson, was 
but one of a numerous band who imagined the ‘ sweet swan of Avon,’ 
‘ the star of poets,’ shining for ever as a constellation in the firmament. 
Such was the invariable temper in which literary men gave vent 
to their grief on learning the death of the ‘beloved author,’ ‘the 
famous scenicke poet,’ ‘ the admirable dramaticke poet,’ ‘ that famous 
writer and actor,’ ‘ worthy master William Shakespeare’ of Stratford- 
on-Avon. 


II 


But unqualified and sincere as was the eulogy awarded to Shake- 
speare, alike in his lifetime and immediately after his death, the 
spirit and custom of the age confided to future generations the duty 
of first offering him the more formal honour of prosaic and critical 
biography. The biographic memoir which consists of precise and 
duly authenticated dates and records of domestic and professional 
experiences and achievements was in England a comparatively late 
growth. It had no existence when Shakespeare died. It began to 
blossom in the eighteenth century, and did not flourish luxuriantly 
till a far more recent period. Meagre seeds of the modern art of 
biography were indeed sown within a few years of Shakespeare’s 
death, but, outside the unique little field of Izaak Walton’s tillage, 
the first sproutings were plants so different from the fully developed 
tree that they can with difficulty be identified with the genus. 
Apart from Izaak Walton’s exceptional efforts, the biographical spirit 
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first betrayed itself in England in slender, occasional pamphlets of 
rhapsodical froth, after the model of the funeral sermon; but its 
most conspicuous embodiment of early days appeared in substantial 
volumes that are little more than arbitrarily compiled, if extended, 
catalogues of distinguished names. To each name were attached 
brief annotations, which occasionally supplied a fact or a date, but 
commonly consisted of a few grotesque sentences of quaint, uncritical 
eulogy. Fuller’s Worthies of England, which was begun about 1643 
and was published posthumously in 1662, was the first English com- 
pendium of biography of this aboriginal pattern. Shakespeare 
naturally found place in Fuller’s merry pages, for the author loved:in 
his eccentric fashion his country’s literature, and he had sought the 
society of those who had come to close quarters with literary heroes of 
the past generation. Of that generation his own life just touched the 
fringe, he being eight years old when Shakespeare died. Fuller 
described the dramatist as a native of Stratford-on-Avon, who ‘was 
in some sort a compound of three eminent poets ’—Martial ‘in the 
warlike sound of his name,’ Ovid for the naturalness and wit of his 
poetry, and Plautus alike for the extent of his comic power and his lack 
of scholarly training. He was, Fuller continued, an eminent instance 
of the rule that a poet is born not made. ‘Though his genius,’ he 
warns us, ‘ generally was jocular and inclining him to festivity, yet he 
could, when so disposed, be solemn an dserious.’ His comedies 
Fuller adds, would rouse laughter even in the weeping philosopher 
Heraclitus, while his tragedies would bring tears even to the eyes of 
the laughing philosopher Democritus. 

Of positive statements respecting Shakespeare’s career, Fuller is 
economical. He commits himself to nothing more than may be gleaned 
from the following sentences :— 


Many were the wit-combats betwixt him and Ben Jonson ; which two I behold 
like a Spanish great galleon and an English man-of-war: master Jonson (like the 
former) was built far higher in learning ; solid, but slow, in his performances. Shake- 
speare, with the English man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could 
turn with all tides, tack about, and take advantage of all winds, by the quickness 
of his wit and invention. He died anno domini 1616, and was buried at Stratford- 
upon-A von, the town of his nativity. 


Fuller’s successors did their work better in some regards, 
because they laboured in narrower fields. Many of them showed a 
welcome appreciation of a main source of their country’s permanent 
reputation by confining their energies tothe production of biographical 
catalogues, not of all manner of heroes, but solely of those who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in poetry andthe drama.’ In 1675 a biographical 
catalogue of poets was issued for the first time in England, and the 

1 Such a compilation had been contemplated in 1614, two years before the 
dramatist died, by one of Shakespeare’s own associates, Thomas Heywood, and 


twenty-one years later, in 1635, Heywood spoke of ‘ committing to the public view ’ 
his summary Lives of the Poets, but nothing more was heard of that project. 
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example once set was quickly followed. No less than three more 
efforts of the like kind came to fruition before the end of the century. 

In all four Shakespeare was accorded more or less imposing space. 
Although Fuller’s eccentric compliments were usually repeated, they 
were mingled with far more extended and discriminating tributes. 
Two of the compilers designated Shakespeare ‘ the glory of the English 
stage ;’ a third wrote ‘I esteem his plays beyond any that have ever 
been published in our language,’ while the fourth quoted with approval 
Dryden’s fine phrase ‘Shakespeare was the Man who of all Modern 
and perhaps Ancient Poets had the largest and most comprehensive 
Soul.’ But the avowed principles of these tantalising volumes 
justify no expectation of finding in them solid information. The 
biographical cataloguers of the seventeenth century did little more 
than proclaim Shakespeare and the other great poets of the country 
to be fit subjects for formal biography as soon as the type should 
be matured. That was the message of greatest virtue which 
these halting chroniclers delivered. In Shakespeare’s case their 
message was not long neglected. In 1709 Nicholas Rowe, after- 
wards George the First’s poet-laureate, published the first professed 
biography of the poet. The eminence of the subject justified such 
alacrity, and it had no precise parallel. More or less definite lives 
of a few of Shakespeare’s great literary contemporaries followed his 
biography at long intervals. But the whole field was never occupied by 
the professed biographer. Very many distinguished Elizabethan and 
Jacobean authors shared the fate of John Webster, next to Shakespeare, 
the most eminent tragic dramatist of the era, of whom no biography 
was ever attempted, and no positive biographic fact survives. 

But this is an imperfect statement of the advantages which 
Shakespeare’s career enjoyed above that of his fellows from the com- 
memorative point of view. Although formal biography did not lay 
hand on his name for nearly a century after his death, the authentic 
tradition of his life and work was beginning steadily to crystallise in 
the minds and mouths of men almost as soon as he drew his last 
breath. Fuller’s characteristically shadowy hint of ‘ wit-combats 
betwixt Shakespeare and Ben Jonson’ and of the contrasted characters 
of the two combatants suggests pretty convincingly that Shake- 
speare’s name presented to the seventeenth-century imagination and 
tongue a better defined personality and experience than the embryonic 
biographer knew how to disclose. The commemorative instinct 
never seeks satisfaction in biographic effort exclusively, even when 
the art of biography has ripened into satisfying fulness. A great 
man’s reputation and the moving incidents in his career never live 
solely in the printed book or the literary word. In a great man’s 
lifetime, and for many years after, his fame and his fortunes live most 
effectually on living lips. The talk of surviving kinsmen, fellow- 
craftsmen, admiring acquaintances, and sympathetic friends is the 
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treasure-house which best preserves the personality of the dead hero 
for those who come soon after him, and when biography is unprac- 
tised no other treasure-house is known. 

The report of such converse moves quickly from mouth to mouth. 
In its progress the narration naturally grows fainter, and, when no 
biographer lies in wait for it, it ultimately perishes altogether. But 
oral tradition respecting a great man whose work has fascinated the 
imagination of his countrymen comes into circulation early, persists 
long, even in the absence of biography, and safeguards substantial 
elements of truth through many generations. Although the bio- 
grapher put in no appearance, it is seldom that some fragment of 
oral tradition respecting a departed hero is not committed to paper 
by one or other amateur gossip who comes within earshot of it 
early inits career. The casual unsifted record of floating anecdote is 
not always above suspicion. As arule it is embodied in familiar corre- 
spondence, or in diaries, or in commonplace books, where clear and 
definite language is rarely met with; but, however disappointingly 
imperfect and trivial, however disjointed, however deficient in 
literary form the registered jottings of oral tradition may be, it is 
in them, if they exist at all with any title to credit, that future ages 
best realise the great man to have been in plain fact a living eatity, 
and no mere shadow of a name. 


Ill 


When Shakespeare died on the 23rd of April, 1616, many men 
and women were alive who had come into personal association with 
him, and there were many more who had heard of him from those 
who had spoken with him. Apart from his numerous kinsfolk and 
neighbours at Stratford-on-Avon, there were in London a large 
society of fellow-authors and fellow-actors with whom he lived in 
close communion. Very little correspondence or other intimate 
memorials alike of Shakespeare’s professional friends and of his kinsfolk 
and country neighbours survive. Nevertheless some scraps of the 
talk about Shakespeare that circulated among his acquaintances or 
was handed on by them to the next generation has been tracked to 
written paper of the seventeenth century and to printed books. A 
portion of these scattered memorabilia of the earliest known oral 
traditions respecting Shakespeare has come to light very recently ; 
other portions have been long accessible. As a connected whole 
they have never been narrowly scrutinised, and I believe it may 
serve a useful purpose to consider with some minuteness how the 
mass of them came into being. 

The more closely Shakespeare’s career is studied the plainer it 
becomes that his experiences and fortunes were identical with those 
of all who followed in his day his profession of dramatist, and that 
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his conscious aims and ambitions and practices were those of every 
contemporary man of letters. The difference between the results 
of his endeavours and those of his fellows was due to the magic and 
involuntary working of genius, which, since the birth of poetry, 
has exercised ‘as large a charter as the wind, to blow on whom it 
pleases.’ Speculation or debate as to why genius bestowed its 
fullest inspiration on Shakespeare is no less futile than speculation 
or debate as to why he was born into the world with a head on 
his shoulders instead of a block of stone. It is enough for wise 
men to know the obvious fact that genius endowed Shakespeare 
with its richest gifts, and a very small acquaintance with the 
literary history of the world and the manner in which genius 
habitually plays its part there will show the folly of cherishing 
astonishment that Shakespeare, rather than one more nobly born or 
more academically trained, should have been chosen for the glorious 
dignity. Nowhere is this lesson moreconvincingly taught than by 
a systematic survey of the oral tradition. Shakespeare figures there 
as a supremely favoured heir of genius, whose humility of birth and 
education merely serves to intensify the respect due to his achieve- 
ment. 

In London, where Shakespeare’s work was mainly done and his 
fortune and reputation achieved, he lived with none in more inti- 
amate social relations than with the leading members of his own 
prosperous company of actors, which, under the patronage of the 
king, produced his greatest plays. Like himself, most of his 
colleagues were men of substance, sharers with him in the two 
most fashionable theatres of the metropolis, oecupiers of residences 
in both town and country, owners of houses and lands, and bearers 
of coat-armour of that questionable validity which commonly attaches 
to the heraldry of the nouveaux riches. Two of these affluent 
associates predeceased Shakespeare ; and one of those, Augustine 
Phillips, attested his friendship in a small legacy. Three of Shake- 
speare’s fellow-actors were affectionately remembered by him in his 
will, and a fourth, one of the youngest members of the company, 
proved his regard for Shakespeare’s memory by taking, a generation 
after the dramatist’s death, Charles Hart, Shakespeare’s grand-nephew, 
into his employ as a ‘boy’ or apprentice, thereby starting him in 
@ prosperous career, in which at its height he was seriously likened 
to his grand-uncle’s most distinguished actor-ally, Richard Burbage. 
Above all is it to be borne in mind that to the disinterested admira- 
tion for his genius of two fellow-members of Shakespeare’s company 
we owe the preservation and publication of the greater part of his 
literary work. The personal fascination of ‘so worthy a friend and 
fellow as was our Shakespeare’ bred in all his fellow-workers an 
affectionate pride in their intimacy. 

Such men were the parents of the greater part of the surviving 
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oral tradition of Shakespeare, and no better parentage could be 
wished for. To the first accessible traditions of proved oral 
currency after Shakespeare’s death, the two fellow-actors who called 
the great First Folio into existence pledged their credit in writing 
only seven years after his death. They printed in their pre- 
liminary pages of that volume these three statements of common 
fame, viz. that to Shakespeare and his plays in his lifetime was 
invariably extended the fullest favour of the court and its lead- 
ing officers; that death deprived him of the opportunity he 
had long contemplated of preparing his literary work for the press ; 
and that he wrote with so rapidly flowing a pen that his manu- 
script was never defaced by alteration or erasure. Shakespeare’s 
extraordinary rapidity of composition was an especially frequent 
topic of contemporary debate. Ben Jonson, the most intimate 
personal friend of Shakespeare outside the circle of working 
actors, wrote how ‘the players’ would ‘often mention’ the 
circumstance to him, and how he was in the habit of arguing 
that Shakespeare’s work would have been the better had he devoted 
more time to its correction. The players, Ben Jonson adds, were 
wont to grumble that such a remark was ‘malevolent,’ and he 
delighted in seeking to vindicate it to them on what seemed to him 
to be just critical grounds. The copious deliverances of Jonson in 
the tavern-parliaments of the London wits, which were in almost 
continuous session during the first four decades of the seventeenth 
century, set flowing much other oral tradition of Shakespeare, whom 
Jouson said he loved and whose memory he honoured ‘on this side 
idolatry as much as any.’ One of Jonson’s remarks which seems to 
have lived longest on the lips of contemporaries was that Shake- 
speare ‘was indeed honest and [like his own Othello] of an open and 
free nature, had an excellent phantasy, brave notions and gentle 
expressions, wherein he flowed with that facility that sometimes 
it was necessary he should be stopped.’ 

To the same category of oral tradition belongs the further piece 
which Fuller enshrined in his slender story of Shakespeare’s effect- 
ive engagements with Ben Jonson in dialectical battle. Jonson’s 
dialectical skill was for a long period undisputed, and for gossip to 
credit Shakespeare with victory in such conflict was to pay his 
memory even more enviable honour than Jonson paid it in his own 
obiter dicta. 

There is yet an additional scrap of oral tradition which, reduced 
to writing about the time that Fuller was at work, confirms 
Shakespeare’s reputation for quickness of wit in everyday life, 
especially in intercourse with the critical giant Jonson. Dr. Donne, 
the Jacobean poet and dean of St. Paul’s, who knew Jonson well, told, 
apparently on Jonson’s authority, the story that Shakespeare, having 
consented to act as godfather to one of Jonson’s sons, solemnly 
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promised Jonson to give the child a dozen good ‘latin spoons’ for 
the father to ‘ translate.’ JLatim was a play upon the word ‘ latten,’ 
which was the name of a metal resembling brass. The simple quip 
was a good-humoured hit at Jonson’s pride in his classical learning. 
Dr. Donne related the anecdote to Sir Nicholas L’Estrange, a country 
gentleman of literary tastes, who had no interest in Shakespeare 
except from the literary point of view. He entered it in his 
common-place book within thirty years of Shakespeare’s death. 


IV 


Of the twenty-five actors who are enumerated in a preliminary 
page of the great First Folio, as filling in Shakespeare’s lifetime 
chief réles in his plays, few survived him long. All of them 
came in personal contact with him; several of them constantly 
appeared with him on the stage from early days. The two who were 
longest lived, John Lowin and Joseph Taylor, came at length to bear 
a great weight of years. They were both Shakespeare’s juniors, 
Lowin by twelve years, and Taylor by twenty, but both established 
their reputation by middle age. Lowin at twenty-seven took part 
with Shakespeare in the first representation of Ben Jonson’s Sejanus 
in 1603. He was an early, if not the first, interpreter of the 
character of Falstaff. Taylor as understudy to the great actor 
Burbage, a very close ally of Shakespeare, seems to have achieved 
some success in the part of Hamlet, and to have been applauded in 
the réle of Iago, while the dramatist yet lived. When the dramatist 
died, Lowin was forty, and Taylor over thirty. Subsequently, as their 
senior colleagues one by one passed from the world, these two 
actors assumed first rank in their company, and before the ruin in 
which the Civil War involved all theatrical enterprise, they were 
acknowledged to stand at the head of their profession.? Taylor 
lived through the Commonwealth, and Lowin far into the reign of 
Charles the Second, ultimately reaching his ninety-third year. Their 
last days were passed in indigence, and Lowin when an octogenarian 
was reduced to keeping the inn of the ‘ Three Pigeons’ at Brentford. 
Both these men kept alive from personal knowledge some oral Shake- 
spearean tradition during the fifty years and more that followed his 
death. Little of their gossip is extant. But it was put on record, 
long before the end of the century, by John Downes the old prompter 
and librarian of a chief London theatre, that Taylor repeated 


* Like almost all their colleagues, they had much literary taste. When public 
events compulsorily retired them from the stage, they, with the aid of the dramatist 
Shirley and eight other actors, two of whom were members with them of Shake- 
speare’s old company, did an important service to English literature. In 1647 they 
collected for first publication in folio Beaumont and Fletcher's plays; only one, 
The Wild Goose Chase, was omitted, and that piece Taylor and Lowin brought out 
by their unaided efforts five years later. 
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instructions which he had received from Shakespeare’s own lips for 
the playing of the part of Hamlet, while Lowin narrated in detail how 
Shakespeare taught him the theatrical interpretation of the character 
of Henry the Eighth—in that play which came from the joint pens 
of Shakespeare and Fletcher. Both Taylor’s and Lowin’s reminiscences 
were passed on to Thomas Betterton, the greatest actor of the 
Restoration, and the most influential figure in the theatrical life of 
his day. Through him they were permanently incorporated in the 
verbal stage-lore of the country. No doubt is possible of the validity 
of this piece of oral tradition, which, springing from the mouths 
of those who personally benefited by the exertion, reveals Shake- 
speare in the act of personally supervising the production of his own 
plays. : 

Taylor and Lowin were probably the last actors to speak of 
Shakespeare from personal knowledge. But hardly less deserving of 
attention are scraps of gossip about Shakespeare that survive in 
writing in the words of some of Taylor and Lowin’s actor-con- 
temporaries who, though they were never themselves in personal 
relations with Shakespeare, knew many formerly in direct relation 
with him. Probably the seventeenth-century actor with the most 
richly stored memory of the oral Shakespearean tradition was William 
Beeston, to whose house in Hog Lane, Shoreditch, the curious often 
resorted in Charles the Second’s time to listen to his reminiscences of 
Shakespeare and of the poets of Shakespeare’s epoch. Beeston died 
after a busy theatrical life at eighty or upwards in 1682. He belonged 
to a family of distinguished actors or actor-managers. His* father, 
brothers and son were all, like himself, prominent in the profession, 
and some of them were almost as long-lived as himself. His own 
career combined with that of his father covered more than a century, 
and both sedulously and with pride cultivated intimacy with 
contemporary dramatic authors. It was probably William Beeston’s 
grandfather, also William Beeston, to whom the satirical Elizabethan, 
Thomas Nash, dedicated in 1593 with good-humoured irony one of 
his insolent libels on Gabriel Harvey, a scholar who had defamed the 
memory of a dead friend. Nash laughed at his patron’s struggles 
with syntax in his efforts to write poetry, and at his addiction to 
drink, which betrayed itself in his red nose, but he greeted William 
Beeston the first as a boon companion who was generous in his 
entertainment of threadbare scholars. Christopher Beeston, this 
man’s son, the father of the Shakespearean gossip, had in abundance 
the hereditary taste for letters. He was at one time Shakespeare’s 
associate on the stage. Both took part together in the first repre- 
sentation of Ben Jonson’s Every Man im His Humour, in 1598. 
His name was again linked with Shakespeare’s in the will of their 
fellow-actor, Augustine Phillips, who left each of them a legacy as a 
token of friendship at his death in 1605. Christopher Beeston left 
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Shakespeare’s company of actors for another early in his career, and his 
closest friend among the actor-authors of his day in later life was not. 
Shakespeare himself but Thomas Heywood, a very popular dramatist 
and pamphleteer who lived on to 1650. It was a friendship which 
kept Beeston’s respect for Shakespeare at a fitting pitch. Heywood, 
who wrote the affectionate lines : 


Mellifluous Shakespeare, whose inchanting Quill 
Commanded Mirth or Passion, was but Wil, 


enjoys the distinction of having published in Shakespeare’s lifetime 
the only expression of resentment that is known to have come from 
the dramatist’s proverbially ‘ gentle’ lips. He ‘was much offended,” 
Heywood wrote, with an unprincipled publisher who ‘presumed to 
make so bold with his name’ as to put it to a book of which he was 
not the author. And Beeston had some concern in the volume 
called An Apology for Actors, to which Heywood appended these 
words of Shakespeare; for in the book he briefly vindicated the 
recreation which the playhouse afforded, in preliminary verses 
addressed to the author, his ‘good friend and fellow Thomas 
Heywood.’ Much else in Christopher Beeston’s professional career 
is known, but it is sufficient to mention here that he died in 1637, 
while he was filling the post that he had long held, of manager of 
the King and Queen’s Company of Players at the Cock-Pit Theatre 
in Drury Lane. It was the chief playhouse of the time, and his wife 
was lessee of it, 

Christopher’s son, William Beeston the second, was his father’s 
coadjutor in Drury Lane and succeeded him in his high office there. 
The son encountered difficulties with the Government through an 
alleged insult to the King in one of the pieces that he produced, and 
he had to retire from the Cock-Pit to a smaller theatre in Salisbury 
Court, but he retained the respect of the play-going and the litera- 
ture-loving public until his death, and his son George, whom he 
brought up to the stage, carried on the family repute to a later 
generation. William Beeston had no liking for dissolute society, and 
the open vice of Charles the Second’s Court pained him. He lived 
in old age much in seclusion, but by a congenial circle he was always 
warmly welcomed for the freshness and enthusiasm of his talk about 
the poets who flourished in his youth. ‘Divers times (in my 
hearing),’ one of his auditors, Francis Kirkman, an ardent collector 
and reader of old plays, wrote to him in 1652—‘ Divers times (in my 
hearing), to the admiration of the whole company you have most 
judiciously discoursed of Poesie.’ He was recognised as ‘the 
happiest interpreter and judg of our English stage-Playes this 
Nation ever produced; which the Poets and Actors of these times 
cannot (without ingratitude) deny; for I have heard the chief, 
and most ingenious of them, acknowledg their Fames and Profits 
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essentially sprung from your instructions, judgment and fancy.’ 
Few who heard Beeston talk failed, Kirkman continues, to sub- 
scribe ‘to his opinion that no Nation could glory in such Playes’ 
as those that came from the pens of the great Elizabethans, Shake- 
speare, Fletcher, and Ben Jonson. Dryden bestowed on Beeston the 
title of ‘the chronicle of the stage,’ and John Aubrey, the honest 
antiquary and gossip, who had in his disorderly brain the makings 
of a Boswell, sought Beeston’s personal acquaintance about 1660 in 
order to ‘take from him the lives of the old English Poets.’ It is 
Aubrey who has recorded most of such sparse fragments of Beeston’s 
talk as survive—how Edmund ‘Spenser was a little man, wore short 
hair, little bands, and little cuffs,’ and how Sir John Suckling came 
to invent the game of cribbage. Of Shakespeare Beeston related 
that he ‘did act exceedingly well,’ far better than Jonson ; that ‘he 
understood Latin pretty well, for he had been in his younger years 
a schoolmaster in the country ;’ that ‘he was a handsome, well- 
shaped man, very good company, and of a very ready and pleasant 
smooth wit;’ and that he and Ben Jonson gathered ‘ humours of 
men daily wherever they came.’ Kirkman’s and Aubrey’s testimony 
to Beeston’s influence on ‘the poets and actors of these times’ 
leaves little doubt that Sir William D’Avenant, Beeston’s successor 
as manager at Drury Lane, and Mr. Thomas Shadwell, the popular 
writer of comedies, echoed their old mentor’s views when they, in 
conversation with Aubrey, credited Shakespeare with ‘a most 
prodigious wit,’ and declared that they ‘did admire his natural parts 
beyond all other dramatical writers.’ * 

John Lacy, another actor of Beeston’s generation, who made an 
immense reputation on the stage and was also a successful writer of 
farces, was one of Beeston’s closest friends, and, having been personally 
acquainted with Ben Jonson, could lend to many of Beeston’s stories 
useful corroborative or additional testimony. With Lacy, too, 
Aubrey conversed of Shakespeare’s career. At the same time, the 
popularity of Shakespeare’s grand-nephew, Charles Hart, who was 
called the Burbage of his day, conspicuously maintained among actors 
the appetite for Shakespearean tradition, especially of the theatrical 
kind. Hart had no direct acquaintance with his great kinsman, who 
died fully ten years before he was born, and his father, who was six- 
teen at Shakespeare’s death, died in his son’s boyhood ; but Hart’s 
grandmother, the poet’s sister, lived till he was twenty-one, and 
Richard Robinson, the fellow-member of Shakespeare’s company who 
first taught Hart to act, survived till 1647. That Hart did what he 
could to satisfy the curiosity of his companions there is a precise 
oral tradition to confirm. According to the story, first put on record 

* Aubrey’s reports of his miscellaneous gossip were first fully printed from his 


manuscripts in the Bodleian Library by the Clarendon Press in 1898. They were 
most carefully edited by the Rev. Andrew Clark. 
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in the eighteenth century by the painstaking antiquary, William 
Oldys, it was through Hart that some actors made, in the middle of 
the century, the exciting discovery that Gilbert, one of Shakespeare’s 
brothers, who was his junior by only two years, was still living at a 
patriarchal age. Oldys describes the concern with which Hart’s pro- 
fessional acquaintances questioned the old man about the dramatist, 
and their disappointment when his failing memory only enabled him 
to recall his brother’s performance of the part of Adam in his comedy of 
As you like u#. It should be added that Oldys obtained his informa- 
tion of the episode, which deserves more attention than it has received, 
from an actor of a comparatively recent generation, John Bowman, 
who died over eighty in 1759 after spending ‘more than half an age 
on the London theatres.’ 


v 

Valuable as these actors’ testimonies are, it is in another rank of 
the profession that we find the most important link in the chain of 
witnesses alike to the persistence and authenticity of the oral 
tradition of Shakespeare which was current in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Sir William D’Avenant, the chief play- 
wright and promoter of theatrical enterprise of his day, enjoyed 
among persons of influence and quality infinite credit and confidence. 
As a boy he and his brothers had come into personal relations 
with the dramatist under their father’s roof, and the experience 
remained the proudest boast of their lives. D’Avenant was little 
more than ten when Shakespeare died, and his direct intercourse 
with him was consequently slender; but D’Avenant was a child of 
the Muses, and his slight acquaintance with the living Shakespeare 
spurred him to treasure all that he could learn of his hero from 
any who had enjoyed fuller opportunities of intimacy. To realise 
the manner in which the child D’Avenant and his brothers came 
to know Shakespeare is to approach the dramatist through oral 
tradition at very close quarters. D’Avenant’s father, a melancholy 
person who was never known to laugh, long kept at Oxford the 
Crown Inn in Carfax. Gossip which was current in Oxford through- 
out the seventeenth century, and was put on record before the end 
of it by more than one scholar of the University, establishes that 
Shakespeare on his annual journeys between London and Stratford- 
on-Avon was in the habit of staying at the elder Davenant’s Oxford 
hostelry. The report ran that ‘he was exceedingly respected’ in 
the house, and was freely admitted to the inn-keeper’s domestic 
circle. The inn-keeper’s wife was credited with a mercurial dis- 
position which contrasted strangely with her husband’s sardonic 
temperament, and it was often said in Oxford that Shakespeare 
not merely found his chief attraction at the Crown Inn in the 
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wife’s witty conversation, but formed a closer intimacy with her 
than moralists would approve. Oral tradition speaks in clearer 
tones of his delight in the children of the family—four boys and 
three girls. We have at command statements on that subject from 
the lips of two of the sons. The eldest son, Robert, who was after- 
wards a parson in Wiltshire, and was on familiar terms with many 
men of culture, often recalled with pride for their benefit that 
‘Mr. William Shakespeare’ had given him as a child ‘a hundred 
kisses.’ 

The third son, William, was more expansive in his reminiscences, 
It was generally understood at Oxford in the early years of the 
seventeenth century that he was the poet’s godson, as his name 
would allow, but some gossips bad it that the poet’s paternity 
was of a less spiritual character, and that when the boy in 
Shakespeare’s lifetime informed a doctor of the university that he 
was on his way to ask a blessing of his godfather who had just arrived 
in the town, the child was warned by his interlocutor against taking 
the name of God in vain. It is proof of the estimation in which 
D’Avenant held Shakespeare that when he came to man’s estate he was 
‘content enough to have’ the insinuation ‘thought to be true.’ He 
would talk freely with his friends over a glass of wine of Shakespeare’s 
visits to his father’s house, and would say ‘that it seemed to him 
that he wrote with Shakespeare’s very spirit.’ Of his reverence for 
Shakespeare he gave less questionable proof in a youthful elegy in 
which he represented the flowers and trees on the banks of the Avon 
mourning for Shakespeare’s death and the river weeping itself away. 
He was credited, too, with having adopted the new spelling of his 
name D’Avenant, so as to read into it a reference to the river Avon. 
In maturer age D’Avenant sought out the old actors Taylor and Lowin, 
and mastered their information respecting Shakespeare, their early 
colleague on the stage. With a curious perversity he mainly devoted 
his undoubted genius in his later years to rewriting in accordance 
with the debased taste of Charles the Second’s reign the chief works 
of his idol ; but until D’Avenant’s death in 1668 the unique character 
of Shakespeare’s greatness had no stouter champion than he, and in 
the circle of men of wit and fashion, of which he was the centre, 
none kept the cult alive with greater enthusiasm. His early friend 
Sir John Suckling, the Cavalier poet, who was only seven years old 
when Shakespeare died, he infected so thoroughly with his own affec- 
tionate admiration that Suckling wrote of the dramatist in familiar 
letters as ‘my friend Mr. William Shakespear.’ One of the most 
precise and valuable pieces of oral tradition which directly owed its 
currency to D’Avenant was the detailed story of the generous gift of 
1000/. which Shakespeare’s patron, the Earl of Southampton, made 
him, ‘to enable him to go through with a purchase which he heard 
he had a mind to.’ Rowe, Shakespeare’s first biographer, recorded 
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this particular on the specific authority of D’Avenant, who, he pointed 
out, ‘ was probably very well acquainted with’ the dramatist’s ‘ affairs.’ 
At the same time it was often repeated that D’Avenant was owner of a 
complimentary letter which James the First had written to Shake- 
speare with his own hand. A literary politician, John Sheffield, 
Earl of Mulgrave and Duke of Buckinghamshire, who survived 
D’Avenant nearly half a century, said that he had examined the 
epistle while it was in D’Avenant’s keeping. The publisher Lintot 
first printed the statement in a preface to an edition of Shakespeare’s 
Poems in 1709. 

D’Avenant’s devotion did much for Shakespeare’s memory, but 
it stimulated others to do even more for the after-generations who 
wished to know the whole truth about Shakespeare’s life. The 
great actor Betterton was D’Avenant’s close associate in his last years. 
D’Avenant coached him in the parts both of Hamlet and Henry the 
Eighth, in the light of the instruction which he derived through the 
medium of Taylor and Lowin from Shakespeare’s own lips; but more 
important is it to note that D’Avenant’s ardour as a seeker after know- 
ledge of Shakespeare fired Betterton into making a pilgrimage to 
Stratford-on-Avon to glean oral traditions of the dramatist’s life there. 
Many other of Shakespeare’s admirers had previously made his tomb 
in Stratford Church a place of pilgrimage, and Aubrey had acknow- 
ledged in haphazard fashion the value of Stratford gossip. But it 
was Betterton’s visit that laid the train for any systematic union of 
the oral traditions of London and Stratford respectively. It was not 
until the two streams of tradition mingled in equal strength that a 
regular biography was prxcible. Betterton was the efficient cause of 
this conjunction. All that .‘ratford-on-Avon revealed to him he put 
at the disposal of Nicholas Rowe, who was the first to attempt a formal 
memoir. Of Betterton’s assistance Rowe made generous acknow- 
ledgment in these terms :— 


I must own a particular Obligation to him [#.e. Betterton] for the most 
considerable part of the Passages relating to his [i.e. Shakespeare’s}] Life, 
which I have here transmitted to the Publick; his veneration for the Memory of 
Shakespear having engag’d him to make a Journey into Warwickshire, on purpose 
to gather up what Remains he could of a Name for which he had so great a 
Value. 


VI 


The contemporary epitaph on Shakespeare’s tomb in Stratford- 
on-Avon Church, which acclaimed Shakespeare a writer of supreme 
genius, gave the inhabitants of the little town no opportunity of 
ignoring at any period the fact that the greatest poet of his era had 
been their fellow-townsman. Stratford was indeed openly identified 
with Shakespeare’s career from the earliest possible day, and the 
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first topographer of Warwickshire, writing about 1650, noted that 
the place was memorable for having given ‘birth and sepulture to 
our late famous poet Will. Shakespeare.’ But the obscure little 
town produced in the years that followed Shakespeare’s death none 
who left behind records of their experience, and such fragments of 
oral tradition of Shakespeare at Stratford as are extant survive 
accidentally, with one notable exception, in the manuscript notes 
of visitors who, like Betterton, were drawn thither by a veneration 
acquired elsewhere. 

John Ward, a seventeenth-century vicar of Stratford, settled 
there in 1662 at the age of thirty-three, forty-six years after 
Shakespeare’s death, and remained there till his death in 1681. 
He is the only resident of the century who wrote down any of the 
local story. Ward was a man of good sentiment. He judged that 
it became a vicar of Stratford to know his Shakespeare well, and one 
of his private reminders for his conduct runs—‘ Remember to 
peruse Shakespeare’s plays, and bee much versed in them, that I may 
not bee ignorant in that matter.’ Ward was a voluminous diarist 
and a faithful chronicler as far as he cared to go. Shakespeare’s last 
surviving daughter, Judith Quiney, was dying when he arrived in 
Stratford, but he seems to have known Lady Barnard, Shakespeare’s 
only grandchild and last surviving descendant, who lived in the 
neighbouring county of Northampton till 1670. Ward reported from 
local conversation six important details : viz. that Shakespeare retired 
to Stratford in his elder days; that he wrote at the most active period 
of his life two plays a year; that he made so large an income from his 
dramas that ‘ he spent at the rate of 1,000/. a year’; that he enter- 
tained his literary friends Drayton and Jonson at ‘a merry meeting’ 
shortly before his death, and that he died of its effects. 

Oxford, which was only thirty-six miles distant, supplied the 
majority of Stratford tourists, who, before Betterton, gathered oral tra- 
dition there. Aubrey, the Oxford gossip, roughly noted six points other 
than those embodied in Ward’s diary, viz. that Shakespeare had as a Jad 
helped his father in his trade of butcher; that one of the poet’s com- 
panions in boyhood, who died young, had almost as extraordinary a 
‘natural wit’; that Shakespeare betrayed very early signs of poetic 
genius; that he paid annual visits to his native place when his career 
was at its height; that he loved at tavern meetings in the town to 
chaff John Combe, the richest of his fellow-townsmen, who was accused 
of usurious practices ; and finally that he died possessed of a substantial 
fortune. Until the end of the century, visitors were shown round the 
church by an aged parish clerk, some of whose gossip about Shake- 
speare was recorded by one of them in 1693. The old man came thus 
to supply two further items of information: how Shakespeare ran 
away in youth and how he sought service at a playhouse, ‘and by 
this meanes had an opportunity to be what he afterwards proved.” 
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A different visitor next year recorded in an extant letter to a friend 
yet more scraps of oral tradition. These were to the effect that ‘the 
great Shakespear’ dreaded the removal of his bones to the charnel- 
house attached to the church; that he caused his grave to be dug 
seventeen feet deep; and that he wrote the rude warning against 
moving his remains, which was inscribed on his gravestone, in order 
to meet the capacity of the ‘very ignorant sort of people’ whose 
business it was to look after burials. Betterton gained some more 
precise particulars—the date of baptism and the like—from an 
examination of the parochial records ; but the most valuable piece of 
oral tradition with which his research must be credited was the 
account of Shakespeare’s deer-stealing escapade at Charlecote. 
Another tourist from Oxford privately and independently put 
that anecdote into writing at the same date, but Rowe, who first 
gave it to the world in his biography, relied exclusively on 
Betterton’s authority. At a little later period inquiries made at 
Stratford by a second actor, Bowman, yielded a trifle more. Bow- 
man came to know a very reputable resident at Bridgtown, a hamlet 
adjoining Stratford, Sir William Bishop, whose family was of old 
standing there. Sir William was born ten years after Shakespeare 
died, and lived close to Stratford till 1700; he told Bowman that a 
part of Falstaff’s character was drawn from a fellow-townsman at 
Siraiford against whom Shakespeare cherished a grudge owing to 
his obduracy in some business transaction. Bowman repeated the 
story to Oldys, who put it on record. 

Although one could wish the early oral tradition of Stratford to 
have been more thoroughly reported, such as is extant in writing is 
sufficient to prove that Shakespeare’s literary eminence was well 
known in his native place during the century that followed his death. 
In many villages in the neighbourhood of Stratford—at Bidford, at 
Wilmeote, at Greet, at Dursley—there long persisted like oral 
tradition of Shakespeare’s occasional visits, but these were not 
written down before the middle of the eighteenth century; and 
although they are of service as proof of the local dissemination of 
his fame, they are somewhat less definite than the traditions that 
suffered earlier record and need not be particularised here. One 
light piece of gossip, which was associated with a country parish at 
some distance from Stratford, can alone be traced back to remote 
date, and was quickly committed to writing. A trustworthy Oxford 
don, Josias Howe, fellow and tutor of Trinity, was born early in the 
seventeenth century at Grendon in Buckinghamshire, where his father 
was long rector, and he maintained close relations with his birth- 
place during his life of more than ninety years. Grendon was on the 
road between Oxford and London. Howe stated that Shakespeare 
often visited the place in his journey from Stratford, and that he 
found the original of his character of Dogberry in the person of a 
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parish constable who lived on there till 1642. Howe was on familiar 
terms with the man, and he confided his reminiscence to his friend 
Aubrey, who duly recorded it, although in a somewhat confused 
shape. 


VII 


It is with early oral tradition of Shakespeare's personal experience 
that I am dealing here. It is not my purpose to notice early 
literary criticism, of which there is abundant supply. It was 
obviously the free circulation of the fame of Shakespeare’s work which 
stimulated the activity of interest in his private fortunes and led to 
the chronicling of the oral tradition regarding them. It could easily 
be shown that, outside the circle of professional poets, dramatists, 
actors, and fellow-townsmen, Shakespeare’s name was, from his first 
coming into public notice, constantly on the lips of scholars, statesmen 
and men of fashion who had any glimmer of literary taste. The Muse of 
History indeed drops plain hints of the views expressed at the social 
meetings of the great in the seventeenth century when Shakespeare 
was under discussion. Before 1643, ‘all persons of quality that had 
wit and learning’ engaged in a set debate in the rooms at Eton 
College of ‘the ever-memorable’ fellow John Hales on the question 
of Shakespeare’s merits compared with those of classical poets, and the 
judges who presided over ‘ this ingenious assembly ’ unanimously and 
without qualification decided in favour of Shakespeare’s superiority. 
Lord Clarendon held Shakespeare to be one of the ‘ most illustrious 
of our nation,’ and among the many heroes of his admiration, Shake- 
speare was of the elect few who were ‘ most agreeable to his lordship’s 
general humour.’ He was at the pains of securing a portrait of 
Shakespeare to hang in his house in St. James’s. The proudest and 
probably the richest nobleman in political circles at the end of the 
seventeenth century, the Duke of Somerset, was often heard to 
speak of his ‘ pleasure in that Greatness of Thought, those natural 
Images, those Passions finely touch’d, and that beautiful Expression 
which is everywhere to be met with in Shakespear.’ 


VItl 


It was to this Duke of Somerset that Rowe appropriately dedicated 
the first biography of the poet, which was originally designed as a 
preface to the first critical edition of his plays. ‘Though the works 
of Mr. Shakespear may seem to many not to want a comment,’ 
Rowe wrote modestly enough, ‘yet I fancy some little account of 
the man himself may not be thought improper to go along with 
them.’ Rowe did his work quite as well as the rudimentary state 
of the biographic art of his day allowed. He was unconscious that 
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he was exposing himself to any charge of niggardliness in his supply 
of information. He had placed himself in the hands of Betterton, 
an investigator at first hand. But the fact remains that Rowe 
made no sustained or scholarly effort to collect exhaustively even 
the oral tradition; still less did he consult with thoroughness 
official records or references to Shakespeare’s literary achievements 
in the books of his contemporaries. Such labour as that was 
to be undertaken later, when the practice of biography had as- 
similated more scientific method. Rowe preferred the straw of 
vague rhapsody to the brick of solid fact. Nevertheless his memoir 
laid the foundations on which his successors built. It set ringing 
the bell which called together that mass of information drawn 
from every source—manuscript archives, printed books, oral tradition 
—which now far exceeds what is accessible in the case of any 
poet contemporary with Shakespeare. Some links in the chain of 
Shakespeare’s career are still missing, and we must wait for the 
future to disclose them. But, though the clues at present are in 
some places faint, the trail never altogether eludes the patient 
investigator. The ascertained facts are already numerous enough 
to define beyond risk of intelligent doubt the direction that Shake- 
speare’s career followed. Its general outline is fully established, as 
we have seen, by one source of knowledge alone—one out of many— 
by the oral tradition which survives from the seventeenth century. 
It may be justifiable to cherish regret for the loss of Shakespeare’s 
autograph papers and of his familiar correspondence. But the absence 
of such documentary material can excite scepticism of the received 
tradition only in those who are ignorant of the fate that invariably 
befell the original manuscripts and correspondence of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean poets and dramatists. Save for a few fragments of small 
literary moment, no play of the era in its writer’s autograph escaped 
early destruction by fire or dust-bin. No machinery then ensured, 
no custom then encouraged, the due preservation of the autographs 
of men distinguished for poetic genius. Provision was made in the 
public record offices or in private muniment-rooms for the protec- 
tion of the official papers and correspondence of men in public life 
and of manuscript memorials affecting the property and domestic 
history of great county families. But even in the case of men 
of the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries in official life who, as 
often happened, devoted their leisure to literature, the autographs of 
their literary compositions have for the most part perished, and there 
usually only remain in the official depositories remnants of their 
writings about matters of official routine. Not all those depositories, 
it is to be admitted, have yet been fully explored, and in some of 
them a more thorough search than has yet been undertaken may be 
expected to throw new light on Shakespeare’s biography. Mean- 
while, instead of mourning helplessly over the lack of material for a 
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knowledge of Shakespeare’s life, it becomes ‘us to estimate aright 
what we have at our command, to study it closely in the light of the 
literary history of the epoch, and, while neglecting no opportunity 
of bettering our information, to recognise frankly the activity of the 
destroying agencies that have been at work from the outset. Then 
we shall wonder, not why we know so little, but why we know so 
much. 
Sipvey Leg, 
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THE COMING OF THE SUBMARINE— 
THE NEW BRITISH BOATS 


THE submarine has come and it has come to stay, not only in the 
British Navy but in the navies of the world. On the one hand it is 
true that we have the opinion of Rear-Admiral O'Neil, chief of 
the Bureau of Ordnance of the United States Navy, that this type of 
war-craft has not yet passed beyond the experimental stage. On 
the other we have the action of the French authorities in acting in 
advance of the views which naval experts of the French Fleet have 
expressed as to the capabilities of these boats. Though neither 
invincibility nor perfection has been claimed, they have not only 
built many submarines, but are building more and are organising 
this branch of naval defence on the most systematic lines. There is 
good authority for the statement that a steamship is now under 
construction on the other side of the Channel to act as ‘ mother- 
ship’ to the submarines, or one flotilla of them, for it has been 
arranged that they shall be distributed in three groups. No pro- 
vision is at present made in the Estimates for this vessel, nor is she 
at first sight very different from an ordinary merchant ship, except 
that she is being fitted with special derricks whereby submarine 
boats can be lifted from the water and carried from point to point 
as desired by the admiral commanding the fleet. In a storm such 
a ‘mother-ship’ would be of the greatest advantage as it could stow 
the frail craft out of harm’s way. Similarly, presuming that the 
battle fleet had secured a temporary base or had fixed on some point 
at which to make an attack, the submarines would be conveyed to 
that spot in the ‘ mother-ship,’ the officers and men in the meantime 
enjoying all the warmth and comfort to be had only in a large vessel, 
and reserving their strength until the moment arrived at which, in 
the opinion of the admiral commanding, they could man their craft, 
launch them, and play their deadly dle, whatever it might be. 
Such a ‘ mother-ship’ in future years will probably be recognised as 
one of the essential auxiliaries of a squadron at sea, as absolutely 
necessary for the full efficiency of this arm as the big ship of the 
Vulcan type which will act as convoy or depédt to torpedo craft of 
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the ordinary type during the blockade of a port or in any operations 
away from their permanent base. 

Which shall we believe, the actions of the French, in sinking 
national capital of no mean amount, or the theoretical views of some 
British and American officers, who have not had as many oppor- 
tunities for specially studying this new type of man-of-war? It has 
been frequently alleged that French officers do not in their hearts 
believe the official and semi-official statements that have been made 
from time to time as to the achievements of submarines, that these 
statements have been grossly exaggerated. Will anyone who has 
watched the development of this branch of warfare in the French 
Navy assert that all the money represented by the small fleet of 
submarines has been laid out in order to bolster up a falsehood and 
encourage anticipations in the hearts of the people of the Republic 
that are already doomed never to be realised? Such unworthy 
motives have been suggested in the past more than once with refer- 
ence to French improvements in the instruments of warfare, but we 
have had to adopt the French ideas in the building up of our modern 
Navy, and now, while we profess to laugh at the submarine boats, 
we have built five, not because we expect that they will add to the 
gaiety of nations, but because the British authorities know that the 
submarine has come to stay, and that the French inventive instinct 
is leading the authorities on the other side of the Channel with that 
unerring rectitude which has made them pioneers in methods of naval 
warfare. There is another point that the detractors of this new engine 
of war fail to explain. Presuming that the officers of the Naval 
Department of the Republic feel assured that they have not wasted 
the public funds represented by these craft, that they believe that 
the submarine boat will have an important influence on the next 
war in which their country is engaged, which is the more likely—that 
they will exaggerate or depreciate the possibilities thus brought 
within their reach? The more favourable the reports which are 
permitted to gain currency, the greater the curiosity and anxiety of 
rivals, and the greater haste will they exhibit to provide themselves 
with this latest hornet of the seas. This is exactly what the French 
would not desire. Rather might they be expected to exaggerate the 
difficulties that they encounter in the course of their experiments 
with the new craft, and this, it is stated, is actually what has occurred. 
At any rate, it is impossible to believe that successive Ministers of 
Marine have continued to build these boats well knowing, after 
experiments spread over several years, that they have no future, and 
that when hostilities occur they will prove of no use. 

Hitherto the problem of submarine navigation has been largely 
academic, and powerful and sufficient reasons have led the Admiralty 
to ignore it. British opinion has always been sceptical, and for the 
test of causes: it has not desired that the obstacles to this form of 
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warfare should be surmounted. Officially we do not want the sub- 
marine to succeed, and when failure is foretold it is to be feared 
that the wish is father to the thought. We have carved out the 
Empire with the line-of-battle ship. Encounters with great ships 
constitute an honest, dogged, above-beard form of warfare that suits 
the Anglo-Saxon temperament; the blue-jacket and his master, the 
naval officer, love an old-fashioned fight, and are apt to regard with 
disfavour all other modes of attack which are less open and direct. 
The submarine boat is not an honest weapon. It suggests the foot- 
pad, the garotter, and the treacherous knife dug in an opponent’s 
back at a moment when he is off his guard. National sentiment in 
this country is against the submarine. National interests are also 
opposed to the submarine. We have invested all the insurance 
capital for the Empire in large ships. Practically we have staked 
our all on the battleship, on its great guns in barbette and casemate, 
on its belt of armour, and its great coal endurance, enabling it to 
travel long voyages or maintain a tedious blockade without replenish- 
ing its bunkers. We have placed our money on these great floating 
citadels, on their capacity to steam on and on and on, in storm or 
fog, emblems of our ocean supremacy, able to fight on the high seas, 
or to merely wait until the enemy attempts to escape from his 
ports. They are the invested funds of the Empire, they represent 
about sixty millions sterling, and wherever the British flag flies one 
of these armed citadels is not far off. 

Over forty millions has been spent in cruisers, to act as eyes 
and ears of the battle squadrons, to watch all the enemies’ move- 
ments and apprise the admiral of the ships of the line in order that 
he msy choose the most fortuitous moment for an encounter; to 
hang on to the heels of commerce-destroyers, and to act as guardians 
to merchant ships bearing to this country foodstuffs and material for 
our factories. If the submarine has come to stay as is asserted, then 
it is a menace to the battleship and the cruiser, and will minimise 
the effective power of such vessels. It is sometimes urged that it 
is merely the weapon of the weaker nation, that it can be utilised 
only in the defence of ports of a Power weaker at sea than our- 
selves. Even if this be true the future of the new craft still 
powerfully affects us, for it is these same ports with their submarine 
flotillas which we must blockade in time of war, and it is against our 
battleships and cruisers while engaged in the blockade that the 
submarine will be directed. It is folly to sweep aside the claims 
which are made for the submarine even if they are exaggerated. 
Though they were unsupported by reliable evidence they constitute 
a menace to the morale of the crews of ships opposed to them. 
No one who has cruised in recent years in the English Channel with 
either of our fleets at a time when an attack from torpedo boats and 
destroyers has been anticipated will be likely to minimise the 
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dangers to which the submarine will lay us open. There are 
officers who hold that at night these older types of torpedo craft, 
which lie so low in the water that they can be seen at a distance 
with difficulty, are a very real danger, for the dread that they 
engender will probably seriously affect the aim of the crews at the 
light guns, and five minutes’ wild, careless shooting may spell a 
naval disaster, the loss of a battleship, the doom of eight hundred 
men. This is the peril with a type of ship which moves always 
on the surface of the water and is held to be practically useless 
except for night attack. Suppose, however, that the torpedo craft 
be able to dive as soon as the great battleship comes within a 
couple of miles of her, and is able to swim beneath the waves, with 
only a small lookout, or perhaps not even that, on the surface. In 
less than twenty minutes she will be up to the battleship, unseen 
by the watchful crew, and may launch her deadly weapon without 
those devoted men having either seen her or being conscious of her 
presence. 

Now that the Admiralty have had five of these craft of terrible 
possibilities constructed we can no longer regard the evolution of this 
type of warship with amused incredulity. The problem has been 
brought to our very doors, and we shall neglect it at our peril. So 
long as the submarine was the mere toy of naval scientists on the 
other side of the Channel we could afford to treat the subject with in- 
difference. Now the submarine has reached a stage—even if only 
an ‘experimental stage,’ to quote Admiral O’Neil—when it becomes 
a menace. Across the English Channel these little boats are being 
marshalled and their crews drilled in the duties which they would 
have to carry out in opposing our fleets; for it is no secret 
either here or in France that this craft is directed against the naval 
forces of this country. It may be thatthe dreams of the enthusiasts 
are doomed to some measure of disappointment, but it is our busi- 
ness to test every weapon which may be used against us, ascertain 
its powers and limitations, and if necessary arrange the most feasible 
means of defence against it either by way of antidote or simul- 
taneous attack with the same instrument. Meantime, until these 
experiments have thrown some light on the problems involved, we do 
well to keep our minds open to conviction, rather than to maintain 
the old and foolish attitude of hostility to anything not consecrated 
by years of familiarity. Early in the present year the means will be 
available for testing the capabilities of the craft that are now being 
completed at Barrow. It isalready announcedthat the Admiralty will 
do all in their power to secure the secrecy of the results attained, 
and under the circumstances their policy is right and proper if they 
will be consistent, and refuse to foreign attachés the information 
which is withheld from the British people. 

As is already known, the five British boats have been built 
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under licence from the Holland company, who are the pioneers in 
this class of construction in the United States, and they do not differ 
materially from the new craft which are being built on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and have raised so much contention among 
naval officers. There are seven of these boats nearing completion 
according to the latest report of the Bureau of Ordnance, The 
Secretary of the United States Navy did not at the commencement 
of the year 1901 recommend Congress to lay down more boats until 
trials had been undertaken with those under construction. It is 
now, however, stated that, owing to the success of the Fulton, which 
is the experimental boat of the-new type building, it is likely further 
appropriations will be made for new construction of submarines. In 
fact, so fully is the value of the submarine appreciated by the people 
of the United States that the town of Newport has made application 
to the Government that at least two boats should be always kept 
there for the purpose of defence. Other important sea-coast towns 
are making similar applications, indicating a possibility of cheap 
protection being secured by the use of these craft. 

In view of the division of opinion that undoubtedly existed early 
in 1901, the decision last spring revealed the wisdom that may 
always be expected from the American Naval Department, but it 
must be understood that it reflected not at all on the possibilities 
which these boats suggest, and merely indicated that the American 
authorities would not take a leap in the dark, but were determined 
to await developments. Those developments have come, and they 
will assuredly be followed by orders for further boats of the Fulton 
type. : 

At this point it may be well to describe the form of submarine 
which has so far found most favour on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and of which we are building experimental specimens. Instead of 
taking any over-coloured and possibly inaccurate descriptions, I 
cannot do better than reproduce the very clear particulars of these 
boats which were given at a meeting of the Institution of Mechani- 
cal Engineers recently, by Lieutenant A. Trevor Dawson ; a statement 
which was buried among a mass of technical matter and failed to 
attract much attention at the time. Lieutenant Dawson, it may be 
explained, is the director of Messrs. Vickers, Sons & Maxim, the 
builders of the British boats, who is responsible for their design and 
construction, and he spoke from data of the most reliable character : 


The dimensions of the submarine boats which are being constructed for the 
British Navy are : length over all, 63 feet 4 inches ; beam, 11 feet 9 inches, with a 
displacement when submerged of 120 tons, One torpedo expulsion tube is 
formed at the extreme forward end of the boat, and four of the 18-inch White- 
head torpedoes are carried, the gear being arranged so that the torpedo may be 
discharged with the boat stationary or running at any speed, and when the vessel 
is awash or submerged. The scantlings of the hull have been designed to with- 
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stand the pressures consequent on submergence at a depth of 100 feet from the 
surface, the double-bottom tanks being utilised for ballast and storing purposes. 
Ingress and egress are through a conning-tower of armoured steel 4 inches 
thick and 32 inches in external diameter, fitted with observation ports. The 
propulsion of the vessel awash is by a gasoline engine with four single-acting 
cylinders water-jacketed, actuating pistons of the trunk type, with long surfaces, 
the connecting-rods being attached direct to the pistons. The inlet and exhaust 
valves are of the poppet type, and are in the cylinder heads, the levers by which 
they are operated being actuated by hand, mounted by sleeves keyed to the cam 
shaft running alongside and near to the top of the cylinder. The cam shaft makes 
one revolution for every two of the main crank shaft, and the motion is trans- 
mitted by two pairs of skew gears through a vertical shaft. The electric ignitors 
are actuated by eccentrics also from the cam shaft; the movable and fixed 
electrodes are fitted with platinum points. There being four cylinders it follows 
that there is an impulse for each revolution, and the speed may be varied from 
200 to 260 revolutions per minute, giving a maximum power of 190 b.h.p. 
The boat has one propeller with blades, and the speed awash is expected to be 
eight knots. Fuel is to be carried for a radius of 400 miles at this speed. 

Propulsion when submerged is by an electric motor, which, like the gasoline 
engine, drives the shaft from the propeller through gearing with clutch connection. 
This gearing enables both gasoline engine and motor to be at a lower level than 
the shaft, which is on the centre line of the boat. For diving the boats are fitted 
with horizontal as well as vertical rudder, while at the same time a simple system 
of automatically arranging the disposition of water ballast is fitted to overcome 
any lack of horizontal stability consequent upon the diving action. Automatic 
means are also provided for determining the angle of diving or of rising to the 
surface, and to obviate submergence to excessive depths, At the same time hand 
gear for most purposes is fitted. 


None of the opinions expressed on submarine boats in this country, 
in America, or in France apply to this new type of Holland boat. 
It differs fundamentally from the French craft in that it does not 
sink slowly on an even keel, an operation that takes from fourteen or 
fifteen minutes to twenty minutes, but dives like a porpoise beneath 
the water within fewer seconds than the French submarines take 
minutes. It is, in fact, calculated—and was demonstrated in 
America during November last—that the British boats will be able 
to dive, so as to leave only their small armoured conning-towers 
visible on the surface, in a matter of a few seconds, and in this 
position they will be able to travel if necessary 400 miles; none of 
the French boats can approach this achievement. As to the rate at 
which the new Holland type of boat is capable of submergence, it is 
noteworthy that during the recent trials of the Fulton she was 
able to dive in from two to three seconds entirely out of sight, so 
that, at a moderate range of, say, 2,500 yards, she could have sub- 
merged herself out of danger of a shot after seeing the flash of 
the gun on firing. With reference to the air supply, this has given 
trouble in some of the French boats, and the crews have suffered 
much inconvenience. There will be no such difficulty in the new 
Holland boats, which are fitted with apparatus for purifying the 
atmosphere and have a large storage of compressed air, These 
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arrangements are so perfect that one complement remained sealed 
up in a boat for several hours smoking and singing lustily; indeed 
the air supply is sufficient to enable the crew in face of any imminent 
danger to remain submerged for thirty-six hours without discom- 
fort. To some extent this claim has been put to the test. On 
the 5th of November, the Fulton, which is similar to the British 
boats, remained under water for fifteen hours without discomfort to 
the crew. The opinion of those who spent a night under Peconic 
Bay, while a gale raged above with a wind of sixty miles an hour 
blowing, was unanimous. Rear-Admiral Lowe, an officer of over 
thirty years’ service, who was present as a guest, remarked on coming 
to the surface that he regarded the demonstration as perfect, and he 
added that he thought that the length of time that the ship could 
remain under water was limited only by her capacity to carry food 
for her crew. The air in the vessel, he added, was absolutely normal 
throughout the night, and he was able to obtain several hours of 
natural sleep in spite of the strangeness of his surroundings. ‘ Not 
once,’ added the Admiral, ‘did I notice any sign of bad air, gas or 
other impurities ; considering that we did not draw on the tanks (of 
compressed air) at all, I consider this wonderful!’ While shipping 
was suffering in the storm above, the Fulton was unaffected by 
the commotion of wind and wave. What the Fulton can do, the 
British boats, which are of the same improved Holland design, can 
also accomplish. 

Whenever the subject of submarines is raised, sceptics point to 
their alleged blindness. At one time there was ground for the con- 
tention that these craft cannot see beneath the water. The French 
have surmounted this: difficulty to some extent by the use of what 
is known as the periscope. This remains on the surface when the 
vessel is submerged to any depth down to about 20 feet, and by a 
vystem of mirrors carries to the officer below a reflection of what is 
occurring above. Of course since it lies low this reflector has a 
very restricted outlook, and it is liable to be rendered misty if the 
sea is not very smooth. Of the utility of the periscope under 
favourable conditions there can be no doubt. It has enabled several 
of the French submarines to operate with success while remaining 
themselves unseen. As recently as the 5th of December last, accord- 
mg to the naval organ, Le Yacht, the Narval and the Morse were in- 
structed to defend the port of Cherbourg against the attack by night 
of the coast defence ships Bouwvines and Valmy. Leaving the port 
when the approach of the big vessels was signalled, they went 
beneath the water, ran out to the incoming vessels, torpedoed them, 
and then made their presence known by coming to the surface. 
Successes of a like character were achieved off Cherbourg last month 
(January). Similar achievements were claimed during the operations 
in the Mediterranean, but, as usual, every effort in this country was 
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made to discredit the accuracy of the narratives which were published, 
though none of the detractors indicated the object which the highly 
trained scientific staff of the French marine could have in exaggerating 
the results attained, since it is evidently to their country’s interests 
that any success secured should not be published, lest it should lead 
other Powers to venture into a field that hitherto our neighbours 
have had practically to themselves. On the other hand, the 
detractors of the submarine have claimed that if the periscope 
fulfils its mission even imperfectly, it only renders the task of the 
British in following the French example all the more difficult since 
the construction of the apparatus is secret, and, it is admitted, is not 
fully known to the British Admiralty. The beiief that the British 
are at a disadvantage in this respect is an entire misapprehension. 
The boats which are being built at Barrow will'not be blind. On 
this point we have the assurance of Lieutenant Dawson, given in 
the course of the paper already quoted, that each of the British boats 
will have ‘a special arrangement for effecting this purpose’ (obtain- 
ing a view of the surface) ‘ while enabling her to run at a distance 
below the surface so that no visible trace of her can be seen.’ ‘Such 
an arrangement,’ he adds, ‘ places this country quite on a level with 
the French nation, notwithstanding the fact that we may not have 
given the same amount of attention to submarine warfare.’ Behind 
this statement of the builder of the British boats it is impossible to 
go; presumably he would not have committed himself to such an 
assurance unless he were sure of his ability to prove his assertion 
when the time comes. 

Admiral Philip Hichborn, until recently Chief Constructor of 
the United States Navy, has laid it down that the desiderata in a 
submarine boat include: (a) speed as great as that of the fastest torpedo 
boat ; (6) very great radius of action; (c) a means of directing the 
course by vision upon a moving object while remaining beneath the 
surface ; (d) habitability for great lengths of time ; and (¢) unlimited 
quantities of air for power and for respiration by the crew. Since 
none of the new Holland boats were completed he was only able to 
check these desiderata by the older type, admittedly imperfect, and he 
came to the following conclusions: («) the speed of ten knots (on the 
surface), which he regarded as acceptable because the surface running 
is made only when proceeding to a field of action, and when out of 
the zone of practicable gun-fire ; submerged speed seven knots for 
fifty miles radius of action, eleven knots or more at the expense 
of radius. This was held to be ‘ unsatisfactory, but sufficient 
to be formidable when operating from inshore against ships out- 
side’; (b) the considerable radius of action on the surface was 
considered ‘satisfactory in a small craft’; (c) as to control and 
direction in the vertical plane, he concluded that it was ‘ perfectly 
satisfactory since the boat can be held within a few inches of any 
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desired depth while running, and can be brought to the surface and 
again taken under with exposure of the turret top for only a few 
seconds’; (d) ventilation was ‘ perfectly satisfactory,’ but (¢) ‘ habit- 
ability’ was unsatisfactory on account of the cramped spaces, ‘ but 
sufficient’ to be endured for a few days at a time while lying off on 
picquet duty, and because her crew can always be dry and warm, and 
not suffer from heat as do the fire-room force of most naval craft. 
Admiral Hichborn also held that the armament was satisfactory and 
that the protection was perfect, ‘since neither gun-fire nor torpedoes 
can reach her when approaching to the attack submerged, and 
since the chance of her suffering from gun-fire when raising her 
turret a few inches above the surface for a few seconds is reduced to 
a minimum.’ He was farther of opinion that the Holland’s sea- 
going qualities were ‘ perfect, since no sea, however heavy, can affect 
her when in the awash condition ready to dive, and when running 
light she can always be dropped to the awash condition in heavy 
weather.’ Summarising his views he stated that the ‘ Holland type 
of submarine in its present development is a large positive quantity, 
and there seems to be no way of largely increasing it for some years.’ 
In this prophecy, though expressed only eighteen months ago, this 
officer was wrong, for already the boats have been given sight when 
submerged, as indicated by Lieutenant Dawson, while the latter 
expresses the view that, though the speed is not great, progress is 
certain, and attention may be directed to the following significant 
parallel : when the Whitehead torpedo was first introduced it had a 
low speed, and, generally speaking, was very uncertain as to its 
direction, depth, and applied utility. Now, however, it is capable 
of running within a few inches of the required depth at a speed of 
some thirty-seven miles an hour for a range up to 2,000 yards, and 
hitting the point aimed at with almost the same precision as a gun. 
In the same manner, there is no doubt, the submarine boat will be 
improved, while there is a great field for development in connection 
with the secondary battery. 

In view of the fact that Admiral Dewey is one of the half-dozen 
officers of high standing who have had experience of war under 
modern conditions, it is remarkable that so little attention has been 
paid to his opinion on submarines. Before the Congress Committee 
on Naval Affairs, he made a most important statement on the 25th 
of April, 1900, before the newer boats had been ordered. He said, 
according to a report in the Navy and Army Journal (New York) : 

The moral effect, to my mind, is infinitely superior to mines or torpedoes or 
anything of the kind. With those craft moving under water it would weaz 


people out. With two of those in Galveston all the navies of the world could 
not blockade that place. 


In reply to questions from the Committee the Admiral expressed 
the opinion that such boats, skilfully handled, would be ‘most. 
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valuable’ as barbour and coast protectors, and would practically free 
battleships and cruisers from the réle of harbour defence, for offensive 
work at sea and hostile shores. The moral effect of such boats ready 
for instant service in the principal seaports, he said, would greatly 
conduce to the security of those ports, and be a potent deterrent to 
an enemy’s fleet ; it would be wise to have a number of these boats as 
now constructed in use in time of peace for the training of the officers 
who would have to command and operate them in time of war. 

Referring to his experiences in Manilla Bay, Admiral Dewey 
stated : 


From what I saw my own belief is that I could not, with my squadron, fifteen 
ships—if the enemy had had two of those boats with determined Americans on 
board—have held that bay. We would have had to be under way and would never 
have known when the blow was going to strike. It would have worn us out. The 
human frame would not have stood it. Ithinksonow,asI said before. Of course, 
submarine means with torpedoes. Torpedo boats, surface boats—I don’t give much 
for those. I hadn’t a vessel that could have got into Pasig River, and they would 
have come out dark nights, and we could not have seen them until they were 
close to us, and my experience is that you fire very badly in those conditions— 
Imean aim badly. And the chances are not very good. She (the Holland, when 
Tun experimentally) only came to the surface for ten seconds, You could not 
train your guns on them. I think, in the interests of peace—and that is what we 
all want—it would be money well spent. 


Several months later the Admiral reaffirmed these strongly 


expressed opinions on the use of submarines in naval operations. 
Those who view the subject without prejudice will agree that 
Admiral Dewey has adopted the right attitude towards these new 
engines of war. Since without our seeking, and in spite of British 
discouragement and incredulity, they have forced their way into 
five of the greatest navies in the world (for Russia and Italy are 
building specimens), it behoves all the Powers not merely to 
carefully regard their future development, but to familiarise crews 
with their construction, equipment, and management. This can 
be done only by building a number of these craft, and we have 
every reason for congratulation at the action which the British 
Admiralty have taken. They have built five boats, which are 
undoubtedly of the most efficient type evolved, and they have 
entrusted them for experimental purposes to Captain Reginald 
H. S. Bacon, D.S.O., an officer with a brilliant record, who has made 
this coming method of warfare a special study. Within the present 
year he will have ample opportunities of putting his flotilla to the 
trial. It may be that in some particulars it will be found that the 
boats are far from perfect, because the submarine is still in its 
infancy. It is already very generally agreed, however, that as 
defensive forces for a country with a number of harbours liable to 
blockade, they cannot fail to prove of the greatest service. Admiral 
O’Neil, since he made his reference to the submarine being still in 
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an experimental stage, has admitted that he is already satisfied that 
these vessels are a most important development for harbour and coast 
protection. The long runs which have been made by several boats 
in an open sea way in French and American waters give reason to 
believe that in the near future their réle as an offensive force may be 
also amply established. Already we have the achievement of the 
Narval in May 1901 in travelling 260 miles at sea, remaining sub- 
merged for several hours, as an indication of the line of development 
from the purely defensive to the offensive. Probably in the coming 
decade we shall see every sea-going squadron with its flotilla of these 
boats, carried from point to point when cruising in a large ‘ mother- 
ship,’ and dropped at convenient spots for the training of officers and 
men in their use and in the development of a scheme of tactics 
suited to the part which they will take in an attack on a blockaded 
fleet in port, or in checking operations on the part of the blockaded 
force within. 

The fature is in the lap of the gods, but already the submarine 
looms large, and it would be rash to attempt to mark the limits of 
its employment in time of war. We may not have yet evolved the 
ideal warship of this design—that experiment in English waters may 
reveal—but the progress that has been made in the past few years 
exceeds in result all the laboured, though spasmodic, effort of the 
century preceding the French infatuation. We may be on the eve 
of a naval revolution almost as momentous and as far-reaching in its 
results as the change from wood and sails to the steel and steam of 
to-day, so effectively typified in Portsmouth harbour by Nelson’s old 
flagship Victory (flying still the flag of the admiral in command of 
the port) and the many modern ships, from gaunt battleships to 
swift devilish destroyers, which are ever passing in and out of that 
arsenal. Under the influence of the demonstrations that have taken 
place in America and off the French ports the naval opinion of the 
world has been undergoing a gradual change, and it must be recog- 
nised that as the submarine now promises to become a formidable 
engine of war, and is also an instrument of commerce like other war- 
like material, its future development along the lines of the present 
models is certain. Already France possesses thirty-four of these 
craft of terrible import, vessels which may mean not only a revolu- 
tion in naval construction, but a complete change in existing tactics. 
Thirteen more are to be ordered this year. Italy is building five, 
and Russia one. If one can read aright the signs of the times, 
in a few years the French Navy will have not thirty-four, but 
probably ten times as many submarines wherewith to protect 
the ports of the Republic, and to lead attacks on our commerce 
maybe; in the last resource, if bolder tactics fail, carrying on 
a species of guerilla warfare in the English Channel similar in 
some measure to the operations that the Boers have pursued 
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with so much success in South Africa. Fully 90 per cent. of the 
merchant ships that are ever passing up and down this narrow 
waterway fly the British flag. How narrow the Channel is, and 
what an admirable field it offers for commerce destruction, the 
people of this country apparently fail to recognise. There is no 
route beyond a few hours’ steaming of the French ports. Dover 
and Calais are only twenty-two miles apart; Portsmouth and 
Cherbourg are seventy-three; Portsmouth and Havre are ninety- 
one; and Plymouth and Brest 150. None of these distances is 
beyond the steaming capacity of a submarine. At eight knots one 
of these vessels could travel from Cherbourg to Portsmouth in nine 
hours ; in other words, leaving the French shore under average 
weather conditions at dusk, say four o'clock, it could be off St. 
Catherine’s shortly after midnight, and who shall say what it might 
not achieve ?—for from this point it could proceed either awash or sub- 
merged. Dover is even nearer our neighbours, and this is the reason 
why over three millions sterling are being expended in a defended 
harbour. Plymouth is within less than a day’s run from Brest. 
These figures illustrate the restriction of the Channel in these 
days of steam, and emphasise the fact that there is not a trade route 
in this narrow sea that is beyond the reach of the submarine 
operating from one or other of the French ports. It is not 
difficult to picture the danger in which our ships may be placed in 
time of war, remembering that the officers of these mosquito ships 
will run great risks to attain their ends. A hundred submarines 
let loose at sunset in these narrow waters would render existence 
on our warships by no means enviable. The field for operation 
in the Mediterranean is hardly less favourable to these boats. 

The French people have long ago assimilated these possibilities, 
which are responsible for the enthusiasm with which the submarine 
has been welcomed. Frenchmen know that it has come and has come 
to stay, a thorn in the side of the greatest naval Power with its 
hundred millions sterling invested in battleships and cruisers, 
more or less at the mercy of these ships, deadly in their threat 
though insignificant in size, and cheap. It is because this danger 
threatens, if it does not already exist, that the British people should 
watch with keen interest the development of this craft, and welcome 
every effort made by the authorities to arrive at a true understanding 
of the problems that it presents. The old policy of refusing to admit 
that submarines are or can be of any service to a Power that intends 
to pursue an offensive-defensive scheme when war occurs must be 
abandoned, since there can be no doubt that the new vessels will be 
of the greatest service for harbour and coast defence if only on account 
of their moral influence. This has been already proved by the Narval, 
Morse, and Gustave Zédé in France, and by the old type of Holland boat 
which has been most thoroughly tested in America. What the utility 
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of the new craft may be as an offensive weapon it is still early to 
state definitely, because the results of past experience cannot be ac- 
cepted as satisfactory for or against the British type of boats. The 
presumption, however, is that as the craft are so small that they can be 
moved with’a battle fleet with the greatest ease on board a ‘ mother- 
ship,’ their réle in this respect may be outlined by subsequent experi- 
ment beyond the possibility of criticism. The right line of action 
was set forth by the Secretary to the United States Navy when he 
informed] Congress that ‘well trained and thoroughly reliable crews 
are indispensable for submarine boats, and like all torpedo boats 
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their efficiency will largely depend on the nérve, dash, and stead- * 
fastness of their personnel. This marks the accurate attitude | 


towards the submarine boat in its present stage—a desire to ascertain 
its powers, and a recognition that this can be done only by detailing 
officers and men to the craft, and giving them every opportunity 
and encouragement to test the capabilities of this audacious 
development of naval warfare. So far as can be judged this is the 
line of action that the (British Admiralty have laid down, and this 
way lies truth as opposed to,theoretical condemnation or over-appre- 
ciation, both of which are fraught with danger. 
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SHOULD TRADE UNIONS BE 
INCORPORATED ? 


TraDE Unions have been placed in a serious dilemma by the revolu- 
tionary decision of the House of Lords in the Taff Vale case. 

There are about 800 trade unions of employers, distributed over 
the chief industries, and 1,300 unions of workmen, with an approxi- 
mate membership of 2,000,000. 

These unions have all been formed and built up upon theassumption 
that they were purely voluntary associations, with no more legal 
personality than that possessed by a cricket or a West-End social club. 
The Law Lords have now shown this universal assumption to have 
been erroneous by declaring that a registered trade union is a legal 
entity, capable of being sued for the wrongful acts of its officers if 
committed within the scope of their authority. Many eminent persons 
have quarrelled with the decision on the ground that it is not good 
‘law. Such criticism, whether right or wrong, is really beside the 
mark. The decision is not based upon strict law, but is just one of 
those quasi-legislative pronouncements which the Lords have delivered 
from time immemorial in the exercise of their jurisdiction in equity. 
And we all know what a very elusive and unfettered creature equity is. 
Indeed, has not Selden quaintly told us in his Table Talk that 
‘equity is according to the conscience of him that is Chancellor, and 
as that is larger or narrower, so is equity.’ But it is idle to quarrel 
with the decision, upon quite other grounds. It is the final pro- 
nouncement of the highest tribunal in the land. Be it good law, 
bad law, or indifferent law, it is the law. The trade unions frankly 
recognise this, and know full well that if they would be relieved 
from its crippling and harassing effects, they must seek fresh legis- 
lation. This they are earnestly bent upon procuring. It is as yet 
too early for their desire to have crystallised into definite legislative 
proposals. All one can say at present is that it vaguely alternates 
between the suggestion on the one hand that the unions should seek 
the full rights and capacities of corporations, and, on the other hand, 
that they should endeavour to get back to the limited status of 
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upon them by the Trade Union Act of 1871. 

















thirty-five years the question has been raised in connection with 
‘contemplated labour legislation. Therefore, before grappling more 
elosely with the subject as one of prime political importance at this 
moment, it will be of advantage to make a brief excursion into 
trade union history. This will enable us not only to appreciate the 
reasons for the attitude of employers and workmen towards the 
question, but also to realise how completely the Taff Vale judgment 
has changed the conditions of the problem. 
At the time the Royal Commission was appointed, in 1867, 
to inquire into the organisation and rules of trade unions, those 
unions were for all practical purposes illegal bodies, as being com- 
binations in restraint of trade. True, the Combination Act of 1825 
conferred a certain degree of freedom upon the unions. It exempted 
from punishment ‘persons meeting together for consulting upon 
and determining the rates of wages which the persons present at the 
meeting, or any of them, should demand for their work, or the hours 
during which they should work.’ It also contained a similar limited. 
exemption with respect to persons entering into an agreement for 
these purposes. Stepping beyond these very narrow provisions, the 
unions found themselves in the shadow-land of illegality. Meetings, 
or strikes, or the payment of strike alimony, or agreements in 
pursuit of certain other equally essential purposes of a union, were 
all unlawful. Thus meetings to protest against the tyranny of fore- 
men, an agreement to regulate the number of apprentices, a strike 
against the ‘sweating’ or sub-contract system, or the payment of 
alimony to men on strike against ‘ knobsticks,’ piecework, or insani- 
tary conditions of employment, were all illegal. The presence of 
any of these objects in the rules made the union an illegal 
association in restraint of trade. From this illegality flowed two 
serious consequences. In the first place, the members of such unions 
had no remedy against embezzling officials. In the second place, both 
members and officials were liable at any moment to be indicted for 
criminal conspiracy. To escape these consequences some of the unions 
resorted to subterfuge. They expunged from their rules all reference 
to their trade protection purposes, and registered under the Friendly 
Societies Acts as quite innocent-looking associations for the provision 
of friendly benefits. They then pursued their ‘illegal objects’ in 
secrecy. In other words, the ‘trade’ parts of their unions were converted 
into secret societies. The members of these secret societies knew 
full well that upon discovery they were as liable to be indicted for 
conspiracy and heavily punished in seeking to condition piecework, 
or regulate the number of apprentices, as for organising violence or 
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voluntary associations, such as they hitherto believed was conferred 


The suggestion that the trade unions should be incorporated 
can scarcely claim the merit of novelty. Thrice within the last 
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intimidation, or ‘rattening’ against ‘ blacklegs.’ The law drew no 
practical distinction between the two offences. The results were 
inevitably as modern wisdom might have foreseen. Goaded into 
sullen anger by secretly nurtured grievances and a haunting sense of 
criminal repression, some of the looser spirits declared that it was 
‘as well to be hung for a sheep as a lamb,’ and engaged in acts of the 
most reprehensible character. This conduct found its ugliest ex- 
pression in the shocking outrages to which Broadhead confessed at 
Sheffield. To those who have carefully studied the evil fruit of 
repressive laws, which blindly treat as equally criminal acts of 
widely varying immorality, and who have learnt something 
of the intense feeling with which workmen view their trade rights, 
it has been a matter of gratifying surprise that those dark deeds 
were not more general. Indeed, their comparative rarity under the 
circumstances goes far to justify Ruskin’s high encomiums upon the 
innate goodness and law-abiding instincts of the British workman. 

When the Royal Commission came to draw up their recommenda- 
tions they were, as seems to be usual with Royal Commissions, 
divided into two opposite camps. But upon certain essential points 
majority and minority were agreed. They both recognised the 
dangers and injustice of the existing eombination laws. They both 
recommended fresh legislation to remove some of the more anomal- 
ous features of these laws. They both agreed that trade unions should 
be legalised to the extent of giving their members a right of action 
against dishonest officials. At this point their agreement ceased. 
The minority—Mr. Frederic Harrison and the late Judge Hughes— 
urged that all the ordinary objects of trade unions should be legal- 
ised, so as to free the members from criminal liabilities for acting ‘ in 
restraint oftrade.’ The majority, on the other hand, while prepared 
to legalise certain additional objects, recommended that no union 
should be registered which still had any of the following among its 
objects: (1) To regulate the number of apprentices, (2) to restrict 
the introduction and use of machinery, (3) to prevent sub-contract- 
ing or piecework, (4) to refuse to work with non-unionists, (5) to 
extend financial assistance to other unions. 

The majority and minority were also hopelessly divided upon the 
vital question of the status which should be conferred upon .the 
unions. The majority, largely representing the employers’ attitude 
at that time, were emphatic in their view that the trade unions 
should, for the purpose of carrying out those limited objects which 
it was proposed to recognise in registered organisations, be clothed 
with the legal personality of a corporation: . . .. ‘Facilities 
should be granted for such registration as will give to the unions 
capacity for rights and duties resembling in some degree that of a 
corporation.’ Strangely enough, the majority assigned no reasons 
for this drastic recommendation, beyond stating that such a status 
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would confer advantages upon the unions and advantage upon the 
public by securing publicity to the proceedings of the unions. 

The minority, voicing more or less the views of the trade union 
leaders, were strongly against the notion of converting the unions 
into corporations. The paragraph in which they discuss the 
matter is so important for present purposes that I venture to quote 
it at length : 


A very serious question arises here as to whether legislation of a far more 
comprehensive character is not needed to place trade unions on a full legal 
footing ; whether, in fact, a complete Statute should not be enacted analogous to 
the provisions of the Friendly Societies Act and the Joint Stock Companies Acts, 
and the like, by means of which uniform rules would be framed for the formation, 
management, and dissolution of these associations, and by which they should be 
enabled to sue and to be sued by their members, to recover from members their 
contributions or fines, and to be made liable to members for the benefits assured. 
We are inclined to believe that the time has not yet come, if it ever will come, 
for any such Statute. The amount of feeling which this question arouses on both 
sides, the great irritation of those who have suffered by trade unions, and the 
extreme jealousy on the part of their members of State interference would, we are 
convinced, render the attempt to pass such a measure impracticable. We are far 
from seeing any certainty that such an Act is even ultimately desirable. Trade 
unions are essentially clubs, and not trading companies, and we think that the 
degree of regulation possible in the case of the latter is not possible in the case of 
the former. All questions of crime apart, the objects at which they aim, the 
rights which they claim, and the liabilities which they incur, are for the most 
part, it seems to us, such as courts of law should neither enforce, nor modify, nor 
annul, They should rest entirely on consent. 

When the Government introduced their Bill to legalise trade 
unions in 1871, it was found that they had entirely adopted the 
views of Messrs. Harrison and Hughes in the Minority Report. Mr. 
Home Secretary Bruce (the late Lord Aberdare), in introducing the 
Bill, quoted the foregoing paragraph from the Minority Report, and 
then expressly added: ‘It is in accordance with that opinion that 
the measure of the Government has been framed.’ 

And without more than verbal amendment that Bill became the 
Trade Union Act of 1871. So, forthe time being, the question of 
the incorporation of the unions seemed to have been settled. 

But it was again raised four years later. Finding that the 
Trade Union Act needed amendment in certain minor respects, a 
list of the amendments which it was proposed to ask the Govern- 
ment to embody in a new Bill was submitted by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress to that body 
meeting in Glasgow in 1875. 

One of the Scotch delegates squarely raised the question of 
incorporation afresh by moving ‘that an addition be made to the 
memorial, to the effect that the societies should have a right to sue 
and be sued.’ An animated discussion followed. It is interesting 
to gather from, the ‘speeches of the delegates on this occasion what 
in their minds constituted the chief objections to incorporation. 
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Mr. George Howell, Secretary of the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Trade Union Congress, said : 


Their Scotch friends seemed to be rather fond of law; in England they en- 
deavoured, as far as possible, to keep out of the law courts. It might seem a 
simple thing that societies should have the right of suing and being sued, but it 
involved trade questions and trade rules which were often so complicated that 
courts of justice could not possibly deal with them. 


Mr. Kennedy 


considered that the right to sue and be sued would give to unscrupulous persons 
the power to drag societies from court to court, perhaps at the instigation and 
expense of employers, until the funds were completely drained and the societies 
split up. By introducing such a clause they would be breaking a stick to beat 
their own back. 


Mr. George Odger, the most eloquent spokesman probably that 
the English labour movement has produced, 


was strongly opposed to the principle embodied in the amendment, holding that 
it would give rise to vexatious prosecutions and endless confusion. It would (he 
said) be productive of no good, while it would embarrass the societies in every 
direction. 


The proposal was negatived with only three dissentients, and again 
nothing was done towards incorporating the unions. 

The subject of incorporation was discussed at considerable length 
by the Labour Commission in 1894. History repeated itself. As 
in 1867, there was a wide divergence of opinion among the Com- 
missioners upon the matter. Asin 1867, the question was dealt with 
in both a majority and minority report. As in 1867, those represent- 
ing the employers’ point of view urged incorporation, and were sup- 
ported by certain eminent publicists who sat upon the Commission. 
And again, as in 1867, the minority of the Commission, voicing trade 
union opinion, expressed themselves as against incorporation. The 
majority said : 

We think that the extension of liberty to bodies of workmen or employers to 
acquire fuller legal personality than that which they at present possess is desirable 
in order to afford, when both parties wish it, the means of securing the observance, 


at least for fixed periods, of the collective agreements which are now, as a matter 
of fact, made between them in so many cases. 

In order to enable trade associations to enter into collective legally binding 
agreements, with the consequence that in case of breach of contract they would 
be liable to be sued for damages, payable out of their collective funds, it would not 
be sufficient to repeal Sub-section 4 of Section 4 of the Act of 1871. Even if that 
legislative incapacity were taken away, the trade associations would be prevented 
by their want of legal personality from entering into such agreements, or suing or 
being sued, except with regard to the management of their funds and real estate. 

It would be necessary that they should acquire by some process of registration 
@ corporate character sufficient for these purposes, 


They added that 


The evidence does not show that public opinion is as yet ripe for the changes 
in the legal status of trade associations which we have suggested, but we have 
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difficulties which have been brought to our notice. 


The members of the Commission who appended their signatures 
to these recommendations were—the Duke of Devonshire, Sir 


Frederick Pollock, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. David Dale, Mr. 


Leonard Courtney, Mr. T. H. Ismay, Mr. George Livesey, and Mr. 
W. Tanstill. 


The minority, consisting of Mr. W. Abraham, M.P., Mr. Tom 
Mann, Mr. J. Mawdsley, and Mr. Michael Austin, expressed them- 
selves as strongly opposed to these recommendations. 

They said : 


One proposal, made to the Commission by several witnesses, appears to us open 
to the gravest objection. This suggestion is that it would be desirable to make 
trade unions liable to be sued by any person who had a grievance against the 
action of their officers or agents. To expose the large amalgamated societies of 
the country, with their accumulated funds, sometimes reaching a quarter of a 
million sterling, to be sued for damages by any employer in any part of the coun- 
try, or by any discontented member or non-unionist, for the action of some branch 
secretary or delegate would be a great injustice. If every trade union were 
liable to be perpetually harassed by actions at law on account of the doings of 
individual members ; if trade union funds were to be depleted by lawyers’ fees and 
costs, if not even by damages or fines, it would go far to make trade unionism 
impossible for any but the most prosperous and experienced artisans, 

The present freedom of trade unions from any interference by the courts of 
law, anomalous as it may appear to lawyers, was, after prolonged struggle and Par- 
liamentary agitation, conceded in 1871, and finally became law in 1876. Any 
attempt to revoke this hardly won charter of trade union freedom, or in any way 
to tamper with the purely voluntary character of their associations, would, in our 
opinion, provoke the most embittered resistance from the whole body of trade 
unionists, and would, we think, be undesirable from every point of view. 


From this brief historical survey it is clear that hitherto repre- 
sentative employer opinion has been favourable to, and repre- 
sentative organised workman opinion against, the incorpora- 
tion of the unions. It would also seem that the chief reasons 
advanced by the union spokesmen against incorporation have not, 
as some people might possibly have expected, been quite the 
antitheses of those which have induced the employers to favour the 
idea. 

Without more suspicion than that which the child has of the 
doctor's jam, we may safely ignore, as an employer's reason for 
incorporation, their altruistic suggestion in 1867 that it would be 
‘of advantage to the unions,’ and come down to the chief reason 
advanced in favour of incorporation by the majority of the Labour 
Commission in 1894. This was to enable damages to be recovered 
from associations, whether of employers or employed, for breaches of 
collective agreements by individual members of the respective asso- 
ciations. Now, this right to recover for breach of agreement has not 





thought it to be desirable to indicate what may, as it appears to us, ultimately 
prove to be the most natural and reasonable solution of some, at least, of the 
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constituted the chief trade union objection to incorporation. There 
is no reason why it should, for collective agreements between unions 
of masters and men are probably broken as infrequently by members 
of workmen’s unions as by members of masters’ associations. 

One of the chief workmen’s union objections, it will be seen, has 
been to having interference from the law courts in matters of internal 
management, ‘The extreme jealousy on the part of their members 
of State interference,’ said Messrs. Hughes and Harrison in 1867. 
‘It might seem a simple thing that societies should have the right 
of suing and being sued, but it involved trade questions and trade 
rules which were often so complicated that courts of justice could 
not possibly deal with them,’ said Mr. George Howell in 1875. And 
an almost similar attitude was adopted by the minority of the Labour 
Commission in 1894. And another chief reason has been the fear 
of having the collective funds shot at for the wrongs of individual 
officers. This is clear from our extracts from the Minority Reports 
of the Commissions in 1867 and 1894, and from the Trades Congress 
discussion in 1875. In other words, the objections of the unions to 
incorporation have been chiefly due to their fear of endless litigation 
over matters of internal relationship, and the danger to the funds on 
account of torts which might be committed by over-zealous officers 
without a due sense of their responsibility. And only in a very 
slight degree has there been objection to incorporation because it 
meant the legal enforcement of contractual obligations. That this 
is so is further shown by the highly instructive fact that at present 
several of the unions deposit sums of money, to be forfeited to 
employers in case individual members should fail to carry out the 
collective agreements which have been entered into. 

With this risk of constant, costly, and harassing litigation on 
account of internal management, and possible wrongs committed by 
officers, presented to them on the one side as the inevitable fruit of 
incorporation, it is not in the least surprising that the trade unions 
should have preferred to retain their purely voluntary character, free 
from great and dignified personality, it is true, but also free from the 
quicksands of the law cotrts, safe in its very simplicity, and un- 
burdened with the cankeri.. doubts of immeasurable risks. In a 
word, the unions adopted the line of least resistance. 

Now, however, the circumstances are completely changed. One 
of the two incidents of incorporation which the workmen’s unions so 
strongly objected to incur voluntarily, even as the price of the 
admitted benefit of incorporation, has now been thrust upon them 
involuntarily, without, apparently, any compensating advantage. 
That is to say, the Taff Vale decision declares that a registered 
union is collectively liable for the wrongs committed by its officers 
if acting within the scope of their authority. In arriving at this 
decision the Law Lords said: ‘It is quite true that a registered 
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trade union is not a corporation.’ But while saying this, they also 














injuries purposely done by its authority and procurement.’ 




















purpose. 

Our immediate concern is merely to ascertain the effects of the 
decision, and to appreciate the position in which the unions are 
placed by it. Many estimable persons have taken the judgment as 
putting an end to what was obviously an anomalous state of things, 
by a decision which, to their minds, breathed the pure spirit of 
equity. They have, therefore, comforted themselves with the belief 
that a great injustice has been removed, that all is now for the best 
in this best of all possible worlds, and that probably no person of 
common-sense can reasonably demand fresh legislation in consequence 
of the decision. I hope to show that facts do not justify this very 
complacent attitude. 

Take the Lord Chancellor's declaration which I have just quoted. 
As a proposition per se it sounds equitable enough. But can it be 
regarded per se? Not when we are called upon to consider the case 
for fresh legislation. On the contrary, we have to consider it in 
relation to the particular circumstances of the trade unions. Up to 
last year it was universally taken for granted that the Trade Union Act 
of 1871 did not go beyond the expressed intentions of its promoters as 
reported in Hansard. In other words, it was generally assumed that 
the union officers alone were liable in damages for any wrongs they 
might commit, and that the unions could not possibly be liable too, 
because they were associations of a purely voluntary character with- 
out personal capacity. Upon this assumption all the unions have 
been organised for the last thirty years Now comes the bolt from 
the blue. In a moment the Law Lor’s .everse the whole conception 
of the thirty-year-old Act. And what do we find? Unions who 
innocently exercised the supposed harmless, if slightly advantageous, 
option of registering upon the faith of their voluntary character are 
told that ‘registered unions are suable legal entities.’ Codes of 
rules loosely framed upon the erroneous assumption of non-collective 
liability for the wrongfal acts of individual officers are seized upon to 
show a practically limitless authority to such officers. And under 
the delusion that an Act of Parliament goes no further than its 
promoters expressly say it goes, union funds are found marshalled 
and banked together, and therefore attachable whether they are 






































































































































in the words of the Lord Chancellor, declared that ‘ if the Legislature 
has created a thing which can own property, which can employ 
servants, which can inflict injury, it must be taken, I think, to have 
impliedly given the power to make it suable in a court of law for 


Whether the Law Lords have not by this decision created a kind 
of entity hitherto unknown to the law, and, if so, whether their 
reasons are good and sufficient in law and equity, are questions of 
fascinating interest and delicacy, but they scarcely touch our present 
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earmarked for the widow and the orphan, the old and the decrepit, 
or are designed for the payment of alimony to men on strike. The 
anomaly and hardship of all this is intensified by the fact that, owing 
to the express provisions of the Trade Union Act itself, there is 
apparently no legal power to restrain the over-zealous or indiscreet 
officer or committee from pursuing a course which may result in 
pains and penalties being visited upon the union, upon the widow 
and the orphan, upon the innocent. 

Some people may probably see an advantage in all this. They 
may assume that unions have not power to legally restrain in- 
discreet officers and committees from damage-fraught acts, they will 
exercise much greater care in the selection of their officers and com- 
mittees. They may also, perhaps, conclude that, as the financial 
consequences to their organisations of indiscreet acts are so great, 
officers and committees will be careful to refrain from all acts of 
doubtful legality in the conduct of strikes. Such reasoning is 
plausible enough. It will not, however, stand any severe test. The 
fact is, that owing to several recent decisions in the sphere of strike 
law, what may and what may not now be done legally in connection 
with a strike can only with difficulty be determined by lawyers 
trained to appreciate fine distinctions; and can scarcely be deter- 
mined at all by a trade union official or committee unversed in the 
dialectics of the law. 

Thus it is not easy for a lawyer to distinguish between what was 
declared legal in the case of Allen v. Flood and what was pronounced 
illegal in the recent case of Quinn v. Leathem, and I have not yet 
come across a single trade union official who is able to appreciate any 
distinction whatever. Yet the conduct inquired into in both these 
cases touches the sphere of essential policy in the pursuit of a strike. 
If the trade union official, saddled with the responsibility of con- 
ducting a strike, is fortunate enough to come down on the same 
side as Mr. Allen, then all is well—except for the payment of the 
lawyers’ bills. If, on the other hand, the tilt of his conduct should be 
adjudged rather in the direction of Mr. Quinn, he may see some 
thousands of pounds damages disappearing from his union exchequer. 
So with peaceful picketing. He looks to the express provisions of 
the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, and sees 
what he thinks he may legallydo. Then the case of Lyons v. Wilkins 
is put before him. His mental vision, unfamiliarised with forensic 
finesse, is not clear enough to see the‘. very fine streak which lies 
between what he may legally do under the Act of 1875, and what 
may get his union cast in heavy damages upon the strength of 
Lyons v. Wilkins. And so with several other decisions. Taken to- 
gether, they run nearly the whole gamut of trade union policy in the 
conduct of strikes. It is safe to say of them that they do disclose a 
vague shadowy line between that which may and that which may 
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not be legally done in the conduct of a strike. It is also safe to say 
that it is well-nigh impossible for the lay labour leader and committee, 
if they are to conduct strikes at all, to follow this thin misty line as 
a guide which shall keep their unions from the morasses of the law 
courts. And yet upon keeping to the true path may depend the 
very existence of these great social fabrics, which, whatever their 
faults—and they have been many—have done infinite good, and have 
taken years of devoted toil and unrequited service to build up piece 
by piece, under the stress and storm of industrial conflict, and in 
spite of human selfishness and repeatedly shattered hopes. 

There are two important elements of doubt in connection with 
the Taff Vale decision. Strictly speaking, the judgment only decided 
that a registered trade union is a legal entity. Is an unregistered 
trade union also a legal entity? The point is an important one. 
If an unregistered trade union is not a legal entity, then it would 
almost seem as if the Taff Vale judgment were a farce, for trade 
unions might escape its consequences by getting their names 
expunged from the Register. Even as it is, so lightly are the 
advantages of registration regarded, that less than half the unions 
are registered. Pending a formal judgment by the courts that an 
unregistered union, deriving its legality from the Trade Union Act, 
is equally an entity with a registered union, it seems probable that 
a number of the unions will have their names removed from the 
Register, especially as, without registration, they have legal protection 
against dishonest officials. But there is, I think, little hope of 
permanent relief from the adoption of this course, for in the Taff 
Vale case two of the Law Lords gave expression to observations 
upon the matter which, though necessarily in the nature of mere 
obiter dicta, were of a fairly strong and definite character, and go a 
good long way towards deciding that unregistered unions are legal 
entities. 

These observations were to the effect that unregistered unions 
could be sued in what is known as a ‘representative action.’ A 
‘representative action’ is an action in which certain persons are 
selected to represent a large body who are said to have a common 
interest. Lord Macnaghten said : 


I have no doubt whatever that a trade union, whether registered or upregis- 
tered, may be sued in a representative action if the persons selected as defendants 
be persons who, from their position, may be taken fuirly to represent the body. 


Lord Lindley said : 


I have myself no doubt whatever that if the trade union could not be sued in 
this case in its registered name, some of its members—viz., its executive com- 
mittee—could be sued on behalf of themselves and other members of the society, 
and.an injunction and judgment for damages could be obtained in a proper case in 
an action so framed. Further, it is, in my opinion, equally plain that if the trus- 
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oe an order could be made in the same action for the payment by them out of the 
Y funds of the society of all damages and costs for which the plaintiff might obtain 
* = judgment against the trade union. : 
law 
the Assuming, then, as apparently we must do, that unregistered 
heir unions as well as registered unions are legal entities, it would 
lave certainly seem to follow that employers’ associations, joint wages 
iece committees, sliding-scale committees, and probably conciliation 


l in boards, are as much bound by the Taff Vale decision as the ordinary 
trade union of workmen. Why? For the very simple reason that 


rith all these bodies are trade unions within the definition of the Trade 
ded Union Acts of 1871-6. This is the definition: 
red 


The term ‘ trade union’ means such combination, whether temporary or per- 


ne. § manent, for regulating the relations between 
uld Workmen and masters, or between 
ide Workmen and workmen, or between 


Masters and masters, or for 


nes 

h imposing restrictive conditions on the conduct of any trade or business, whether 

_ such combination would or would not, if the Trade Union Act of 1871 had not 

ns been passed, have been deemed to have been an unlawful combination by reason 

an of some one or more of its purposes being in restraint of trade. 

ct, Provided that this Act shall not affect : 

at (1) Any agreement between parties as to their own business ; 

, (2) Any agreement between an employer and those employed by him as to 

° such employment ; 

0 (3) Any agreement in consideration of the sale of the goodwill of a business or 

of of instruction in any profession, trade, or handicraft. 

ff 

3 The second matter of doubt is whether the Taff Vale decision is 

. reciprocal in its effects. In other words, has a trade union an 

a equal capacity to sue for wrongs as it has to be sued for wrongs 

] committed by its officers? Upon broad legal principles it would 
seem that it had. Let us assume that it has. Then the very 

: important question arises, Does the legal right to sue balance the 

' legal liability to be sued? Our answer will depend upon the nature 


, of the legal wrongs it is possible for a trade union to suffer. Take 

a typical case. It seems that an employer can recover damages 
against a union for its officers and committee having compelled 
certain of his employés to break their contract. Now let us take 
the converse of this. What would it be? Obviously, action on the 
part of an employer or employers to compel workmen to break their 
contract with the union—that is, to cease their membership. For 
the Taff Vale case to be fully reciprocal in its effects the union 
ought to be able to recover damages. Can it? Again, upon 
general principles, one would say, Yes. But when we come to a study 
of the Trade Union Act there is considerable doubt cast upon the 
point. The fourth section of that Act says, inter alia: 


Nothing in this Act shall enable any court to entertain any legal proceedings 
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instituted with the object of directly enforcing or recovering damages for the 
breach of any of the following agreements, namely : 

(1) Any agreement between members of a trade union, as such, concerning"the 
conditions on which any members for the time being of such trade union shall 
or shall not sell their goods, transact business, employ or be employed. 

(2) Any agreément for the payment by any person of any subscription or 
penalty to a trade union. 

(3) Any agreement for the application of the funds of a trade union: 

(a) To provide benefits to members, or 

(5) To furnish contributions to any employer or workman, not a mem- 
ber of such trade union, in consideration of such employer or 
workman acting in conformity with the rules or resolutions of 
such trade union, or 

(c) To discharge any fine imposed upon any person by sentence of a 
court of justice ; or 

(4) Any agreement made between one trade union and another, or 

(5) Any bond to secure the performance of any of the above-mentioned 
agreements. 


Now, it is not necessary for present purposes that we should be 
able to say definitely that, owing to this section, a trade union 
cannot enjoy the full rights as to torts which a reciprocal applica- 
tion of the Taff Vale decision would give. It is sufficient for 
present purposes to point out that, under even the best circumstances, 
the Taff Vale case places the unions in a condition of harassing and 
intolerable doubt as to where they are in the eyes of the law. On 
the other hand, taking something a good deal short of the most 
pessimistic view, we are compelled to regard that decision as being 
very disastrous for the unions. So that in either case there is 
shown to be, at least from the standpoint of the unions, a need for 
fresh legislation. 

Although the trade unions have as yet formulated no definite 
policy, from what we have seen of their attitude in our brief historical 
sketch I think that we may take it for granted that many of them 
would desire simply to get back to the old status of collective 
irresponsibility. Can this be done? I scarcely think so. Why? 
First and foremost, I do not think it can be done because, frankly, I 
do not believe public opinion would support the trade unions in 
such a demand now that, to the public mind, they have become 
such great, tangible things. The political strength of the workmen’s 
trade unions is unquestionably very great, but it is not great 
enough to secure legislation without the support of the general 
public opinion of the country. Secondly, it is perfectly certain that 
a good deal of the organised employers’ influence would be actively 
used against a bare proposal to merely wipe out the effects of the 
Taff Vale decision. And, finally, present indications by no means 
point to all the workmen’s unions being ready to unite upon a mere 
demand to return to the 1871 status of irresponsibility. Some 
would stand out against such a demand because they believe, if not 
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futile, it would too indefinitely postpone the legislative redress of 
the serious anomalies which spring from the Taff Vale judgment. 
Others would hold out against it because they believe the time has 
come for clothing the unions with larger legal capacities. Let us, 
therefore, now proceed to consider the reply to the question, ‘Should 
Trade Unions be Incorporated ?’ 

If legislation were passed enabling trade unions to become 
incorporated, such incorporated unions would, of course, be the 
creatures of their constituting statute. In other words, their 
particular capacities and functions would be just as extensive (no 
more and no less), as the Act itself provided for. There are, 
however, ‘ powers, rights, capacities, and incapacities’ which, 
Blackstone assures us, ‘are incident to every corporation.’ What 
are they ? 

(1) To have perpetual succession. 

(2) To sue or be sued, implead or be impleaded, grant and 
receive by its corporate name, and do all other acts as ,natural 
persons may. 

(3) To purchase lands and hold them fer the benefit of them- 
selves and their successors. 

(4) To have common seal. 

(5) To make by-laws and private statutes for the better govern- 
ment of the corporation, which are binding upon themselves unless 
contrary to the laws of the land, or inconsistent with their charter, 
or unreasonable ; and then they are void. 

Let us consider these attributes as applied to incorporated 
trade unions. Trade unions already have perpetual succession 
and certain limited powers to hold land. Incorporation would 
probably involve the extension of these powers and the attachment 
of certain further enabling incidents to the right of perpetual 
succession. We have therefore to consider numbers (2), (4), and (5). 
It will be more convenient to treat of the corporate rights and 
liabilities involved in these, and their probable effects on the unions, 
under the heads : 

(1) Internal relations. 

(2) Torts or wrongful acts. 

(3) Contracts. 

(1) At present the members of trade unions have no legally 
enforceable rights inter se. As we have already seen (pp. 243, 244), by 
the express provisions of the Trade Union Act, 1871, courts of law are 
precluded from entertaining proceedings for the direct enforcement of 
any agreements between a union and its members, between one union 
and another, and between members and members of the same union. 
Therefore a union cannot recover arrears of subscriptions from a 
defaulting member. Limited liability companies and industrial 
provident societies, by their respective Acts of Incorporation, are 
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empowered to recover subscriptions up to the amount of the agreed- 
upon shares. But it should be observed that no society with any 
trade union object can legally register either as a limited liability 
company or. as an industrial provident society. If it became so 
registered, its registration would be void, and it would simply be left 
in the position of an unregistered trade union (a position in which 
the Shipping Federation, Limited, has found itself), without any 
legal rights against its members. Now, incorporation of the unions 
would assuredly involve the right of recovering subscriptions from 
members, although it is fairly certain the Legislature would place 
some limit upon the amount recoverable. Incorporation would 
also, as urged by the majority of the Labour Commission, probably 
involve the right of recovering penalties and damages for breaches 
of contract against individual members. 

There can, I think, be little doubt that the possession of the right 
to legally enforce the payment of subscriptions, though limited in 
amount, would by itself greatly strengthen the position of the trade 
unions. A careful study of the history of the unions shows that 
their memberships greatly fluctuate. It also shows that after a 
successful movement for improving the conditions of employment 
and after the failure of a strike the memberships fall. This is a 
paradox, The explanations are simple. Men know that once wages 
are raised they are likely to remain stationary for a considerable time. 
The meaner spirits among them, therefore, feel that there is no special 
advantage to be gained by the continued payment of subscriptions to 
the union until the time when another movement appears imminent, 
either to secure a further advance or to resist a possible reduction. 
Hence they allow their membership to lapse. With regard to the 
fall of membership after the failure of a strike, two sets of circum- 
stances combine to produce this result. Very naturally, failure causes 
many men to feel disappointed with their union and to take the view, 
in the moment of despondency, that it is hardly worth while paying 
to an organisation which is not strong enough to protect them. But 
probably still more potent than this as a cause making for the 
diminution in trade union membership is the inducement which the 
employers hold out to the discontented unionists to leave their society 
while suffering under the shadow of failure. ‘No unionists need 
apply, but good employment for men who leave the society,’ is the 
common formula of the exultant employer after a strike or lock-out 
in which the union has been worsted. Incorporate the unions, and 
give them the right to recover arrears of subscriptions, and men will 
feel that if they are bound to pay up arrears they might as well 
retain membership for any of the advantages for which they have 
paid, and which the union is still able to confer. The ‘friendly 
benefits ’ will still appeal to the thoughtful unionist, and this legal 
liability to pay up arrears will carry the discontented unionist over 
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the period of his discontent and his temptation. In this respect, 
therefore, incorporation may, I think, possibly strengthen the position 
of the unions. 

On the other hand, the right of the union as a corporate entity to 
go against the individual member would necessarily carry the corre- 
lative right of the individual member to proceed against the union. 
If the union has the right to enforce the terms of membership, so has 
the member. Ifthe union is given power to recover penalties and 
subscriptions, so would the member have power to enforce his benefits 
and to check the committee from committing or sanctioning the 
commission of acts, outside the scope of their statutory powers, shown 
to be manifestly injurious to the general membership. 

Such legally enforceable rights, inter se, might easily lead to 
endless litigation. It is this prospect, as we have already seen, 
which has so largely influenced the trade union spokesmen in their 
opposition to incorporation of the unions. Now, it is highly desirable 
that such litigation should be avoided. It is desirable for the sake 
of retaining the efficiency of the unions, whether of employers or 
employed, as instruments for the negotiation of those collective 
agreements which the Labour Commission have clearly shown to be 
so greatly beneficial to British industry and to the community as 
a whole. It is desirable so as to prevent the large benefit funds 
provided, with so much saving to the ratepayers, for the widow and 
orphan, the old, the sick and the decrepit workman, being frittered 
away in law expenses. Jt is desirable so as to prevent bad blood 
and demoralising discord being created among men toiling beside 
each other in the same workshop. Finally, it is desirable that such 
litigation should be avoided lest our law courts be clogged still 
more than they are with masses of litigation, tedious and highly 
technical, and pretty certain to be prolific, arising, as they would, out 
of the strong feelings engendered by the stress and strain of 
industrial conflict and the friction incident to trade union policy. 
Assuming the incorporation of the trade unions, can such litigation 
be avoided? I think it can to a very large extent. How? By 
the provision of arbitration machinery, more or less on the lines 
provided in the Friendly Societies or Industrial Provident Societies 
Acts, for the settlement of internal disputes.! 

(2) We have already seen that by the Taff Vale decision trade 
unions are now liable in damages for any wrongful acts or torts 
which may be committed by their officers while acting within the 
scope of their authority. We have also seen that this liability 
places the unions in a very parlous position, for these two reasons : 
because, owing to their having acted upon the erroneous belief 


’ For example, the Provident Societies Acts provide that the decision of the 
societies’ own arbitration court ‘ shall be binding and conclusive on all parties without 
appeal, and shall not be removable into any court of law or restrainable by injunction.’ 
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that they were merely voluntary associations, unclothed with legal 
personality, their rules have frequently been so loosely drafted as to 
be pretty easily construed into conferring almost indefinite authority 
upon officers and committees; and because a series of recent 
decisions on the law of strikes (out of which torts are likely to arise) 
has left the line between what is lawful and what is not vague and 
shadowy. On the other hand, we have seen that there is some 
doubt as to whether the Taff Vale decision is reciprocal in its effects, 
and, if so, whether, in face of Section 4 of the Trade Union Act, it 
would go the length of enabling a union to sue an employer for 
damages for doing acts to compel members to break their contracts 
of membership. It is, therefore, clear that in regard to torts the 
position of the union could hardly by incorporation be made worse 
than it is. It might possibly be made a good deal better. Incor- 
poration would certainly involve the right to sue employers for 
doing anything to compel members to break their contract of 
membership by leaving the union. It would thus put an end to any 
mere ‘union-smashing’ policy. It might, too, by the application 
of the general law of corporations, prevent a union being held liable 
for the wrongful acts of an officer where such acts were manifestly 
ultra vires of the union itself. It may also be supposed that 
it would lead to rules being more carefully drafted. Further, it 
is hardly too much to expect that, with fresh legislation expressly 
making unions liable for the wrongs of their officers, Parliament 
would remove the glaring elements of doubt from the great body of 
strike law. I say this with the more confidence, for it seems to me 
an obviously monstrous state of things that the vast benefit funds of 
the unions should be dependent for their safety upon untrained 
workmen rightly shaping their conduct by a series of legal decisions 
which even lawyers do not find it easy to harmonise and interpret 
with certainty. 

(3) To clothe the trade unions of employers and employed with 
the capacity to enter into legally enforceable contracts would be one 
of the most important and far-reaching incidents of incorporation. 
As we have seen, it formed the chief ground upon which the majority 
of the Labour Commission made their recommendations in 1894. 
Some persons have assumed that because the Taff Vale decision has 
declared that registered trade unions are legal entities, capable of 
being sued for the wrongs of their officers, that therefore they are 
suable for breach of contract. This assumption may possibly be 
right as to contracts which do not come within the scope of the fourth 
section of the Trade Union Act. But as to contracts within that 
section it certainly cannot be so. And we have already seen that 
under that section no 


court is able to entertain any legal proceeding instituted with the object of 
directly enforcing or recovering damages for the breach of . .’. 
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(1) Any agreement between members of a trade union, as such, concerning the 
conditions on which any members for the time being of such trade union shall 
or shall not sell their goods, transact business, employ or be employed . . . 

(4) Any agreement made between one trade union and another, or 

(5) Any bond to secure the performance of any of the above-mentioned agree- 
ments. 

It is therefore, I think, quite clear that the collective agreements 
as to the conditions of employment between a trade union of 
employers and a trade union of men are not legally enforce- 
able at present, notwithstanding the Taff Vale decision ; although, as 
the result of that decision, it would almost seem from a careful 
reading of the fourth section as if agreements made, not between 
members and members, unions and unions, but between a union on 
the one side and an individual employer on the other, might 
possibly be legally enforceable. With such a power necessarily 
made general by incorporation there would be an even greater 
tendency than at present to seek a solution of Jabour difficulties in 
collective agreements between the opposing associations of employers 
and employed. The suspicious employer would the more readily 
acquiesce in such agreements if he felt he could make the workmen’s 
union ‘ pay for it’ in case of a breach by individual workmen. And, 
conversely, the workmen’s unions would feel much less inclined to 
negotiate with the individual employer than they are at present. 
This power might, therefore, have a certain steadying effect upon 
industrial relations, without, probably, diminishing the fighting 
effectiveness of either side. 

It also appears pretty certain that to confer upon the unions of 
employers and employed the power to enter into legally enforceable 
agreements, and to recover damages for any breach, would give an 
enormous impetus to the principle of arbitration, by creating greater 
mutual confidence in the stability of each other.* 

Our final consideration is one of great political importance. 
Assume an overwhelming demand from the unions for an end to be 
put to the present intolerable state of things by fresh legislation. 
Assume, further, that the promoters of this legislation should incline 
to the policy of incorporating the unions. Then the question arises, 
Should incorporation be made compulsory? The majority of the 
Labour Commission were emphatically of opinion that it should not. 
They said : 

We are anxious to make it clear that we propose nothing of a compulsory 
character, but that we merely desire that existing or future trade associations 
should have the liberty, if they desire it, of acquiring a larger legal personality and 
corporate character than that which they can at present possess. 

It must be added that even if trade associations were thus clothed with a legal 
personality, it would be open to them by express stipulation to provide that any 
special agreement between them should not be enforceable at law. The further 
powers of incorporation would not be made a condition of existing registration, 





? It is interesting to bear in mind that under the Compulsory Arbitration Act in 
New Zealand the trade unions are incorporated. 
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but would be offered as powers to be obtained by registration under a new Act. 
The motive which would, it might be hoped, influence trade associations to 
register would be the desire to acquire power to enter into agreements of a more 
solid and binding kind than heretofore. This might be sufficient in the case of an 
increasing number of the trade associations, 


This recommendation of the majority of the Labour Commission, 
that the incorporation of the unions should not be made compulsory, 
I believe to be wise. To attempt to compel the hundreds of trade 
unions of both employers and employed to suddenly take upon 
themselves a new and little understood capacity would, I am sure, 
arouse from both sides an opposition embittered and irresistible. 

I think, further, that it would be well if any contemplated legisla- 
tion seeking to attach corporate capacity to the unions were framed 
upon the dual lines suggested by the Labour Commission. Let it, 
on the one hand, remove the anomalous effects of the Taff Vale de- 
cision, by re-enacting what the majority of the Labour Commission 
understood to be the intention of the Trade Union Act, 1871. That 
is to say, let it declare that those unions, whether of employers or 
employed, who desire it may become associations of a purely 
voluntary character. Then, on the other hand, let it provide that 
those associations who so desire may clothe themselves with the 
fallest legal personality of a corporation. Such a form of legislation, 
if accompanied by a straightening out of the doubtfal law of strikes, 
would, I feel sure, not excite the active enmity of the men’s unions. 
And from the representative signatures which are appended to the 
Majority Report of the Labour Commission we may gather that it 
would not be displeasing to the employers. 

Let me briefly recapitulate. We have seen that several previous 
discussions have taken place upon the proposal to incorporate trade 
unions. In these discussions the employers have favoured, and the 
workmen have opposed, incorporation. We have seen that the Taff 
Vale decision has, by its far-reaching effects, entirely changed the 
conditions of the controversy. It has involuntarily imposed upon 
workmen’s unions certain incidents of incorporation which they had 
resolutely declined to incur voluntarily. We have seen that the 
probable effects of that decision, in conjunction with the present law 
of strikes, seriously menace the usefulness of the unions, and that under 
the best circumstances the judgment leaves them in condition of 
doubt, which is hurtful and harassing in the highest degree. We 
believe, in face of public opinion, that it is not possible for the unions 
to escape from this intolerable state of things by seeking fresh legisla- 
tion merely to take them all back to the state of irresponsibility 
hitherto understood to exist under the Act of 1871. We have, 
therefore, discussed the incidents of incorporation, and, as a result, 
urge the legislative adoption of certain specific proposals of reform. 
We suggest a new Trade Union Act which shall provide for two 
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categories of unions: (1) Those who wish to be voluntary associa- 
tions, and (2) those who desire to be clothed with all the attributes 
and capacities of corporations. And, finally, we urge just, clear, and 
comprehensive amendments of the present anomalous law of strikes. 
These proposals are put forth, not as the only sovereign remedy, 
but suggestively, in.the belief that they offer one possible way out of 
the present dilemma, a way which is alike in the interest of the great 
trade union movement and for the benefit of the common well- 
being, which, after all, is the highest concern of every good citizen. 


CLEMENT EDWARDS, 
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ART AND ECCENTRICITY 


In that treasury of useful knowledge, the Diary of Sir Mountstuart 
Grant-Duff, will be found a letter from the late Lord Coleridge, the 
most scholarly of lawyers, complaining that Aristotle’s Poetics were 
too technical to be interesting. As a general and sweeping criticism, 
which is perhaps all one can expect from a Chief Justice, I do not 
take exception to this remark. What made iambics suitable 
for lampoons, and why a picture should be less than a thousand 
miles long, are not questions which much concern us. But 
Aristotle was so great a man that he could not write the most 
technical treatise without clothing profound truths in picturesque 
language. He remains to this day the best critic of Homer, though 
it never occurred to him to doubt Homer’s existence. Ina passage of 
singular depth and beauty he says that poetry is a more serious and 
a more philosophical thing than history. For poetry, he says, deals 
with the general, and history with the particular. Ido not stop 
to inquire whether Aristotle does justice to history, especially to 
Thucydides, who was in the highest sense of the term a philosophical 
historian. What is more important, and quite as important now as 
when Aristotle wrote, is the conception of poetry which he here ex- 
presses. For what he says of poetry is true of fiction, and indeed 
the ‘ Mimes,’ or prose dialogues, which he distinguishes elsewhere 
in this work from the Socratic Dialogues on the one hand, from the 
drama on the other, are the germ of the novel. The difference be- 
tween the poet and the historian is not, says Aristotle, that one em- 
ploys verse, and the other prose. You may turn Herodotus into 
metre, and he will still be an historian. He might have added that 
the Persians of Aschylus is history. What, then, is the function 
of the poet ? It is ‘not to tell us what actually happened, but what 
might happen, and what is possible according to likelihood and 
necessity.’ I wish Professor Butcher, who has made such an ex- 
cellent translation of the Poelics, had furnished us with a commen- 
tary also. For his note on these remarkable words would have been 
most instructive. Not that they are really obscure, but that they 
require to be amplified and illustrated. 

Aristotle is of all the Greeks the most modern. Plato is 4 
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mystery. We cannot tell how much of what he puts into the mouth 
of Socrates is his own. He himself is hidden behind an impene- 
trable veil. Dante’s ‘ master of them that know’ is still a useful 
and practical guide in literary matters, and I suppose, so far as 
method goes, even in scientific. What he says about poetry applies 
to fiction, and to all imaginative work. The test of truth in fiction is 
not fact but probability, consistency, and verisimilitude. It is indeed 
probable, as Aristotle himself says, on the authority of Agathon, that 
many improbable things will happen. But if they are made to 
happen so often as to disturb one’s sense of the normal, the reader 
becomes incredulous, and interest departs with credulity. The 
bishop who read through Gulliver's Travels, and said he did not 
believe a word of them, has been held up to ridicule again and 
again. Taken literally his remark is absurd enough, and perhaps he 
meant it to be literally taken. But if, on the other hand, he in- 
tended to convey that the book did not produce the illusion while he 
was reading it, his critical principle was sound, though one may 
demur to his particular application of it. Swift’s genius is so wonder- 
ful, and his gravity so imperturbable, that Liliput and Brobdingnag 
do become real for the moment. But then, of course, there is the 
inner and secondary meaning, the satire upon human nature, without 
which Swift would be far inferior to Andersen or Grimm. 

The whole of the realistic school flies in the face of Aristotle’s 
maxim. It is enough for them that a thing has happened. 
Mean, ugly, disgusting, or rare, it becomes thereupon a legitimate 
element in fiction. Some of the famous men whom Aristotle recog- 
nised as models were not by any means squeamish. The speech 
which Browning puts into the mouth of Balaustion after she had seen 
the Lysistrata of Aristophanes, whether or not it be appropriate 
toa Greek lady of those times, is certainly what a modern and 
decent woman would feel if she saw that astonishing piece. But the 
Lysistrata is perfectly natural, and only toohuman. On the score of 
delicacy and propriety everything may be said against it; on the 
score of truth, in Aristotle’s sense, nothing. And it is undoubtedly 
amusing, which M. Zola never is. Charles Lamb defended the 
comic dramatists of the Reformation and the Revolution on the 
ground that the life of the stage was a totally different thing from 
the life of the world. Macaulay, who took up the cause of Jeremy 
Collier with a warmth almost equal to his own, replied that this 
would not hold, because society in Dryden’s time, and in Congreve’s, 
was as corrupt as the characters in their comedies. The court of Charles 
the Second cannot be called moral. But in Congreve’s time things 
were different, and Queen Anne cannot be accused of debauching the 
nation, Apart, however, from the question of fact, Lamb was surely 
right. A novel is not a law report, a play is not a series of inter- 
views. They describe, or ought to describe, ra duvvata xara 1d 
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sixds 4) Td avaryxaiov, which has been translated so often that I need 
not translate it again. One instance of the contrary may suffice: 
‘Pray, Mr. Puff, how came Sir Christopher Hatton never to ask that 
question before?’ ‘What, before the play began? How the plague 
could he?’ 

We have lately been introduced to a legless baronet. The 
exceedingly clever and accomplished lady who calls herself Lucas 
Malet has done her best to make Sir Richard Calmady repulsively 
attractive. But we cannot all be expected to love him because he is 
horrible, as Helen does. Brainless knights are much commoner than 
legless baronets, much less disgusting, and quite as well adapted to 
the purposes of fiction. There will never be wanting a due supply of 
them, unless (which God forbid) the Fountain of Honour should 
ran dry. No doubt there have been men born without legs. There 
have been Two-headed Nightingales and Siamese Twins. ‘There must 
have been cannibals who eat their grandmothers. But it is not the 
fanction of an artist to depict such monsters. Physical deformity in 
real life excites pity ; deformity invented for the novel or the stage 
excites only disgust. In the last generation there was an Irish 
member of parliament who had neither legs nor arms. He rode and 
drove. People forgot his deformity, or took it for granted, though 
they admired his pluckand skill. If his biography had been written, 
it would have been futile affectation to ignore his defects. Sir 
Richard Calmady’s leglessness is never for an instant forgotten. 
That is the difference, the Aristotelian and the real difference, 
between history and art. 

In that marvellous scene between the Duke of Gloucester and the 
Lady Anne, which only Shakespeare could have written, which only 
Shakespeare would have been allowed to write, there is but a passing 
reference to the Dake’s physical malformation. It is his crimes, not 
his hump-back, that the widow of his victim throws in his teeth. 
Richard, moreover, was deformed, or at least Shakespeare believed 
him to have been so, and Richard the Third is an historical play. 
The same may be said of Cyrano de Bergerac, which is founded on 
history. Still, with all my admiration for that eloquent and beautifal 
drama, set off by M. Coquelin’s unrivalled acting, the nose does 
appear to me unworthy of M. Rostand’s genius, and I am quite sure 
that M. Rostand would not, on the strength of the most authentic 
evidence, have taken a hero who had no nose at all. 

What did Aristotle mean by probability or necessity? Necessity 
must be probable. Probability need not be necessary. About 
necessity there need not be much dispute. Aristotle was thinking of 
what was inevitable, of what a man whose character was known 
would do in a definite and ascertained set of circumstances.. Othello 
was as sure to kill Desdemona when he was convinced of her infidelity 
as Hamlet was to hesitate after his conversation with his father’s 
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ghost. It might not have been his father. The message might not 
have been true. He tried the experiment of the play. Even then he 
was irresolute. He knew the king to be guilty, but he would not 
act, When he found him praying he would not kill him, lest he 
should send him to Heaven. Johnson has on thisscenean unusually 
stupid note. This diabolical malignity of Hamlet’s, he says, is 
too painful to be represented, or even contemplated. It is not 
malignity at all, it is irresolution. If he had met the king drunk 
he would have spared him, lest he should destroy body and soul 
together. Othello, on the other hand, believes his wife’s guilt on evi- 
dence that ought not to have hanged a dog. He accepts the witness 
of plausible villainy against spotless innocence. That is the tragedy. 
All this is ro avayxaiov, and is plain enough. The difficulty arises 
when we come to deal with 70 eixos. 

It may seem a far cry from Aristotle to Sheridan. But there is 
a great deal of dramatic criticism in The Critic, and it is not all clever 
nonsense, ‘A play,’ says Mr. Puff (and, he might have added, a 
novel), ‘a play is not to shew occurrences that happen every day, 
but things just so strange that, though they never did, they might 
happen.’ This profound aphorism immediately follows the question 
how the governor of Tilbury Fort’s daughter could be in love with the 
son of the admiral of the Spanish Fleet. The explanation accepted 
is that he was the last person in the world she ought to be in love 
with, and a very good feminine reason too. Mr. Puff expresses with- 
out knowing it the law of probability and necessity. She Stoops to 
Conquer, that classic comedy, was nearly failing altogether because 
the severe judges of the pit would not admit the probability or 
necessity of Mrs. Hardcastle being lost in her own garden. Itisa 
farcical incident, nodoubt. The justification of it is that the difficulty 
does not occur to one reader or one playgoer in ten. If it ever did, 
if it was generally felt, no amount of evidence that such a thing had 
actually happened would be a sufficient artistic defence. On the 
other hand, critics stray beyond their province, and get into trouble, 
when they observe dogmatically that this or that incident could not 
have occurred, unless indeed it be a physical impossibility. I remember 
reading a clever Australian novel into which was introduced a parlia- 
mentary scene. In the colony to which it referred it received general 
praise, but this particular episode was pronounced to be impossible. 
It had us matter of fact, been taken from the colonial Hansard. 

I must recur once more to the Poetics, from which it is difficult to 
tear oneself away, so wonderfully clever, so intensely modern, are all 
the substantial and untechnical parts of it. Speaking of abnormal 
characters in fiction, Aristotle says that they must nevertheless obey 
certain rules, that they must be ouadds avwpados, regularly irre- 
gular, or, as Mr. Butcher translates the words, consistently incon- 
sistent. I do not presume to question Mr. Butcher’s rendering, 
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which is cotfirmed by theexample of Iphigenia. But still I cannot 
help thinking that Aristotle meant something more than that, and 
that he had in his mind the permissible limits of the abnormal, if 
not of the supernatural, in literature. He was the tersest of writers, 
and seldom enlarged upon any topic. More often he wrote a kind 
of shorthand, which requires an interpreter as well as a translator. 
Lear in his: awful madness, so much more awful than Hamlet’s 
because it was real, is ouaXa@s avwpyadros. He talks as no sane man 
would talk, and yet he never talks nonsense. No more does the Fool. 
Shakespeare knew so little, and cared so little, about Aristotle that he 
made Hector quote the Ethics at the siege of Troy. But all principles 
can be illustrated from Shakespeare if they are sound, and it is a 
proof of their soundness that they can be. 

Shakespeare did not shrink from horrors. But in all his world of 
life and movement, of thought and action, so wide that it has been 
called universal, there is no room for the vulgar or the merely odd. Dr. 
Johnson made the unfortunate prediction that Tristram Shandy would 
not live because it was odd. It has lived, and will live, in spite of its 
oddity, because it is penetrated and inspired by profound knowledge of 
human nature. Its oddities are on the surface, like the euphuisms of 
Love's Labour's Lost. From Captain Shandy down to the fat, foolish 
scullion, every character is ‘more real than living man.’ In Ibsen’s 
plays, on the other hand, many of the dramatis persone would be the 
better for silence and medical advice. In Ghosts, if 1 remember rightly, 
a mother makes her son drunk on the stage. That mothers have made 
their sons drunk cannot, I suppose, be denied. Everything not 
physically impossible must have happened before now in this most 
miscellaneous of all possible worlds. But the object of art is not to 
represent what has happened. It is to represent what may happen 
in accordance with the law of likelihood or necessity. 

The most hackneyed of Greek tragedies, (dipus the King, has 
a plot compared with which the enormities of modern drama dwindle 
into insignificance. But the story which Sophocles dramatised was 
well known, and belief in it, or acquiescence in it, was part of a 
Greek’s religion as illustrating the power of fate. The delicacy with 
which Sophocles treats it could not be surpassed. The grisly terror 
is always in the background, but it never appears. The House of 
Laius was under a curse, which the tragedian did not impose, and 
could not remove. And yet, with all that, the @dipus at Colowus, 
the play of the poet’s old age, in which the blind man, blinded by 
his own hands on the discovery of his unconscious crime, passes 
away in thunder and lightning, is a greater favourite with the 
modern reader, just because the worst is at an end. The exquisite 
calm and peace of (Edipus after his atonement are beyond the power 
of any one except Sophocles to describe. The most beautiful of all 
Greek choruses has been admirably paraphrased (it cannot be trans- 
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lated) by Mr. Edward Stone, of Eton, in a poem beginning ‘Stranger, 
rest, thy toil is o'er.’ To a Greek, these strange and sinister compli- 
cations of blood and marriage were the theme of high tragedy, and 
nothing else. He would have been shocked, as even the London 
playgoers of two hundred years ago were shocked, at Maskwell’s 
saying to Lady Touchwood in The Double Dealer,‘ You know you 
loved your nephew when I first sighed for you.’ Except in these two 
characters Congreve kept only too close to the social life of his day, 
and, indeed, if there were many Millamants, it had its redeeming 
features. 

Physical and mental disease in itself, and apart from its conse- 
quences, is not a proper subject for artistic treatment. Who does 
not feel that it is a blemish even in Jane Eyre to bring Rochester’s 
wife actually upon the scene? Lear stands alone. It is presump- 
tuous to wield the thunderbolts of Jove. Euripides depicted the 
madness of Hercules. But Hercules was a mythical figure, and his 
madness was superhuman. Heroes should have the usual assortment 
of limbs, and brains not too conspicuously below the average. It 
will soon, perhaps, be required of them that they should never play 
games, nor shoot anything except their fellow-creatures. For the 
married hero Millamant’s rules in The Way of the World are ex- 
cellent. ‘Let us never visit together, nor go to a play together, but 
let us be very strange and well-hred: let us be as strange as if we 
had been married a great while; and as well-bred as if we were no’ 
married at all.” No English dramatist, not even Shakespeare, has 
come closer than Congreve to the language of ordinary life. It is, of 
course, a highly artificial life that for the most part he describes, and 
a society which was anything rather than simple. But, such as it 
was, it lives in his pages, with nothing added except the superior 
quality of the author’s own wit. There is less eccentricity in these 
delicious comedies than even in his imitator Sheridan’s. Congreve 
was as true to his world as Miss Austen was to hers. When Macaulay 
said that, in general, tragedy was corrupted by eloquence and comedy 
by wit, he came as near talking nonsense as he ever came in his life. 
Although he was writing about Machiavelli, he was echoing the 
old scholastic tradition that Euripides ‘corrupted’ the Athenian 
drama. When Sophocles said, as we are told on very good authority 
that he did say, ‘I show men as they ought to be, Euripides shows 
them as they are,’ he was not describing a process of corruption, but 
two equally legitimate forms of art. If there is more literary per- 
fection in one, there is more human interest in the other. The 
Greeks regarded eccentricity as an evil thing, either in art or in 
nature. And yet their great eccentric genius, whom, because he was 
eccentric, they put to death, has been immortalised by the first of 

\ Greek thinkers in the most exquisite prose ever written by man. 
But the fact is that Socrates, paradoxical in many things, was most 
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paradoxical of all in this, that his eccentricity was concentric, that 
it led his hearers back to a higher life and a simpler practice 
than that which it destroyed. If he taught the beauty of truthfal- 
ness rather than the beauty of holiness, at least he had nothing to 
do with the beauty of ugliness, which can claim no more respect- 
able origin than the refuse of the Roman Empire. 

‘Thou art a blessed fellow,’ says Prince Hal to Poins, ‘thou art 
a blessed fellow to think as every man thinks: never a man’s 
thought in the world keeps the roadway better than thine.’ The 
irony is crushing, though Poins probably did not see it. But Prince 
Hal knew well enough that Poins had his uses, and that the opinions 
of Poins, though they were no more his own than the air he 
breathed, could not safely be neglected. There are many Poinses 
and few Prince Hals. But the supreme genius who created them 
both (I do not mean the author of the Novum Organum) was not 
ashamed to keep the roadway, the common highway of reason, with 
Poins. Even the supernatural in Shakespeare, in Macbeth for 
example, is the shadow of evil thoughts or the presage of impend- 
ing doom. Nothing happens in Hamlet which might not have 
happened without the ghost. Shakespeare’s object certainly was not, 
as Dr. Verrall thinks that the object of Euripides was, to discredit 
the supernatural. But it equally, we may be sure, was not to get 
out of the ordinary run, to be eccentric. Men and women were to 
him a topic of inexhaustible interest, a stream that could never run 
dry. Eccentricity is the first refuge of the mentally exhausted. 
Just as authors who are always using French words show without 
meaning it the smallness of their English vocabulary, so the 
eccentric novelist proves that he has little or nothing to say about 
the world he lives in. A man may shoot a pheasant, and nothing 
may come of it. But if he shoots an angel, there are the materials 
for a sensation, if not fora story. The incident may bea little out of 
the common, but it contains that mixture of the slightly revolting 
with the extremely absurd which has so strange a fascination for some 
minds. Jn these matters it is useless to complain of the authors. 
The public is the great sophist. Apparently, when people are tired 
of reading what might be true about the war, they want to read 
what cannot be true about something else. Other popular forms of 
fiction deal with what cannot possibly be known, such as the social 
condition of the planet Mars, or the development of physical science 
in the twenty-first century. How poor and tame after such en- 
trancing theories are mere love-stories, or tales of adventure, or 
cleverly constructed plots, or humorous and natural dialogue, or the 
comedy of human nature, or the tragedy of human fate. The best 
in this kind are but shadows, and the worst are no worse if 
imagination amend them, Ay, there’s the rub. It is not the 
plethora of imagination, but the lack of it, that drives the successors 
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of Dickens and Thackeray into the twenty-first century and the 
planet Mars. 

Aristotle, whom I now mention for the last time, says in a rather 
obscure sentence that what is probable but impossible should by the 
poet be preferred to what is possible but will not be believed. The 
latter class is intelligible enough. It is possible for the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to forge a cheque in payment of his debts at cards, 
or for the Lord Chancellor to treat all his friends unkindly when he 
has patronage to distribute, and yet nobody would treat these 
incidents as credible if they were incorporated in a work of fiction. 
But how can what is impossible be probable? Legal impossibilities 
are perhaps not always improbable. When the village attorney told 
the man in the stocks that it was impossible he could have been put 
there for swearing, and the man replied that he had been, the attorney 
cursed him for an ignorant fool, and, like the Lady Baussiére, rode 
on. That, however, was not an instance of physical impossibility. 
It is said to have been physically impossible for the moon to have 
been seen at Corunna when Sir John Moore was buried, and yet 
it seems so probable that it spoils no one’s enjoyment of Wolfe’s 
perfect poem. It was quite possible that one of Moore’s officers 
should have delivered a short address: But if Wolfe had introduced 
that improbable episode, he would have spoiled everything. Truth 
is the object of the physicist, and, so far as it is attainable, of the 
historian. Verisimilitude should be the aim of the novelist. That 
is not the same thing as probability, for ‘it is probable that some 
improbable things will happen.’ But there must not be too many for 
the digestion of Poins, the ‘blessed fellow to think as every man 
thinks. And we must leave angels, or at least angels with wings, 
in the skies. Wingless angels are admissible, and are preferred by 
the judicious to legless men. 

Everybody knows Ruskin’s reference to the ‘head—large, in- 
human, and monstrous, leering in bestial degradation, too foul to 
be either pictured or described’ on ‘the base of the tower still 
dedicated to St. Mary the Beautiful,’ the church of Santa Maria 
Formosa at Venice. This and similar monstrosities are, says 
Ruskin, ‘evidences of a delight in the contemplation of bestial 
vice, and the expression of low sarcasm, which is, I believe, the most 
hopeless state into which the human mind can fall.’ ‘Idiotic 
mockery,’ he calls it, and the phrase sticks. Ruskin, as Mr. Cook 
reminds us in the excellent article which he has contributed to the 
Dictionary of National Biography, was made by his mother to 
read the Bible through with her continually, from the first chapter 
of Genesis to the last of the Revelation. She would not allow the 
omission of a single passage, because, as she said, one function of 
the Bible was to disgust people with disgusting things. Whatever 
may be thought of the argument, the fact is incontestable. Nobody 
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unless his own mind be diseased, can derive from the Bible any feeling 
for what is loathsome except loathing. Ruskin’s charge against the 
Grotesque Renaissance is that it delights in the low, the degraded, 
and the corrupt. The teeth in the head on Santa Maria Formosa 
are decayed, and I suppose M. Zola would say, ‘ Why not? teeth do 
decay.’ Ruskin himself was full of admiration for what he called 
the noble grotesque, as seen in Dante, in Spenser, and in Albert 
Diirer. But the base grotesque, he maintains, has in it no horror, 
no nature, and no mercy. It rejoices in iniquity, and exists only to 
slander. Although this language is characteristically strong, it is 
not a bit too strong for the occasion and the subject. It was written 
at the height of Mr. Ruskin’s powers, before the commencement of 
that strange, subtle malady which impaired his reasoning faculty 
even before it brought about his seclusion from the world. If it 
concerned only ugly heads on the bridges and church towers of 
Venice, it would not be of much permanent value. But the base 
grotesque is not confined to Venice, to sculpture, nor to the 
eighteenth century. I believe that the influence of Ruskin’s best 
writing, of what he wrote in middle life, of his three great books, 
in fact, is destined to endure. It is probably as much read now as 
it ever was, and the circle of its readers is likely to be much 
increased when the copyright expires. For Ruskin was not merely 
an ‘ art-critic.’ He was familiar with everything that is best, both 
in ancient and in modern literature. To hear him recite poetry 
gave one a new idea of what poetry was. 

There is a base grotesque in literature as well as in architecture, 
and the French have no monopoly of it. Ruskin could admire the 
noble grotesque in Dickens. He was incapable of appreciating 
George Eliot, whose characters he somewhere likens to the sweepings 
of a Pentonville omnibus. There was nothing grotesque in her 
books. Ruskin had many personal prejudices, and they have 
to be removed out of the way before we can get the full value of 
his teaching. The grotesque without horror or nature or pity 
is a very low type indeed. Even in such poems as Barrack Room 
Ballads there is nature. Even in such plays as Mrs. Warren's 
Profession there is horror, though of a very squalid kind. Neither 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling nor Mr. Bernard Shaw is habitually gro- 
tesque. Few can be more eloquent than Mr. Kipling, still fewer have 
more humour than Mr.Shaw. But in both of them there isan appa- 
rent delight in depicting ugly things because they are ugly, though in 
Mr. Shaw it may be mere bravado, and in Mr. Kipling an affectation 
of manliness. Both perhaps have in them something of Leech’s 
immortal schoolboy, who ‘only wished his mother knew how wicked 
he was.’ So, too, Justice Shallow: ‘I may say to you, we knew 
where the bona-robas were, and had the best of them at command- 
ment.’ There is everything in Shakespeare, except the purposelessly 
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ugly and the needlessly vile. Ruskin, who knew his Shakespeare 
almost as well as he knew his Turner, points out that the language of 
Iago, witty and amusing as it is, betrays the baseness of his mind. 
No doubt Ruskin was something of a prude, though he could 
heartily admire Aristophanes, and even Byron. But the base 
grotesque, such as 


Come where the booze is cheaper, 

Come where the pints hold more, 
or 

T’ve a head like a concertina, 

I’ve a tongue like a button-stick, 

I've a mouth like a cold potato, 

And I’m more than a little sick, 


can be condemned on literary grounds without having recourse to 
morality. : 

The delectable ditty called ‘Cells,’ from which I have already 
quoted a precious couplet, comprises also this eloquent quatrain : 

I left my cap in a public-house, my boots in the public road, 

And the Lord knows where, and I don’t care, my belt and my tunic goed ; 


They'll stop my pay, they'll cut away the stripes I used to wear, 
But I left my mark on the Corp’ral’s face, and I think he'll keep it there. 


The exquisite humour with its delicate play upon words must appeal 
to every cultivated reader, and nobody can deny that the incidents 
are ‘true to life.’ Is the picture true to art? The least fastidious 
audience would hardly care to see a man sick on the stage, which 
would be the spectacular counterpart of this ‘poem,’ even if a real 
pair of boots appeared upon a road in the background. The base 
grotesque is a form of eccentricity which one need not be an austere 
moralist to dislike. A crapulous and impenitent soldier, even if he 
has a wife and family, does not move either compassion or interest. 
*Porphyria’s Lover,’ when it first appeared in Bells and Pome- 
granates, was named ‘In a Madhouse Cell.’ It is a terrible and 
tragic story, a story of murder. But it is dignified, it is impressive, 
it ‘purges the passions’; there are no nasty details. Two great 
men of the last century contributed to the poetry of war. The 
‘Charge of the Light Brigade’ is familiar to every schoolboy. But 
there are at least two poems by Sir Francis Doyle—the ‘ Return of 
the Guards’ and the ‘Private of the Buffs’—which I should put 
above it. 
Then from their place of ancient glory, 
All sheathed in shining brass, 


Three hundred men, of the Grecian glen, 
Marched down to see them pass. 


And the long-silent flutes of Sparta 
Poured haughty welcome forth, 

Stern hymns to crown, with just renown, 

Her brethren of the North. 
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Those noble and beautiful stanzas are from the ‘ Return of the 
Guards.’ The following is from the ‘ Private of the Buffs,’ who was 
killed because he would not perform the kotow to the Chinese : 









Last night, among his fellow roughs, 
He jested, quaffed, and swore, 

A drunken private of the Buffs, 
Who never looked before. 


To-day, beneath the foeman’s frown, 
He stands in Elgin’s place, 

Ambassador from Britain’s crown, 
And type of all her race. 


One cannot read those lines without feeling first that they are true 
poetry, and secondly that war has an aspect of heroic dignity and 


splendour. 
grotesque : 


Now turn to Mr. Kipling and the two types of 


Then ’ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, an’ the missus and the kid. 
Our order was to break you, an’ of course we went and did. 

We sloshed you with Martinis, an’ it wasn’t hardly fair, 

But for all the odds agin you, Fuzzy-Wuz, you broke the square. 


Fuzzy-Wuzzy,’ 


That is the grotesque with an element of generosity and nobility 


in it. 


In ‘ Gentlemen-Rankers ’ we have the grotesque without a redeem- 


ing feature : 


We're poor little lambs who've lost our way, 
Baa! Baa! Baa! 

We're little black sheep who've gone astray, 
Baa-aa-aa 

Gentlemen-rankers out on the spree, 

Damned from here to Eternity. 

God ha’ mercy on such as we, 
Baa! Yah! Bah! 


Such, with its scarcely human termination, is the unrestrained 
development of the base grotesque, of eccentricity from which art 
has disappeared. 





HERBERT PACL. 
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THE 
DEMAND FOR A CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


THE population of Ireland may be taken to be three-fourths Catholic 
and one-fourth non-Catholic, using the word ‘ Catholic’ here and else- 
where throughout this article to mean Roman Catholic. As, how- 
ever, we are dealing with University education, it is necessary to 
bear in mind that the excess of Catholics consists of agricultural 
labourers, other labourers, and small farmers, since in the other 
classes of the community non-Catholics equal or outnumber the 
Catholics ; and it has further to be noted that the higher we rise in 
the industrial, the professional, or the social scale the greater be- 
comes the preponderance of non-Catholics to Catholics. This state 
of things has sometimes been epitomised by saying that while the 
muscle of Ireland is predominantly Catholic, its mind is predomi- 
nantly Protestant. 

It is for this community that we have to consider the best type 
of University education, an inquiry which is one branch of what has 
been called the Irish Education question. Now no investigation of 
a difficult problem, whether in science or in practical life, is a 
genuine investigation, nor can it be expected to lead to correct 
results, unless it includes a survey of, and an adequate allowance 
for, whatever are in reality the actual factors that mainly influence 
that problem. Accordingly it is not possible for any person to 
understand what has been called the Irish Education question in 
any of its branches unless he make himself in some degree acquainted 
with aims that relate primarily to countries outside Ireland, but 
which have nevertheless for half a century at every turn largely 
determined the attitude and aspirations of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in reference to public expenditure for education in 
Ireland. 

Chief among these is the urgent demand of the Roman Catholic 
Church in many countries for a very large supply of clever Irish lads 
to recruit their priesthood. This is because Ireland supplies the 
recruits not only for the priesthood of Ireland, but also most of those 
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for Great Britain, the United States, Australia, Upper Canada, South 
Africa, and a multitude of foreign stations—in fact, for every place 
over the globe where English is either the only or the preponderating 
European language spoken. There are about 3,000 priests in Ireland, 
and the aggregate number of Irish priests in those other countries 
must be several times as many, so that the total number of recruits 
required annually is great. 

Students preparing for the priesthood of the Irish branch of the 
Church are educated at St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, mainly out 
of the public funds conveyed to that College at the time of the 
disendowment of the Irish Protestant Episcopal Church. But the 
authorities of the Catholic Church have hitherto been unable to draw 
upon public funds for the great expense of feeding, housing, clothing, 
and teaching lads, who are mostly peasant lads, in the numberless 
ecclesiastical seminaries in Ireland which prepare for ‘the foreign 
missions,’ or at the University of Louvain, in Spanish or Portuguese 
seminaries, in the [rish College at Paris, the Irish College at Rome, 
or wherever else Irish young men are both preparing for the priest- 
hood and acquiring some European language which will be of use 
to them in the country to which they are to be sent. The cost of 
this great ecclesiastical work has to be largely met out of contribu- 
tions from abroad, and it would be very convenient to transfer the 
burden to the public purse. 

There seems to be no other English-speaking population from 
which this disproportionately large supply of priests can be obtained, 
not even from emigrants in America or Australia. Nowhere but in 
Ireland has the tone of feeling been fostered with sufficient success, 
which leads an Irish peasant and his acquaintances to think it a 
high honour to him if his son, his brother, or other near relative is 
a priest. To keep up this feeling in Ireland in the face of its 
decadence elsewhere, and to crush any competition, such as that of 
the ‘ Model Schools,’ which would tend to divert the cleverer Irish 
lads towards secular pursuits, are two aims that have been con- 
spicuous in the educational policy of the hierarchy for several 
decades. 

But it was not always so. Formerly the Irish branch of the 
Catholic Church enjoyed liberties of which it has since been deprived by 
the ‘ Congregations’ at Rome ; and it was then predominantly domestic 
in its aims. The desire of its prelates was to bring about what, in 
their opinion, would most benefit their own fellow-countrymen ; and 
they had not yet been brought, in the degree that their successors 
now are, under foreign influence. It becomes, then, of importance 
to ascertain what they put forward as the best University system for 
Ireland at the time when their judgment was not warped from 
abroad so much as it now is. 

Most instructive light upon this point is afforded by the evidence 
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tendered by bishops, priests, and laymen of the Roman Catholic 
Church to committees of the Houses of Lords and Commons in 
preparation for the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, and sub- 
sequently during the tithe agitation. Of the evidence given on both 
these occasions by Roman Catholic dignitaries, that of Bishop Doyle 
was at the time recognised by statesmen as pre-eminently that of 
most weight, and, in Roman Catholic circles, as containing the best 
exposition of the aspirations of the clergy and intelligent laity. 
Dr. Doyle has been described as ‘the greatest prelate of the Irish 
hierarchy.’ He was, moreover, himself a University man, and it is 
implied in the account which he gives of his University experience 
in Portugal that he was a distinguished one. We have on this 
account all the more reason to believe that when he dealt with 
University education he understood what he was talking about in 
quite a different sense from anything within the comprehension of 
ecclesiastics who have never themselves breathed the invigorating 
air of a true University. Being asked (see ‘ Parliamentary Papers of 
1825,’ vol. ix. ‘ Reports from the Lords,’ p. 243), ‘Do you consider 
it desirable that the Roman Catholic laity should be educated 
conjointly with the Protestant ?’ Bishop Doyle replied : 


I see no objection whatever that they should be educated together; on the 
contrary, if by being educated together the harmony of the different sects in 
Ireland could be promoted I think it would be a matter to be desired. Q. If 
they were so educated at Trinity College, Dublin, must they not have separate 
professors of their own faith to instruct the young men? A. That would not be 
necessary for those who attend college, as many of those who enter there can 
lodge in town and receive religious instruction where they please: and even those 
who reside within Trinity College have sufficient opportunities of obtaining religious 
instruction abroad on Sundays. Q. In point of fact are there not now some 
Roman Catholic students in Trinity College, Dublin? A. I apprehend, some 
hundreds of them, &c. 


All the evidence given at that time, and for a long series of years 
afterwards—in fact, until the Ultramontane invasion—by Irish Roman 
Catholics, whether bishops, priests or laymen, was, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, on the same lines as the extract given above. 
Bishop Doyle’s own evidence given six years later, and not long 


before his death, is as follows. Speaking of school education, he 
said : 


I do not know any measure which would prepare the way for a better feeling 
in Ireland than uniting children at an early age, and bringing them up in the 
same school, leading them to commune with one another, and to form those little 
intimacies and friendships which often subsist through life. Children thus united 
know and love each other, as children brought up together always will; and to 


separate them is, I think, to destroy some of the finest feelings in the hearts of 
men, 


It is obvious that Bishop Doyle’s argument applies with increaced 
force to University education. 
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This is one type of educational policy. It is the policy of bring- _ 
ing those young Irishmen who are receiving the most advanced a Uni 


education of their time to know one another personally, and to learn sacrame 
by experience that though they may differ by what may be likened excludec 


to the differences in their heights which are measured in inches, orders 0 
they have far more in common, just as the part of their heights ree 
which men have in common has to be measured in feet. The ” 
opposite policy, which will be explained farther on, and which, 1 
so far as Catholics are concerned, was forced upon Ireland from _— 
abroad, has been not inaptly described as the policy of ‘ separating ate 
educated Irishmen into hostile camps, with clerical sentinels pacing du 
up and down between them.’ rai 
The University of Dublin contains only one college, Trinity / 
College, the corporation of which consists legally of its provost, fellows, pn 
and scholars, and it was long in advance of every other University pre 
of the United Kingdom in its efforts to be liberal towards Roman pour 
Catholics and Protestant Nonconformists. Thus its degrees, and the pons 
few offices which did not make the holders of them members of the : 
corporation, had been, in every faculty but that of divinity, open to a 
all without religious test for more than thirty years when Bishop iy 
Doyle gave his evidence. And the great aim of the Catholics of pee 
Ireland with reference to University education was, until 1850, to of ti 
have the remaining restrictions swept away, and the University of pie 
Dublin made the National University of Ireland, all its privileges Irist 
and all its offices being thrown open on precisely equal terms to all And 
Irishmen. This, after many struggles, both of Roman Catholics and hie 
Protestants, was finally accomplished in its entirety by ‘The Uni- alt 
versity of Dublin Tests Act’ of 1873. dlls 
That this great nationalisation of the University of Dublin should if 4 
be effected was what was claimed, as regards University education, by ai 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland during Bishop Doyle’s lifetime, and the 
for many years after. This is well exemplified in the following the 
extracts from the presentation of the Catholic claim made in Parlia- Pa 
ment by Sir Thomas Wyse. Sir Thomas Wyse was in his day the lait 
chief spokesman of the Catholics of Ireland on educational questions. wit 
The speech is reported in the Times of the 20th of July, 1844, and ree 
in it the following passages occur : me 


It is said to be impossible to convert the University of Dublin to Catholic 
purposes : on this point, however, there was much misconception. That University op 
might be opened to national purposes, whether those purposes were Roman 


Catholic or Protestant. i 

After explaining that the University had been founded by fa 
Elizabeth ‘ for the education of the youth of Ireland, without reference . 3 
to their creed,’ but that subsequently Roman Catholics had been ‘ 


excluded, he proceeds : . 
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By the Act of 1793 Roman Catholics were again admitted to the education of 
the University, but were excluded from fellowships, and this was now the case. 
The University was governed by fellows who were obliged to take orders and the 
sacrament previously to taking their degree [sic], and consequently Catholics were 
excluded ; but there was no reason why the fellows should be compelled to take 
orders or the sacrament. . . . At this present moment there were four lay fellow- 
ships; so that the principle for which he contended was not a novel one or 
injurious to the University. 


This Catholic claim—this most reasonable Catholic claim—was at 
length unreservedly conceded twenty-nine years ago by thelegislation 
which swept away every test in the University of Dublin but that 
of open competition. This final complete nationalisation of the 
University had been preceded several years earlier by steps which 
were taken by the college authorities, who to their great credit 
advanced as far as they could. They established non-foundation 
scholarships for those candidates whom, under the law as it then 
stood, they were not allowed to admit to the scholarships which 
carried with them membership in the Corporation. Thus every 
successive step that was taken from the first partial opening of the 
University in 1793, until its final complete nationalisation in 1873, 
was progress in one, and that the right direction. But notwith- 
standing these successive advances, notwithstanding the completeness 
of the final result, and the length of time that has now elapsed 
since the University of Dublin was completely opened to every 
Irishman, the number of its Catholic students has become less. 
And why? Because statesmen in the past and in the present— 
chiefly Mr. Gladstone in the past and Mr. Balfour in the present 
—have not reflected that they were doing a grievous wrong to Ireland 
when they held out to an Ultramontane hierarchy the hope that 
if they can for a sufficient time maintain such pressure as will 
succeed in deterring many progressive Catholics from taking 
their fair share and right position in the national institutions of 
their country, they will at length, aided by these statesmen, persuade 
Parliament to place in their hands more power of oppressing the 
laity, by transferring to them the resources of the empire where- 
with to construct under the honoured name of a University a 
cage for the laity of their Church and a seminary for its foreign 
missions. 

A recent Roman Catholic writer says bitterly, in reference to the 
oppression to which his family had been subjected: ‘ When I myself 
was sent to a Protestant endowed school and afterwards to Trinity, 
the vials of clerical wrath were poured over the devoted head of my 
father; when my brother entered a Queen’s College and took his 
medical degree therein the same consequences followed’; and he 
adds, ‘If the Catholic bishops and priests desired and desire the 
education of the Catholic youth, which I doubt,’ they would take 
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ateps which he points out, and which are within their reach (Five 
Years in Ireland, pp. 279 and 280). This instance can be adduced 
because it has been already published by a person authorised to 
make it known, and is only one of innumerable examples of that 
oppressive interference with the liberties and rights of the laity 
which has been for many decades in active operation. Nor is it in 
reference to the University branch of education alone that intimida- 
tion is exercised. The present writer was for some years resident in 
Galway, where there is a ‘Model School.’ These Model Schools are 
public schools of a higher stamp than the ordinary National Schools, 
and are situated at intervals over Ireland so as to be accessible to 
the cleverer boys of the peasant class. Here they obtain an educa- 
tion which will enable them to better their position in life. Nothing 
could be a greater boon to the peasantry of Ireland than these Model 
Schools; but a short experience showed that lads educated in them 
usually preferred lay employment to becoming priests. The Ultra- 
montane party made their usual allegation that they were dangerous 
to faith and morals, and in Galway Bishop McEvilly introduced the 
practice of denying the sacraments of his Church to the poor people 
who sent their sons to the Model School. Is the State to become an 
accomplice of practices such as this ? 

In Belfast some Roman Catholic gentlemen formed themselves 
into a society for the cultivation of science and literature under the 
title of ‘The Belfast Catholic Institute,’ in which after some time a 
question arose as to the disposition of surplus funds. Dr. Dorrian, 
the coadjutor Bishop of the diocese, moved a resolution that they 
should be applied to ecclesiastical purposes, which, however, the 
directory negatived, and to this decision both the directory and the 
society stood firm. The Bishop then addressed a circular letter to 
each member of the society, in which he made the following announce- 
ment : 


The following, as conditions of recommendation and approval, I cannot forego. 
They are essential to my sanction being given to this or any new company ioto 
which the Institute may be transformed, as the above condemned propositions 
prove: 

(1) The approval by the Bishop of such articles of association as he shall 
judge satisfactory, and their adoption as the basis of any new company to 
be formed. 

(2) The same right on the part of the Bishop, of approving the rules of 
management of lecture-hall, library, and news-room. 

(8) A veto by the Bishop on any member acting on the directory, whose 
morals, religious principles, and habits of life the Bishop may object to. 

(4) The approval by the Bishop, or one appointed by him, of all books and 
newspapers to be admitted for reading into news-room or library, and 
the like approval of any lecturer to be invited to lecture for the members. 

If these conditions be not made the basis of the Institute, I wish to give fair 
notice that, by whatsoever name the new association be called—and to change the 
name, if such be in contemplation, is not a very hopeful sign—I shall consider it 
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my duty, for the protection of my people, to debar from “Sacraments all and every 
one who may become a member or aid in its construction, these securities for its 
proper management not being first provided. 

This case of the Belfast Catholic Institute is especially instructive, 
it is so exactly on all-fours with the claim which is pow being put 
forward in reference to University education. 

In the later years of the period which preceded 1850, the 
University of Dublin had not yet been thrown open, and the Queen’s 
University, with its three provincial colleges open to all Irishmen, 
was founded by Parliament ; and in order to meet the views of the 
Roman Catholic prelates it was provided by the College statutes 
that students must live in licensed residences under the supervision of 
deans of residences, 7.¢. of persons appointed by their Church to take 
religious charge of them. These colleges had just beerf opened. 
They were generally welcomed as a great boon by the Catholics of 
Ireland, and everything was in course of satisfactory adjustment in 
reference to them when the Ultramontane irruption into Ireland 
took place, and violently withdrew the provision which the Church 
authorities had previously made for the instruction of Roman 
Catholic students. 

We have now to describe how the great reversal of Catholic 
policy, which affected both the University of Dublin and the Queen’s 
University, was forced upon Ireland, to the dismay at the time of 
clergy and laity. The new policy in regard to education was a part 
—at the time the most conspicuous part—of a larger Ultramontane 
design. This design was to bring the Irish branch of the Catholic 
Church into subjection to a group of ecclesiastics at Rome; and 
we have therefore to trace the successive steps by which the former 
liberties of the Irish branch of the Catholic Church have been 
extinguished. In the Roman Catholic Church the subjection of 
each order in the priesthood to superiors is so strict that the party 
at Rome which wished to capture the Irish Church had only in the 
first instance to get hold of the appointments of the bishops in 
order to be sure of ultimate success. I endeavour throughout this 
article rather to let others speak than to speak myself, and there- 
fore recur here to the evidence furnished to the committees that 
inquired into the state of Ireland before and after the passing 
of the Catholic Emancipation Act. When examined in reference 
to the appointment of Bishops in Ireland, Bishop Doyle explained 
(see ‘Parliamentary Papers for 1825,’ vol. viii. pp. 177-8 and 
221) that originally in the Roman Catholic Church Bishops were 
recommended to the Pope by laity and clergy conjointly ; that this 
having led to tumult, the right of election was confined to the clergy ; 
that on account of intrigues and cabals the choice was further 
restricted to chapters; and that afterwards Kings entered into 
concordats with the Pope, giving them the right to send a congé 
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@élire to the chapters, the Pope undertaking to give institution to 
the person elected by the chapter upon the royal recommendation, 
provided he were a fit and proper person. An arrangement of this 
kind exists, Bishop Doyle said, in every country in Europe, and 
existed in Ireland in the times of the Tudors and Stuarts, except 
when the sovereign was a non-Catholic. The right was exercised in 
Ireland by Queen Mary, and afterwards by James the Second both 
before and after his abdication, and also by the Pretenders, with the 
exception of Cardinal York. The last appointment made in this way 
was that of Dr. Burke, who ‘was recommended to the See of Ossory 
by the late Pretender ;’ ‘ but since that appointment there has not 
one taken place in Ireland, to my knowledge (and it is a matter 
I inquired into very diligently for some years past), which did not 
originaté in Ireland.’ The uniform practice was that the priests, 
or the parish priests (who correspond to the rectors in the Anglican 
Church), or the chapter, when there is one in the vacant diocese, met 
and prepared a list of three names—a dignissimus, a dignior, and 8 
dignus—which was sent forward to Rome with any observations on 
it that the metropolitan and suffragan bishops of the province 
thought it right to add; and the person who was by this procedure 
most recommended from Ireland was without exception the person 
appointed by the Pope. In answer to a further question (vol. viii. 
p. 211) Bishop Doyle added : 

I mentioned on a former day, and I repeat now, that the Pope has in him s 
naked right of appointing whom he pleases to a See in Ireland ; but I added then, 
and I repeat now, that we are not to suppose that he would attempt to intrude 
into our Church an individual who was not recommended to him from Ireland. ... 


The Committee will be pleased to observe that I recognise in the Pope the naked 
right to do so; but yet I think the exercise of that right is morally impossible. 


Nevertheless (see loc. cit. p. 190 and the preceding pages) Bishop 
Doyle pressed upon the Committee the security it would give to the 
Irish Church if the Government would enter into a concordat with 
the Pope, binding him to act always on the recommendation received 
from Ireland. He added: ‘I think such a concordat could be most 
easily made, and I should be most anxious that it were made, because 
it would secure to us always a domestic prelacy, and it would remove 
from us the possibility of the Pope ever interfering more than he 
now does in the appointments of our Church.’ On the whole question 
he said, ‘ We would be glad that the right that we now exercise by 
courtesy or usage were secured to us by a concordat.’ How different 
the whole subsequent history of Ireland would have been if this most 
wise advice of the Irish Bishops had been taken, and if a concordat 
of the kind they recommended had been negotiated with the Pope in 
connection with the passing of the Emancipation Act! 

This, however, was not done; and it was by the very interference 
from abroad with episcopal appointments in Ireland, which Bishop 
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Doyle so eloquently deprecated, that between 1835 and 1875 the 
Catholic Church of Ireland has been transformed from being Irish 
into being Ultramontane. 

By 1849 a certain amount of progress in this direction had been 
effected, when in that and the next year it was made to advance by 
a bound by the following steps being taken. In 1849 Dr. Croly, 
Archbishop of Armagh, died. He, like Dr. Murray, Archbishop of 
Dublin, who survived him, belonged to the Irish party. Archbishop 
Croly had sought to have his diocese chosen as the site of one of the 
Queen’s Colleges. On his death the customary list of dignissimus, 
dignior, and dignus was prepared in Ireland and sent forward to Rome, 
with the expectation that the Pope would appoint the dignissimus to 
the vacant see. He, however, was induced to do the very thing which 
Bishop Doyle thought it incredible he would do, and by an exercise 
of papal prerogative forced upon Ireland Dr. Cullen, a stranger 
—practically a foreigner, for he had been about thirty years in Rome, 
where he had made himself conspicuous as a zealous supporter of 
extreme Ultramontane pretensions. He was ‘intruded’ upon the 
Irish Church, to use Dr. Doyle’s forcible expression, as its Archbishop 
of Armagh, and was further given extra power and a precedence over 
the Irish Bishops and Archbishops by being made ‘ Delegate of 
the Apostolic See in Ireland.’ To him, instead of to Archbishop 
Murray, was in this way entrusted the summoning, arranging, and 
presiding over the Synod of Thurles, which was held the year after 
his arrival. At this synod the first struggle for predominance took 
place between the new Ultramontane party and the Irish party. Under 
Dr. Cullen’s auspices it was held at a time when three bishops were 
or had lately been ill, and in each case a ‘ Procurator’ or substitute 
was appointed to exercise at the Synod the vote of the absent prelate. 
It was said at the time that one of these bishops, who belonged to 
the Irish party, had recovered his health some time before the Synod 
was held, but that, though this was duly notified to his Metropolitan, 
his being reinstated in his functions was held over till after the 
Synod met. ‘Two of the absent bishops belonged to the Irish party, 
and were known to be in favour of allowing Catholics to avail them- 
selves of the Colleges of the new Queen’s University, but the Pro- 
curators appointed to take their place were persons who voted on the 
other side. A further step was taken to secure a majority : a Mitred 
Abbot, whose vote could be depended on, was given a seat at the 
Synod, to the surprise of the Irish bishops. By this manipulation the 
Irish party were outvoted at this the first serious struggle between 
the two parties, and in the critical vote against continuing to pro- 
vide religious instruction for Catholic students attending the Queen’s 
Colleges a majority of one was secured, whereas had the votes truly 
represented the Irish episcopacy there would have been a majority of 
four in favour of continuing to provide this religious instruction. 

Tr 2 
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It was by these measures that Irish opinion was overborne, and 
the hierarchy of Ireland committed to the double policy forced 
upon Ireland from abroad, (1) of ‘ withholding’ Catholics by eccle- 
siastical threats’ from consorting with their fellow-countrymen in 
the national Universities of their country, and (2) of establishing in 
Ireland a University College* under ecclesiastical control, on the 
model of that at Louvain, the presence of which latter in Belgium 
has been the unhappy cause why in that country educated Clericals 
and educated Liberals, having been kept asunder in hostile colleges 
while young men, speak and think of one another in after life with 
more ignorance of each other and with more exasperating un- 
charitableness towards one another than do the Clericals and Liberals 
of any other Catholic country in Europe. 

Space cannot be spared to do more than glance at the subse- 
quent steps which consolidated the power of the Ultramontane party 
in Ireland. When a few more vacancies among the bishops had 
taken place, a majority in favour of Ultramontane views was assured 
at all meetings of the episcopacy. But the great body of the 
working clergy still belonged to the ‘Old Ireland’ party. The 
working clergy are the curates and the parish priests. So far as 
the curates were concerned, they were pretty soon brought to heel. 
In the Catholic Church a curate is not under his parish priest, but 
directly under his bishop, who has arbitrary power over him ; and 
he is liable by any post to receive instructions from his bishop 
which may be very disagreeable to him. But under the Canon 
Law parish priests have a certain very limited amount of inde- 
pendence, though far short of that of a rector in the Anglican 
Church ; and for many years the majority of the parish priests were 
averse to Ultramontanism. They therefore had to be silenced. 
This was at length accomplished by leaving a vast number of the 
parishes of Ireland without parish priests when vacancies arose. 
‘ Administrators’ were put in charge of them instead of parish priests. 
Now these administrators have none of the canonical rights of 
parish priests ; they are curates, subject to the bishop in all things. 
In this way the power of the parish priests was finally broken, and 
since then the whole Church in Ireland has been Ultramontane. 

We have next to inquire what in fact is the new claim with 
regard to University education which was brought into Ireland by 


* “It will be the business of the Bishops . . . to frame rules to be everywhere 
observed for withholding the faithful from frequenting those colleges’ (‘ ut fideles 
ab iis Collegiis frequentandis retrahantur’) (Rescript of the 18th of April, 1850, 
from the De Propaganda to Archbishop Cullen). What this ‘ withholding’ meant 
the Catholic laity of Ireland were soon to learn. 

2 ‘Of all things the sacred congregation would deem it most advantageous that 
the Bishops, uniting their excrtions, should erect in Ireland a Catholic Academy, on 
the model of that which the Prelates of Belgium founded in the city of Louvain’ 
(Rescript of the 9th of October, 1847, from the De Propaganda to Archbishop 
Slattery), 
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the Ultramontane party, and has since become the official policy of 
the hierarchy. The best source of information as to this is Cardinal 
Cullen, as he was the prelate imposed upon the Church in Ireland to 
push this new policy. He enunciated the claim and stated the 
ground on which it rests in his letter to his clergy, dated the 26th 
of November, 1850, which with other documents was in 1873 printed 
‘by authority’ by J. M. Toole & Son, of 7 Great Brunswick Street, 
Dublin. On p. 216 he informs his clergy that the claim he came 
to announce to them rests on a ‘ Divine Commission,’ which he 
maintains was given by Christ ‘ to the Apostles and their successors, 
in the following words “ Going therefore, teach ye all nations, &c.,” 
Matthew xxviii.’ This Divine Commission, he proceeds, 

evidently includes the duty of teaching all the dogmas of faith, as well as all the 
principles of morality. . . . All this is directly contained in the Divine Com- 
mission. But the subjects thus indicated must have a direct or indirect connection 
with the various departments of human knowledge, and the exercise of the 


Divine Commission must consequently extend to the supervision and control of 
every system of education proposed or instituted for Catholics. 


Thus, he maintains, Christ gave to the episcopacy ‘a right of inspec- 
tion and control’ and ‘ of resisting every system by which error may 
be propagated.’ Scholars tell us that this amazing superstructure 
rests upon a mistranslation of the original Greek; and every one, 
whether scholar or not, can see in the argument which follows the 
fallacy which is popularly described as the fallacy of ‘ being given an 
inch and taking an ell.’ 

Everywhere the Ultramontane claim resting on this extraordi- 
nary foundation is that persons whose own education never winged 
its flight beyond the narrow cage of an ecclesiastical seminary have 
been given by Christ a ‘ right’ to dictate what shall be taught in the 
Universities of Europe, and where that teaching shall stop; and this 
claim has for several decades been adopted as the official claim of 
the Irish hierarchy. Thus a demand signed by all the bishops, and 
which therefore had obtained the support of the majority amongst 
them, is to be found in Parliamentary Paper 84 of the year 1866, 
and claims that the following words shall be part of the Charter of 
the Catholic University College, viz.: ‘That the four Roman Catholic 
Archbishops for the time being shall be visitors of the said College, 
and their authority be supreme in questions regarding religion and 
morals and in all other things in the said College.’ I have italicised 
some of the words here and in the quotation from Archbishop Cullen’s 
letter. Would any sane Government yield to this demand ? 

Several statistical errors are apt to embarrass persons inquiring 
into the provision made in Ireland for University education. Thus, 
in comparing the number of Catholic and non-Catholic students, it 
has not always been remembered that the Catholics are all of them 
lay students, while the non-Catholics include both those intended for 
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the several lay callings and also nearly all the divinity students of 
the Protestant churches. Divinity students in the Catholic Church 
are secluded from intercourse with lay students, and are trained in 
separate ecclesiastical seminaries. Hence, to make comparison valid, 
we must add to the Roman Catholics attending the Universities that 
large number who are preparing for the priesthood in ecclesiastical 
seminaries at home and abroad, In Ireland the theological students 
are an exceptionally large proportion of that section of the Catholic 
youth who are by natural gifts fitted to benefit by an extended 
education. 

Again it must be remembered that the preponderance of Catholics 
over non-Catholics in the population of Ireland consists of persons in 
very humble circumstances, who cannot afford to send their sons 
to Universities, though they supply many recruits for the Church 
when housing, feeding, clothing, and education are all paid for. 
Among the large farmers—who are, perhaps, about equally numerous 
on both sides—many of the ‘ possibilities,’ as they have been called, 
are on the Catholic side drawn off into the ecclesiastical seminaries, 
while in the lay professional classes, especially in all but their 
lowest ranks, Protestants outnumber Catholics in a proportion 
which may be roughly taken as two to one; and these are the very 
portions of the professional classes which are most likely to send 
students to a University. The clerical profession must be separately 
considered. Among Protestants there are no professional men who 
more value a University education for their sons than do the clergy 
of the various denominations, while on the Catholic side there is no 
corresponding contribution; priests have no sons to send to the 
Universities. 

True University education is provided for the young men of 
Ireland in the University of Dublin and in the three colleges of the 
late Queen’s University, and in both Universities under the only 
conditions which make true University education possible in Ireland. 
In them the rising generation are furnished with the best University 
teachers that can be brought together, and the education given in 
them aims at being the best which the twentieth century is able to 
develop. There is but one way in which this great advantage can be 
secured for the youth of Ireland, and that is by appointing to each 
professorship the very foremost man that is available for the chair. 
This can no more be done ifthe choice is restricted to those having 
the exequatur of the hierarchy of any church than it could if a rule 
were enacted under which no one might hold a professorship whose 
hair is of other colour than black. 

In this article little has been said about the three colleges of the 
Queen’s University. This is because to bring out with any clearness 
the many bearings of their history upon the questions discussed 
would occupy the whole space available for such an article as the 
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present. It was judged better not to make the attempt, rather than 
to treat of the Queen’s University inadequately in an article already 
too much crowded. 

There is no more instructive history of the past than that of the 
condition of the Irish Church before it became Ultramontane, as 
presented in the Parliamentary blue-books, extracts from which have 
been given in this article. It exhibits an extraordinary contrast to 
the attitude presented in Cardinal Cullen’s letter, which has also been 
quoted. Inthe former, rescripts from Rome were viewed as advice 
to be carefully considered in the light of the fuller knowledge which 
the resident episcopacy possessed ; in the latter, as commands which 
must at once be obeyed, without any scrutiny as to whether they are 
based on knowledge or on misconceptions. Compare, for example, 
Archbishop Cullen’s letter with the whole tenor of the evidence 
recorded in the earlier Blue Books, with Archbishop Murray’s letters 
published in the public press, and with the action of the thirteen 
Irish bishops who sent a remonstrance to Rome after the Synod of 
Thurles. 


G. JOHNSTONE STONEY. 














































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE YOUNG FRENCH GIRL 
INTERVIEWED 


In the days of the universal interview, the turn of the Young Girl 
naturally comes, awaiting that of the newly-breeched lad and the 
child with a doll in her arms. But this is not an ordinary interview 
based on actuality or vulgar advertisement. It is not even a 
gratuitous attempt to drag the young girl of France out of the 
gracious shade to which a delicate tradition of her race has con- 
demned her. In these blatant modern times, when everything, 
insult and vengeance, is reduced to paper and ink, the knight who 
takes upon himself to avenge slighted womanhood must perforce 
betake himself to literature. Not his the glorious and picturesque 
task to go abroad upon the public place and challenge the base 
slanderer ; not his the sympathetic mission of making him eat his 
words on the point of the sword. For general slander there remains 
but the publisher’s office, as for private calumny and wrong we have 
no other resource than the law or police courts. 

Some years ago, it will be remembered, the popular writer M. 
Marcel Prévost damaged remuneratively a freshly-earned reputation 
in letters based upon a sentimental and graceful study of a woman’s 
autumnal love, by the publication of an infamous study of young 
girlhood, with its hideous and suggestive title, Demi-Vierges. ill 
that is respectable and chivalrous in France was shocked in its finest 
instinct, for hitherto pornography had passed the young girl by 
without an evil glance at her. She was recognised as enigmatic 
and nebulous matter, upon which no judgment should be pro- 
nounced. When she married she became fair game, but no sooner. 
M. Prévost has striven since to redeem his crime, but in vain, 
for Demi-Vierges is still in print and held the boards of the 
Athénée, where Jane Hading recently offered a very artistic and anti- 
pathetic study of the antipathetic heroine. Comes forward now M. 
Olivier de Tréville with a documented reply to M. Prévost’s attack, 
in the form of a volume of no less than 600 closely-printed pages, 
called Les Jeunes Filles peintes par elles~mémes, to which several 
thousands of Parisian and provincial young girls have contributed, 
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either in the form of interview or written interrogation. The 
general soul revealed by these thousands of maids is a triumphant 
assertion of the indestructible purity of girlhood, a radiant recog- 
nition of all the old-fashioned virtues of womanhood. There is too 
much cant, too much conventional piety to be sure, but most of them 
are convent girls, trained in the cultivation of cant. The piety, too, 
is of a safe sort, neither exuberant nor hysterical ; a nice, comfortable, 
sustaining, practical piety, which convinces them, without effort or 
reason, that everything within the Church is perfect, and that to 
‘modern atheism’ may be ascribed all the miseries and ailments of 
society. But apart the cant, an occasional pertness, inseparable from 
such immature philosophy as theirs, and priggishness, the ally of 
their self-conscious virtue, there is little we may not admire. Not 
asuspicion of the Anglo-Saxon flirt, not a hint of heartlessness or 
vulgarity, little or no worldliness, all honest, reasonable, slightly 
sentimental natures, looking forward to marriage with an exalted 
and honourable conception of its responsibilities and duties. They 
hold the Cornelian view that a woman’s only jewels should be noble 
sons, True, one of them laments the absence of noble sons in modern 
France, and fears that the decay of French chivalry may be traced to 
the degrading taste for British fashions. How can men be noble 
who send their linen to be washed in London, who are habited by 
British tailors, and indulge in British sports? Because of all these 
lamentable tastes, the gentlemen of France conducted themselves 
vilely at the Bazar de Charité, and these guileless maids, convent- 
bred, blame them severely for allowing Loubet I‘, as they con- 
temptuously call inoffensive M. Loubet, to throne it at the Elysée. 
Instead of wearing the futile white pink in their buttonholes, why 
not charge boldly at the iniquitous Republic and overthrowit? For 
these young ladies are bred uncompromising reactionaries. Even 
M. Brunetiére would approve their tastes in literature. They 
ardently admire Bossuet, without, I suspect, having read more of 
him than I myself was acquainted with—the Funeral Oration of 
Henriette d’Angleterre—in the far-off days I tasted at the fount of 
French literature within French conventual walls, and quoted 
rapturously ‘O nuit désastreuse, O nuit effroyable, &c. They hold 
correct views on all the burning questions of the hour, the views 
their grandmothers would assuredly approve of, for they have a 
sarcastic distrust of what one of them spells Progrrrrés, which they 
qualify as snobbism, On the other hand, while cordially admitting 
the thousand charming qualities of mind and heart—for these girls 
are as naturally intelligent and often as witty as they are essentially 
good—one regrets, with a feeling of alarm, that these 600 pages 
treating of youth between eighteen and twenty-one should show no 
trace of wildness, of animal spirits, no murmur of hoydenism, no 
originality, freshness or breezy candour. The sweet reasonableness 
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of so many young persons disconcerts and dismays. Is it quite 
natural? One feels they must all have worn the blue ribbon and 
silver medal of the Children of Mary at school, which is depressing. 
Indeed, one of them, in the chapter on convents, does not hesitate 
to write: ‘Sans le pensionnat, plus de vraies femmes, plus de famille, 
plus de patrie.’ The meaning is obscure, but doubtless this young 
‘lady believes that the salvation of her country depends upon the 
conventual training of girls, just as the other is convinced that 
British tailoring is the cause that the modern ‘sons of France’ are 
unworthy of their chivalrous ancestors, the glorious Crusaders. 
What we believe is of small consequence; the essential thing is to 
believe. 

I have said that most of the moral arguments of these austere 
young wiseacres are tinctured with cant, which, of course, is the 
obvious result of their conventual training. Glibly do they assure 
us one after the other, with Spring on their cheeks and hope in their 
eyes of twenty, that ‘woman was created to suffer and to love ;’ that 
‘her réle in creation is abnegation and unselfish devotion ;’ that ‘the 
happiness of others, and not her own, should be her object.’ When 
we have white hair, and have plumbed life and its deceptions, we may 
talk so with some show of sincerity; but not at twenty. Nature at 
twenty craves bliss, and if it envisages suffering, it must be of the 
deeply tragic and exceptional kind—the broken heart and swift 
doom. Its sole notion of abnegation is a romantic silence in the 
heart’s betrayal or in the pangs of unrequited love, in both cases 
speedily terminated by a beautiful death to soft slow music. Young 
girls, we know, are capable of unfathomable tenderness and illimit- 
able devotion and self-sacrifice when great calls are made upon these 
qualities, but not by reflection, by cold and studied rule. Here 
speaks the voice of cant through their fresh lips. They have been 
drilled to talk like virtuous marionettes, and so they talk. They 
have been schooled to pace uncomplainingly along the well-swept 
alleys of spotless maidenhood, with never a curious glance of youth 
above the forbidden hedges where howl the wolves and roar the lions, 
and tame and cheerful walk these maids, uttering placid platitudes 
about virtue, blushes, abnegation and duty, without apprehension 
of what may await them beyond, and with unwise intolerance for the 
stray sheep whose nature and temperament force them from this 
measured march of docility and rectitude. Hark to them upon such 
debatable subjects as balls, theatres, novels, scents, jewels and 
happiness—for M. de Tréville does not spare them; they are forced 
to discourse on every subject under the sun, even including death and 
cremation. ‘A young girl who frequents boujfes and concerts is 
degraded in the eyes of her fellow-creatures, and loses the charm of 
her sex.’ This from a Puritan grandmother, oraged aunt, or maiden 
lady of sixty would be hard; from a girl of eighteen it is frightful. 
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‘No, sir, a young girl well bred and desiring to remain virtuous 
should not goto the theatre.’ Why, in Heaven’s name? This reminds 
me of the grave of an actress I often passed in charming Norman 
woods, where the nuns never failed to impress upon me that, being 
an actress, she was very properly held. to be unworthy of burial in 
sacred ground. Even then I could not understand the nuns’ point 
of view. These young ladies evidently do. ‘The best plays are 
worth nothing,’ one sententiously writes, sweeping away the whole 
modern drama. Another slightly compromises: ‘a wise and prudent 
mother may allow her daughter to see a few pieces without im- 
morality.’ This is appalling, but here is worse: ‘a young girl would 
gain nothing in the theatre, and might lose much.’ What? her 
heart to the bland jewne premier who breaks his own in such a4 
becoming cravat, or to the fatuous tenor who sweeps the ground with 
such a lovely feather in his romantic sombrero to such weeping strains ? 
But she would find it next day, or at latest the day after, nota penny 
the worse for its fugitive absence. Having a weakness, I own, for 
innocent miscreants, I prefer the girl who, quoting the poet that 
writes in condemnation of balls— 


Elle aimait trop le bal. 
Hélas! que j’en ai vu mourir de jeunes filles— 


frankly calls him an ass. She never knew a girl to die of dancing, 


and though hersenior lam of heropinion. ‘As well,’ she cries, ‘ warn 
young men that scores of youths have died victims of their love of 
gymnastics.’ It is always refreshing to come across an honest girl 
who, seeing through cant (all this stuff pedants and prudes fill girls’ 
heads with against simple and innocent enjoyments, like dancing, 
stories, and theatres is nothing but cant), goes forit. Ina ponderous 
collection of admirable phrases and sentiments on Madame de 
Staél’s saying that she would not want to open her window if it gave 
upon the Bay of Naples, but would walk five hundred leagues to 
talk toa man of mind she did not know (conceive the tempered 
eloquence of well-bred and virtuous maidens, with only the properest 
of emotions and opinions at their beck, on the beauties of nature and 
the value of minds), one such girl writes airily and with delightful 
concision: ‘ If I had a window looking on the Bay of Naples I would 
open it and look out. And if at a hundred leagues distant dwelt 
“aman of mind,” I'd go two hundred leagues further off to avoid 
his acquaintance, for ‘“‘men of mind” are like fine pictures: they 
gain from a distant view.’ 

Nothing of the feminist about these young French girls; 
assuredly they are too deeply, inalterably, and proudly women for 
that ; but with a long-sighted observation, a natural soundness of 
view and intuitive judgment of men, not erring certainly on the 
side of uncritical admiration, and an incapacity for flighty romantic 
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fervour or insanity of enthusiasm that startle in creatures so young, 
and explain the complacency with which the marriage of reason in 
France is accomplished—a wiser institution than Anglo-Saxon taste 
will admit. They are proud of their sex and its mission, which is 
perhaps the reason why they are not veady to fling themselves at the 
heads of men, as their sisters beyonc the Channel and on the other 
side of the Atlantic so recklessly do. Then, too, they know that the 
duty of mating them lies with their parents and not with them, and 
this conciousness gives them an exquisite force of dignity and 
reserve. Have no fear about them. Nothing in them will ever 
give rise to ‘door-mat’ love literature. They know their value, 
they are perhaps too assured of it, for many of their pages are filled 
with magnificent appreciations of woman’s réle and nature. This is 
the general sentiment on the question of their rights: ‘ The injustice 
of the laws which enchain women revolt me, but I do not claim the 
right to vote. For me, woman is above all a soul, which should 
steep the world in light and love. Let woman therefore merit to be 
the soul of our laws and institutions and of our public morals ; let 
her insinuate herself everywhere as the vivifying air, as heat and 
luminous sunlight ; but let her leave to men the struggles of speech 
and action. It should suffice her happiness and glory to inspire 
speech and action.’ In saluting these high-flown and laudable 
sentiments from thinkers in their teens, we must allow something 
for the cant of tradition. It is not to be expected that young 
minds could escape it. I confess I find a greater ring of sincerity 
in such arguments as these: ‘ Let us stay wisely at home, and let the 
men fight it out for themselves and for us. It is much more 
comfortable. Lean on them, since it flatters them. That’s the best 
feminist solution.’ Another satirically thinks it will be time enough 
for the women to interfere in public when the men have reduced 
themselves to general softening of the brain through tobacco and 
absinthe. A great deal of sense amongst all these young persons, 
but no echo of the generosity, the magnanimity, the bewildering 
passion and indignation that drove George Sand into revolt. 
Decidedly the modern young girl is not romantic, or ardent, or dis- 
interested. One would prefer a little touch of anarchy now and 
then, the utterance of a burning word in behalf of abstract justice. 
It is surely not altogether admirable that fresh youth should be so 
seemly, so unrash, so incapable of an unwise and unprofitable bargain. 

Nationalism is the fashionable political credo of the hour, and 
of course these thousands of well-brought-up maids of France are 
fervent nationalists. They abhor everything English, German, and 
Scandinavian. The Russian alliance compels them to admit that 
Tolstoy is ‘a writer of grace and wit’! They wipe out the legend 
of Northern genius in a contemptuous reference to ‘the Knights of 
the Fog.’ One girl peeped into Maeterlinck, and was suffocated. 
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She recalls the anecdote of the exiled Spaniard in London when 
asked if he had any message for his compatriots: ‘Only my compli- 
ments to the sun, for since I am here I haven’t seen it.’ She kisses 
her hand back to light with her compliments. Light with her, 
alas! means the poet Coppée and M. Rostand. All these girls 
delight in the mediocrity of the trivial and sentimental M. Coppée, 
whom in a thrill of admiration they describe as ‘ passionnant,’ and 
Cyrano of Bergerac is the greatest masterpiece since the days 
of Hugo. They are judiciously trained in every sort of cant: the 
cant of the classics, which they profess to adore, without, we may be 
sure, understanding them, probably having only read what they 
know of them, as we did in my French school-days, in a volume of 
well-chosen extracts, Athalie, Esther, and Le Cid being the sole 
exceptions, those permitted in their dull entirety. In the cant of 
sentiment, as revealed in all their pretty keepsake phrases about 
flowers, the beauties of nature, home, the sentimental arts, like 
music and poetry, and family love (no hint whatever of any other 
kind of love in all their 600 pages); the cant of religion, betrayed 
in their dubious enthusiasm for Bossuet, and their conviction that 
all the modern literature of the whole world is not worth a single 
page of Lacordaire ; and in the cant of propriety, as we see by their 
constant readiness to blush, not as thoughtless young girls are wont 
to blush, but with conscious rectitude. For they are dismally 
penetrated with the sense of their virtue, and would not, as they 
value their immortal souls, cast a glance of curiosity in the neigh- 
bourhood of a newspaper or a new novel. And so they prate with 
delightful and unlettered priggishness of Ronsard, Vauvenargues, 
Corneille and Racine (they pretend to dote on Corneille), and the 
wicked Moliére. How is this, one wonders? Have they really read 
Moliére? Lamartine and Chateaubriand are of course their modern 
deities, and they write very elegantly of Madame de Staél, Victor 
Hugo, and Alfred de Musset. Can it be that they, who maintain 
proudly that a virtuous maiden cannot frequent the theatre without 
the certain loss of her immortal soul, have actually read Rolla, the 
tale of Fantine, Delphine, and such improper classics? Of the 
modern artistic writers, they cry in a body : ‘ Délivrez-nous, Seigneur ; 
belle téte, mais de cervelle point.’ 

Their patriotism forbids them to recognise foreign genius, and so 
they make merry over the Wagnerian craze. They detest Wagner 
and seem to regard him as a German Godard, rather inferior to the 
French article. One actually calls him ‘la tintamarre d’outre 
Rhin,’ and says the admiration the/browhaha he mistakes for music 
excites is only a pose. It is a cacophony worthy of Dante’s Hell. 
Twenty years ago her seniors spoke as sillily, The only music for 
the ‘sons of France’ are the divine strains of Massenet, Saint-Saéns, 
and Gounod. We know that they do not read newspapers, or we 
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might suspect them of an assiduous study of the Libre Parole and 
the Intransigeant. And possibly they have been permitted to 
imbibe the noble patriotism of the organ of the Péres Assompsionistes, 
La Croix. The Pére Bailly, who is now treading unmolested British 
soil, in a patriotic revolt against the laws of his own land, may be 
responsible for the perfervid hatred expressed unanimously by these 
young girls for the unspeakable Saxon. They hate his speech, his 
tailoring, his person, everything about him and his country. They 
hate him even more liberally and extensively than they hate the 
American. For while they gird incessantly at ‘ American education’ 
and the ineffable ways of fast American girls, the Englishman is never 
anything but mufle (the equivalent of ‘cad,’ and, like it, later-day 
slang) and the Englishwoman grotesque and rude. The English 
language is abhorred as an impossible tongue ‘ which makes you pro- 
nounce Liverpool when you want to say Manchester.’ This is a mild 
specimen of their hardy satire, but you perceive something of the 
tone of the amiable Croia and the Christian sentiments of the 
Assumptionist founder. 

And yet, with my good-humoured fault-finding, I would have it 
understood that on the whole the general impression disengaged 
from this extravagant collection of universal views—for these girls 
are invited to discourse on the ideal type of the young girl, her 
instruction and education, perfumes (nearly all renounce the use of 
perfumes in virtuous disgust at a symbol of vice and luxury), the demi- 
maidens, the habit of shaking hands (generally disapproved as an 
English and therefore anti-nationalist habit), convent schools, balls, 
conversation, Knights of the Fog, or Northern literature, women’s 
rights, men of mind, beauties of nature, Parisianism or provincialism, 
artistic style, the theatre, breeding, woman, progress, professional 
careers, fashion, fortune, the artistic temperament, the French spirit, 
music, friendship, dress, books, nobility, governesses, country life, 
cremation, stupidity, the use of English words in French, decentral- 
isation, diaries, old maids, art, happiness, flowers, bullfights, the 
spinning-wheel, jewels, women-strikers, olden times, scepticism and 
disenchantment (at eighteen one is such a proper authority upon 
both !), social play-acting, death, and the young girl of the future—I 
say the general impression does honour to the race and sex of the young 
girl of France. One would wish them a little less assured of what 
‘ well-bred and virtuous girls should do’ under all circumstances, with 
a wider view of virtue and a larger outlook upon life; less com- 
placently conscious of their unimpeachable rectitude of judgment 
and decision; more given to the wholesome dubiety of inexperience, 
to the charming dread of the unknown, to dreams of elsewhere 
and beyond, to flights into the vague, into the warm and tender 
romance of youthtide, with a little more generosity and under- 
standing of error, of failure, of fall; one would like to see them 
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more spontaneous and less self-righteous, holding, above all, more 
nebulous views upon what we are agreed to call woman’s virtue. 
Why, so young, should all these terrible moralists have so clearly 
made up their minds upon the question of proper and improper 
literature and the drama, always and inevitably modern? They 
can, by their training, know nothing about either; therefore, why 
not a little youthful and innocent curiosity to know what it is 
all about before pronouncing? Why so ready to swallow every- 
thing their elders say on that one single score? It is not 
natural at twenty. Then, too, why this intransigeance only on the 
ground of purity? This, of course, is the result of their Catholic 
training, by which one would think the Christian soul of woman 
knew no other obligation than that of chastity. As if lying, slander- 
ing, bad temper, selfishness, dishonesty, brutality were not sins as 
great! It is not in the Semaine Religieuse or La Croia that they 
will acquire generosity in the judgment of their neighbours, and in 
these precious leaflets doubtless they have learnt that the favourable 
criticisms of foreign art and literature are paid for. 


Hannan LYNCH. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ON THE 
COLLECTING OF OLD SILVER PLATE 


THE mania, passion, or interest of collecting in its various forms 
dates undoubtedly from prehistoric ages. The necessary instincts 
for that pursuit are—the power of selection, the avidity for posses- 
sion, the solicitude for preservation, and a strong desire that the 
results of experience should be handed down intact to posterity. 

As civilisation gradually grew, it occurred to wealthy individuals 
to surround themselves with costly objects, pleasing both to the 
eye and imagination, the idea being perhaps instigated by seeing 
and admiring the accumulated votive offerings of gold and silver 
preserved in the temples. Schliemann, in his work on Troy, points 
to a very high appreciation and standard of craftsmanship in the 
precious metals existing 1200 B.c. Of this and the Greek plate that 
followed but little remains ; being so easily converted into money for 
the purposes of war, its destruction was inevitable. The few specimens 
of Roman silver that have survived are mostly cast, which gives 
them the sense of solidity that is so apparent in bronzes of the time. 
The discovery some years ago of a mirror and other silver articles 
of the second century B.C. in the sarcophagus of a woman proves 
_the value attaching to such things for daily use, besides showing 
how much they must have been cherished, having been selected 
presumably to accompany her to a future state. 

We know that the Romans of the Empire were ardent collectors ; but 
during the dark ages, ruled by Frank and Norman and decimated by 
Guelph and Ghibelline, life and property were so uncertain that any 
form of collecting was rendered impossible; and it was reserved for 
such men as the Medicis and the artists of the Renaissance, under 
ecclesiastical and comparatively peaceful influence, to once more bring 
to light and cherish the wonderful forgotten works of the past. From 
that time to the present day the patronage and knowledge of the 
art collector have had an important influence on civilisation. In the 
fifteenth century the artist or craftsman and the purchaser came into 
close personal contact, for the intermediate dealer of to-day did not 
exist ; the beautiful works created then by the greatest artists of the 
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time were intended for a highly cultured class, who keenly watched 
their progress and enthusiastically competed for their possession. 

At the present time every possible difficulty is put in the way of 
an ordinary purchaser who has a design of his own to be carried out, 
and wishes to interview the working silversmith. He will probably 
have to begin operations by going to some fashionable retail silver- 
smith’s shop and endeavouring to explain his wishes to an assistant 
who most likely has no knowledge of sectional or other working 
drawings, though he has a cultivated, earnest manner that disarms 
suspicion, Eventually this same assistant will apologise for the in- 
completeness of the work in the vague terms that ‘the man who made 
it was a genius, but never would do what he was told.’ Now this 
‘man’ in the majority of instances has only received the working design 
and no clear instructions, though these may have been supplied to the 
heads of the wholesale manufacturing firm who employ him ; but 
these instructions have passed through three sets of hands before 
reaching this particular workman, and the inference is obvious. 
These manufacturing firms only undertake work for the trade, and 
are purposely kept in the background to such an extent that some- 
times the silver is stamped with the tradesman’s mark who retails 
it, in place of that of the firm which has actually done the work. 
There is at this time a strong feeling of dissatisfaction at their treat- 
ment amongst the representative craftsmen; but the matter is 
difficult to reform. Classes may be formed in tecbnical schools, 
lectures may be given, examples may be exhibited, but until the 
artist, the craftsman, and the collector once more come together, 
the mere trader, with his avalanches of meretricious wares and 
copies, will remain the stumbling-block to this special form of art, 
and the lover of gold and silver work will have to find his pleasure 
and form his collection from the products of former ages. 


During the first half of the last century the opportunities of the 
Art-collector in every branch were enormous, and men like Bernal, 
Fountaine, Franks, and others, who possessed intuitive insight into 
what was beautiful, in an age when nothing fine but literature was 
being created; found few of the pitfalls and snares that beset the 
silver collectors of to-day. Their taste was pronounced eccentric by 
their contemporaries, who did not appreciate the best things, and 
they were left undisturbed to select the finest specimens of metal 
work, and acquire piece by piece exactly what pleased their indi- 
vidual taste. 

On looking through the catalogues of the 1851 and 1862 
Exhibitions one is struck by the comparatively small number 
of exhibitors as compared with the exhibits of gold and silver 
plate. After these two Exhibitions, and when the museums began 
to acquire specimens by gift and purchase, the public “en also 
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gradually to take an interest in old plate, and dealers in it arose 
on every side, with the disastrous result that the supply of genuine 
specimens could not meet the demand, and purchasers were soon 
surrounded with difficulties that never existed before. 

The publication of books of reference on the subject of silver 
plate has, however, made it more possible to form a scheme for 
identification and accurate dealing in English silver than any other 
object of art, for a record has been kept at the Goldsmiths’ Hall 
since the year 1478 of the annual date letters, and, later, of the 
silversmiths and their marks. One of the earliest and best-known 
examples of the first alphabet is the Lombardic letter ‘D’ (consé- 
quently 1481) on the Anathema Cup belonging to Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. It is so called from the inscription ‘ Qui 
alienaverit anathema sit,’ which the donor, a Bishop of Winchester, 
caused to be engraved on the base: most effective words they have 
proved, as the cup still remains in its original place. The English 
system of dating plate by a variety of alphabets in succession, 
makers’ marks, and official hall marks has not been followed with 
the same regularity in other countries, and there is no doubt that 
the facility of being able to accurately date English specimens gives 
an additional interest to the collector. The books of reference have 
made it comparatively easy to gain a vast deal of superficial know- 
ledge, but have also, unfortunately, instructed the forger of old 
silver how to assign the right marks and correct shape of shield to 
the proper plate of its period. 

A neophyte but would-be collector of silver plate will probably 
ask the advice of some friend or dealer with regard to his first 
purchases, and all will go well; he will then fancy he can depend on 
his own taste and judgment, and will go forth armed with newly 
acquired information and a card of date letters and hall marks in 
pursuit of bargains. But the judgment of the beginner must always 
be uncertain, and, however observant and intelligent, he cannot 
altogether hope to steer clear of the fraudulent and delusive trickery 
lying in wait for him, and which it takes years of the closest study to 
discover. His failures in purchase can invariably be attributed to 
one of two causes: either too much has been paid for an object, #.¢. 
out of all proportion to its marketable value, or it is not a genuine 
piece. Mediocre articles in poor surroundings naturally attract 
attention, and consequently pieces of most inferior quality are apt 
to look quite valuable when seen among the heterogeneous mixture 
in some dark little pawnbroker’s shop. Caution is therefore a desir- 
able quality for collectors. Yet from being too diffident many fine 
and absolutely genuine objects have been passed by as doubtful. 
Some years ago a certain gold and enamel cup was offered by two 
nuns to various dealers and private collectors in Paris, but no 
purchaser could be found certain enough of his opinion to give their 
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price of about 100/, till M. Pichon, the great French connoisseur, 
immediately recognising the wonderful intrinsic beauty of the piece, 
at once secured it ; at his death it was bought by a dealer, and finally 
purchased for 7 ,000/, and presented to the British Museum. Another 
instance is a service of Roman plate, consisting of thirty-six silver 
vessels and dishes dug up by some peasants in France, which was 
also a long time finding a purchaser, though offered ai a very low price ; 
the extraordinary freshness of condition, with the apparently modern 
forms, inspired so much doubt in persons not conversant with the 
arts of the classic age that its authenticity was discredited ; it is now 
also in the gold room at the British Museum, known as the Chaourse 
Treasure, and is pronounced by all experts as absolutely genuine and 
of the end of the third century. However, such chances as these 
are not likely to fall any more to the lot of the ordinary purchaser, 
as the museums have now an octopus-like system in their research 
after treasure, with communications reaching far and wide. 

Forgery is a large and important question, and the word should 
include any composition formed out of old genuine pieces as 
well as any copy cast or wrought purporting to be of an older date. 
A modern reproduction of an old object will always be found curi- 
ously lacking in sentiment, but it is only the close study and 
recognition of the true sentiment of each period that will give the 
unerring judgment which frequently enables the expert to decide at the 
first glance between what is false and what is real. About the middle 
of the last century many very elaborate forgeries of Gothic and Re- 
naissance designs were produced in Germany, one of which figured 
prominently in a recent exhibition of silver plate. Fifty years of 
exposure will give a certain appearance of age to the surface of any 
metal, but these particular forgeries are comparatively easy to detect, 
for though there is a great facility of design and execution there is 
an over-elaboration pervading the whole structure that at once 
inspires a person proficient in the art of that time with uneasy dis- 
trust and doubt. 

Recently a much more dangerous class of intellect has devoted 
itself to false fabrications of these same periods. The French 
craftsmen have for some centuries proved themselves without 
rivals for dexterity and accuracy of finish in all branches of metal 
work; when their strong perceptions of grace and beauty, together 
with a correct archeological knowledge, are devoted to the art of 
forging, the deception is not only most difficult to detect but the 
articles produced are often very beautiful. From these sources 
some remarkable frauds in silver work purporting to be of the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries have in the last fifteen 
years found their way into both museums and private collections. 
I purposely withhold names, but the forger, his agents, and the 
Victims, are now fairly well known. As a rule some portion or other 
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of the object is original and of the presumed date of the whole, the 
applied ornament is so in many cases, having been easily acquired 
off some unsaleable ecclesiastical relic. In a cup, the general struc- 
ture is usually built up out of some small vessel, unimportant in 
value, but possessing the necessary quality of old hammered silver; 
after being altered to the desired form, the requisite engraving and 
decoration are skilfully executed, portions of applied ornament are 
added, enamelled armorial bearings are introduced and partly 
obliterated, the whole is gilt after a recipe of the Monk Theophilus, 
and finally the finished article is either buried in the earth or sub- 
jected to certain acids which quickly oxidise and eat away portions 
of the surface. After clever manipulation the piece has all the 
appearance of great age; it is then given a bogus pedigree, in which 
a Duke of Burgundy and a Spanish convent generally figure, and all 
is ready for the unsuspecting purchaser into whose hands it passes 
at a very high price and with a great deal of involved mystery. 
Some of these forgeries are exceedingly beautiful, and prove that the 
man who made them is capable of executing the finest metalwork, 
but the exceptionally high prices he can obtain for them as antiques 
offer too much temptation for him to acknowledge them as merely 
copies and his own work of the present time. 

It is a far easier matter to forge English plate of the succeeding 
periods, and the amount of spurious silver purporting to be of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries floating about the market is 
astounding. In some instances the whole piece is cast together with 
a hall mark; this class of imitation can be detected by an inspection 
of the inside, which will show by the granulated surface its false 
method of manufacture. Sometimes the piece will be hammered 
and afterwards stamped with false punches, or a good hall mark 
inserted that has been taken from some small worthless bit; this 
latter is a very common practice, as it can in some instances only be 
proved by putting the whole piece through the fire, which causes the 
solder to melt, though it can frequently be detected by breathing on 
the surface, when the join may show. Gilding also covers a multi- 
tude of sins, amongst them repairs and additions. It is comparatively 
easy to add fresh metal on to a piece of old silver, but to do this in a 
satisfactory manner it must eventually be annealed, that is to say, 
passed through the fire more than once, which process materially 
affects the surface ; this to be recovered must be repolished ; it will 
then look so fresh and new that gilding is employed to mend 
matters, therefore a piece of antique plate recently gilt should be 
approached with diffidence. When the demand for three-pronged 
forks arose these were cast by the score; but every genuine spoon 
or fork should be of hammered metal capable of being bent at the 
handle, and these cast articles, not being flexible, can be discovered 
at once. Three-pronged forks made out of contemporary spoons, 
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with the necessary amount of metal added at the base, are most 
difficult to tell if they have been subjected to rough usage for 
some time in order to recover the old appearance of surface; they 
however generally have a singularly false sense of balance, and 
prongs in a condition not consistent with the worn state of their 
hall marks. The Goldsmiths’ Company have, among their many 
prerogatives, a restricted power of fining without recourse to law 
any person exposing for sale a piece of silver plate below the 
legal standard or a falsely marked piece; but as this latter juris- 
diction applies only to marks of their own Hall, that is London, 
the forger has endeavoured to circumvent it by conducting his 
manufactures abroad, the removal of the duty on silver greatly 
assisting him in the importation of his goods from Augsburg, 
Nuremberg, and Holland. Much fraudulent plate has consequently 
come to England in this way, and, with well-fabricated local hall 
marks, has passed through many hands as genuine Elizabethan and 
Jacobean. I personally knew a man who affected to absolutely 
despise hall marks, saying he preferred to be entirely guided by 
his eye and sense of beauty in form. Under these inspirations 
he formed a very large collection of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century silver, which subsequently was found to be chiefly composed 
of these palpable foreign forgeries, all showy in character and 
each one doubtfully marked. Originally this man had purchased 
good plate, but, never having made any thorough study of period or 
any form of art, he had no standard to guide him in his selection, and 
as his eye gradually became accustomed to the imitations he acquired 
and saw daily, his judgment began rapidly to deteriorate. 

I do not, however, intend to infer that the absence of a 
recognised hall mark entirely condemns the authenticity of a piece 
of plate, but as the fact remains that in many instances it was illegal 
in former times to expose such wares for sale, it proves the practice 
was unusual; and therefore though the intrinsic worth of unmarked 
pieces may be recognised by people of perception and very certain 
judgment, their marketable value will always be materially de- 
preciated. Hall marks may frequently be absent on perfectly 
genuine specimens through some blow or necessary reparation, as 
well as through obliteration by over-zealous cleaning. This absence 
is often compensated for by a dated inscription or initials of the 
period, which, if genuine, are a most attractive feature, greatly en- 
hancing the value of any piece, as for some reason the true style of 
lettering of a former age invariably baffles even the cleverest forger. 

In speaking of fraudulent additions these must not be confounded 
with legitimate repairs and restorations consequent on wear and 
tear, and which are made in either contemporary or succeeding 
periods ; these are in no way forgeries, and important pieces of plate 
are frequently found with an additional hall mark upon the repair 
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itself. The gold and enamel cup in the British Museum, which was 
originally made in the fourteenth century, underwent considerable 
alterations and restorations about two hundred years later. 

The forgeries of the time of George the Third have been greatly 
fabricated in England, those of pierced design and complicated 
ornament easily concealing their modern workmanship ; they are the 
class of imitation that, not having a very ready sale in London, find 
their way eventually into the smaller towns and seaside resorts in 
hopes of catching the sanguine tourist. To do the sellers of these 
wares justice, they are themselves frequently extremely ignorant on 
the subject, having been imposed upon by some travelling dealer. 

I have not made these remarks in any pessimistic spirit, but 
only in the hope that the enthusiastic, inexperienced buyer may 
realise how complex the ordinary market for old silver is at this 
moment. Genuine plate is still to be got, and honest dealers and 
experts exist whose judgment and advice may be absolutely relied 
upon. 

Gothic and Early Tudor plate so rarely comes into the market 
that its value cannot be fixed even approximately. Elizabethan and 
early Jacobean specimens have recently fetched considerably over 
201. per ounce, and plate of the following reigns has a similar value 
proportionate to its date. Even at its present high price it is 
most safe asset ; nor is the value fictitious, for the genuine plate of 
England is intimately connected with its history, institutions, 
corporations, and individuals ; it is closely representative of the taste, 
manners, and customs of our ancestors, and for these reasons it is not 
probable that the interest taken in it will ever grow less. Apprecia- 
tion and competition for examples of a lost art have in past times 
frequently paved the way to its ultimate resurrection ; let us hope it 
may prove to be the case again, and that the silver-workers and 
artists of this present century will succeed together in raising this 
craft, from the mediocrity into which it has sunk, to its former 
high standard of excellence. 


Percy MAcQuol. 





THE MYSTERIOUS NEW STAR 
IN PERSEUS 


SEVEN months ago, when discussing the star discovered by Dr. 
Anderson in the constellation of Perseus on the 22nd of February, 
1901, I said:—‘ The phenomenon of a New Star is a mystery still 
unsolved.’ ! 

This star has now been continuously observed for eleven months 
with more powerful telescopes, both reflecting and refracting, and 
with more delicate and efficient spectroscopes and photographic 
apparatus, than any of its predecessors. The most skilful astro- 
nomers in England and America, in France, Holland, Germany, 
and elsewhere, have given it their best attention. But the more 
it is studied, the more powerful the instrumental means employed 
in its observation, and the more abundant their revelations, the 
further from us the solution of its mystery seems. Every new fact that 
we learn with regard to it reveals a greater depth in our ignorance. 

Nevertheless, this most remarkable star has of late exhibited 
features which are so novel, and unexpected, and interesting, that 
it is desirable to describe them without further delay, although their 
interpretation remains almost entirely in abeyance. 

To appreciate this recent information it is necessary briefly to 
recall some facts connected with the earlier history of the star from 
the date of its appearance up to the end of last May, beyond which 
my previous statements did not go, and rapidly to sketch the course 
of its observation since. 

When discovered it was of the third magnitude. On the next 
evening but one it rose to its greatest brilliancy, when it outshone 
Capella. In the course of the next three weeks it fell through 
four magnitudes to about one-fortieth of its greatest brilliancy. 
For a time the diminution of its light proceeded at an almost 
uniform rate. But, instead of this process steadily continuing until 
the star should have become a faint telescopic object (as was the 
case with the new star seen in Auriga in 1892, the other most 


2 The Nineteenth Century and After, July 1901, p. 46. 
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notable instance in recent years), a periodic oscillation of light was 
presently apparent. 

This oscillation generally involved a rise and fall of about one and 
a half stellar magnitudes (so that at each maximum the star was 
about four times as bright as at a minimum), and the period was 
one of about three days.? This period soon increased, first to 
about four, and then to about five days; but it certainly seemed, in 
May, 1901, as if the star might become a member of that well- 
known class whose light regularly varies in a period of a few 
days’ duration. For the explanation of such a condition we might 
have been tempted to apply to some of those hypotheses, such as 
the mutual revolution of a darker companion-star, which are usually 
associated with such variation of light. 

But this extraordinary star, after posing for about ten weeks, in 
a manner different from that of any previous New Star, as a fairly 
regular short-period Variable, proceeded to upset any explanations 
of this phenomenon which might have so far seemed worthy of 
consideration, by suddenly becoming remarkably steady in its 
light. 

A very slow decrease of light has continued, as was the case, upon 
the whole, even during the period of variability above referred to, 
but we find such observations as the following :—On fifteen out of 
twenty-two nights between the 11th of July and the 7th of August, 
1901, Padre A. Miiller, at Rome, recorded its magnitude as 6-4, 
from which it did not vary by more than one-tenth of a magnitude 
on the other seven nights of observation.’ From the 3rd of September 
to the 22nd of October the magnitudes estimated by four different 
observers at the Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford (under very different 
conditions of weather), only varied from 6°5 to 6°9; 4.¢. by less than 
one-half of a magnitude.* Since then, however, the light has fallen 
to a little below the seventh magnitude. 

The mystery connected with the previous comparatively regular 
oscillation of light remains. Why did this oscillation continue for 
so long? Why has it now so completely ceased? Was it due to 
a tidal effect caused by the attraction of one body rushing past 
another in close proximity? Did it indicate an undulatory move- 
ment originated by an explosion, and manifested afterwards by 
periodic and intensely heated eruptions? Or, if we may suppo:e 
that the outburst of the new star was due to the friction and bom- 
bardment attendant upon its entrance into a cloud of nebulous or 
meteoric matter, may some one portion of its surface (as Dr. Halm, of 


* See an excellent Light-Curve of Nova Persei from the 22nd of February to tbe 
25th of April, published in Popular Astronomy for November 1901 by Professor 
H. C. Wilson, of Carleton College Otservatory, Minnesota. 

* Astronomische Nachrichten, 3,740 (311). 

* Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, November 1901, p. $1. 
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the Royal Observatory of Edinburgh, has suggested °) have experienced 
a more violent and intense bombardment than the rest? Can this 
have raised that part to a higher degree of light and temperature, 
and have also developed a motion of rotation by which the ‘ patch 
of greater luminosity’ would be revealed to us periodically ?® 

No satisfactory answer can as yet be given to such questions as 
these; nor can this one phenomenon be considered apart from a 
number of other, and especially of spectroscopic, features, which are 
at present unexplained. It is certain that its later conduct in regard to 
the amount of its light has only increased the mystery of the New Star. 

The same statement is true as to the Spectrum of its light. We 
saw last July that the spectroscopic observations, made during the 
first few months after the star’s apparition, had a very important 
bearing upon every hypothesis as to the cause of its outburst. But 
it was also shown that they would need long-continued discussion, not 
only because of their elaborate character, but also because of their 
very puzzling nature. 

Since that time, as in the case of some previous new stars, the 
light of the Nova Persei, in conjunction with the diminution of its 
intensity, has developed a resemblance to the spectrum of a gaseous 
nebula. ’ 

On the 25th of June, 1901, Professor E. C. Pickering, of the 
Harvard College Observatory, stated, with reference to a photograph 
of its spectrum taken on the 19th of June, that ‘no marked difference’ 
was to be noticed in comparison with the spectrum of a nebula 
numbered 3918, except that one bright line was much brighter 
in the nebula than in the star. He also mentioned a certain 
other bright line visible in the nebular light, but not in that 
of the star.’ Later, on the 24th and 25th of August and the 5th 
of September, Father Sidgreaves, at Stonyhurst College Observa- 
tory, found the former line very much increased in strength, and 
the missing line present as ‘a very prominent band.’* Thus it 
might, at first sight, have seemed that the likeness to the nebular 
spectrum had very decidedly increased. But Father Sidgreaves 
and other observers found a remarkable and complicated structure 
of four brighter intensifications situated within the latter of the 
two above-named lines, as also in two other notable lines in the 
spectrum ; all which lines, from their unusual breadth, might perhaps 
be rather termed bands. In regard to the breadth of the principal 
lines, and in the exhibition of this curious structure, the nebular 
resemblance had decreased.® 

Something similar was observed in at least one of the lines of 


* Nature, July 11, 1901, p. 256. 

* See also an article by E. Rogovsky, Ast. Nach. 3,724 (61). 

" Astrophysical Journal, July 1901, p. 83. ® Ast. Nach. 3,741 (335). 
* The Observatory, December 1901, p. 439. 
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the spectrum of the Nova in Auriga in 1892.° But the above- 
mentioned and other recent observations in regard to the New Star 
in Perseus are too technical for farther discussion here. They have 
only been quoted in order to show the way in which an attempt to 
explain what may be going on in the star, upon the supposition of an 
increasing approximation toa nebular condition, while apparently well 
supported by certain observations, is almost immediately baffled by 
other indications. Father Sidgreaves, who has given long-continued 
and most skilful attention to this star, has excellently remarked, with 
regard to the great width of the bright lines in its spectrum, that ‘ it 
remains an uninterpreted word in the language of light.’ And 
again, ‘the peculiarities of this spectrum are to us at present an 
enigma;’ while he questions what the physical condition of the star 
can be ‘when its spectrum looks so like, and yet so unlike, that of a 
gaseous nebula.’ 

It was very gratifying to find, when the Constellation of Perseus 
returned to a convenient position for such observations in the latter 
part of August, that the star was still sufficiently brilliant for spectro- 
scopic work. But the further observations thus obtained revealed, 
as we have just seen, not only new features of interest, but of such 
deeper mystery as cannot yet be explained in any way sufliciently 
probable to obtain general acceptance. 

One fact has, however, come out clearly of late. The star’s light 
is now very much confined to certain bright emanations in a few 
special portions of the spectrum, the intensity of some of which has 
been of comparatively recent development. As the result of this, a 
very remarkable effect has occurred, which has led to the detection 
of those novel, unexpected, and most interesting features connected 
with the star which it is one chief purpose of this article to 
narrate. 

The effect in question was first noticed in consequence of the 
nature of the construction of the object-glass in a refracting tele- 
scope. The lenses of such an object-glass, when the light of s 
star passes through them, can only be so arranged as to bring (if 
eye observations are to be made) most of the light that affects the 
eye exactly to the focus of the instrument; or, in the case of 
photographic observations, most of that which has chief photographic 
power. But, in either case, there is some outstanding light, derived 
from certain parts of the spectrum, which is not so exactly focussed. 
In ordinary observations, this is, however, of little moment, owing 
to its small amount. 

Now some photographs of the Nova Persei were taken, on the 
19th and 20th of August, 1901, at the Juvisy Observatory, with 4 
refracting telescope, by MM. Flammarion and Antoniadi, which, to 

%* Scheiner’s Astronomical Spectroscopy, p. 289. 
" Ast. Nach, 3,756 (197). 1 Knowledge, January 9, 1901, p. 11. 
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their surprise (as they announced by telegram) showed a ‘ nebulous 
aureola with a clearly defined boundary’ around the star.* They 
presently further stated that a photographic exposure, for somewhat 
over three hours, showed both a large and faint outer halo, and a 
much smaller and brighter inner one; while the inner one alone was 
depicted with an exposure of about thirty minutes.‘ Two days 
afterwards, Professor Max Wolf at Heidelberg obtained a similar 
result.!" Either the single or the double aureola has also appeared 
in the photographs of several other observers, amongst which 
may be mentioned an elaborate series taken by a diligent amateur 
astronomer, Mr. Alexander Smith, of Dalbeattie, N.B.,'® chiefly in 
October and November last; one of which, however, of a date as 
early as the 16th of August, was subsequently found to exhibit the 
aureola. 

Experiments were soon made by covering a part of the object- 
glass of the telescope used, which showed that its lenses failed 
to collect in the ordinary focus certain portions of the light of the 
star, which formed (as was also indicated by certain bright lines in 
its spectrum) an wnrusually large proportion of its total light. 

The halo, thus photographed, was consequently proved to be no 
real nebulous appendage,'actually attached to, or surrounding, the 
star; but was only an instrumental effect due to the incapacity of 
the lenses of an ordinary telescopic object-glass to focus certain 
unusually intense portions of the star’s light. 

To obtain as complete an image as possible of the fainter part 
of the halo, Professor Max Wolf employed a very long exposure, 
exceeding four hours in duration. The result was that he un- 
expectedly made an additional, and far more important and interest- 
ing, discovery. He found that, besides the telescopic aureola, 
he had recorded, especially upon one plate, and most notably to 
the southward and also eastward of the star, some clearly dis- 
tinguishable, but exceedingly faint, nebulosity of a complicated 
structure.'7? This was not affected, in the same way as the halo was, 
by the experiments previously mentioned. It was therefore in no 
wise produced by the action of the telescopic lenses, but was un- 
doubtedly present in the sky. The nebulous streaks or portions 
also appeared as if they could be traced backwards to the star. 

Professor Max Wolf's discovery was very soon not only fully 
confirmed but amplified. On the 20th of September, at the Yerkes 
Observatory, Wisconsin, U.S.A., Professor G. W. Ritchey '* obtained 


3 Ast. Nach. 3,735 (237). 

Bulletin de la Société Astronomique de France, October 1901, p. 425. 
Ast. Nach. 3,736 (255). 

6 Journal of the British Astronomical Association, vol. xii. No. 1, p. 22. 
" Ast. Nach. 3,736 (255). 

Astrophysical Journal, October 1901, p. 167. 
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a photograph of the nebulosity in question, on a very sensitive plate, 
with an exposure of three and a half hours. It was taken with the 
two-foot reflecting telescope of the observatory. 

It should be noticed that there was no possibility, with a reflecting 
telescope, of the production of a false halo, such as may be formed 
by the lenses of a refractor. The reflector brings all the different 
parts of the spectrum to the same focus in any image formed by it. 

The negative, when carefully examined, showed various curves 
and wisps of nebulosity, in an approximately circular space, in which 
the Nova itself was somewhat excentrically situated. Some of the 
nebulous appearance seemed almost as if it had started from the 
star and had then pursued a spiral course outwards. Some of the 
brightest portions were to the south, or south-east, of the star at 
the furthest distance from it. 

Then other photographs were taken on the 7th and 8th of 
November, 1901, with the three-foot reflector of the Lick Observa- 
tory, constructed by Dr. Common, and afterwards presented to the 
observatory by Mr. Crossley of Halifax. In these photographs 
the strongest nebulosity was seen near to the Nova. But, as in 
Professor Ritchey’s photograph, there were various other sprays and 
curves of nebula quite clearly visible, especially to the south. It 
was also again noticed that the outermost portions in this direction 
were the brightest. 

On the 12th of November another most startling telegram 
arrived (which it was at first supposed could hardly be correct) to 
the effect that Professor Perrine found in the Crossley photographs, 
as he termed them, ‘four principal condensations (of ) faint nebula 
surrounding Nova Persei moved south-east one minute (of) arc in 
six weeks.’ !° 

The news was, however, quite true. It was even somewhat 
understated, inasmuch as the apparent motion proved to be still 
greater ; viz. about one and a half minutes of arc in forty-eight days, 
or about one minute (which is almost the same as one-thirtieth part 
of the apparent diameter of the Sun or Moon as seen by us) ina 
month. One of the outermost points of condensation was again 
especially noticeable, and the best for measurement. Two others 
measured were near to it. The fourth was comparatively close to 
the star. They all appeared to have moved to about an equal 
extent, and three of them in nearly parallel lines, but not exactly 
in a radial direction outwards from the star. 

Another telegram from the Lick Observatory followed on the 
6th of December, stating that, in a further photograph of the 4th 
of December, similar movements continued, although with some 
variation, in the four points of condensation above mentioned.” 


1 The Observatory, December 1901, p. 467 ; and Ast. Nach. 3,753 (159). 
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Meanwhile, however, additional very interesting results had been 
obtained at the Yerkes Observatory by Professor Ritchey, and a tele- 
had been received (on the 13th of November) saying : ‘ Ritchey 
finds the nebula surrounding the Nova probably expanding in all 
directions.’ He had secured, upon a photograph taken on the 9th 
of November, with only one and a half hour’s exposure, after very 
careful development, an image which showed much additional faint 
structure. This photograph proved that ‘the entire southern half 
of the nebula had been expanding rapidly and nearly radially.’ The 
date (the 9th of November) being two days before Professor Ritchey 
received the news that the movements had been perceived at the 
Lick Observatory, the two discoveries at the two observatories were 
quite independent and confirmatory. 

A further photograph was taken at the Yerkes Observatory 
on the 13th of November, with seven hours’ exposure, which again 
confirmed that of the 9th of November. Copies of this last photo- 
graph made by a photo-mechanical process, and of the earlier one 
taken with the same instrument on the 20th of September, 1901 
{in which copies, however, much delicate detail is necessarily lost), 
have been published in the Astrophysical Journal of last November ; 
accompanied by drawings, made from the photographs, in which 
some of the finer details are more clearly seen. In these repro- 
ductions the general extension of the Nebulosity outwards from the 
star is certainly very evident ; as also the change in apparent position 
of several of the brighter knots, or condensations, in it. Two of 
the outermost of these, in nearly opposite portions of the nebula, 
seemed to have moved most rapidly. 

The above statements presently received important additional 
support from a comparison by Professor Max Wolf of his own 
earliest photograph of the 23rd of August with Professor Ritchey’s 
of the 20th of September, and with another of his own taken on the 
17th of November, which was of excellent quality. He found the 
outward expansion to have continually increased up to the 17th of 
November, although more slowly in the latter part of the time.” 
His measures led him to notice a very remarkable fact. It seemed 
to him that the most distinct condensation, in the outer south- 
eastern part of the Nebulosity, had moved with a speed which, 
if it had been continuously going on, would have carried it (at 
any rate until recently) outwards from the star to its observed 
position, in an interval closely approximating to that which had 
elapsed since the first observation of the star’s outburst in the 
previous February.”! 

All these observations are therefore in full agreement. They 
leave very little doubt that an apparent outward expansion of 
the Nebulosity in general has occurred, as well as movements in 

* Ast. Nach. 3,752 (143). % Ibid. 3,753 (161). 
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certain individual portions of it, the positions of which, owing to 
their greater brightness, can be observed from time to time with 
considerable accuracy. 

We must now notice how extraordinarily great a velocity is 
indicated, in several of the preceding statements, if what is seen 
is an actual onward movement of luminous matter. 

The actual velocity involved in any apparent rate of movement 
of a heavenly body across the sky entirely depends upon its distance 
from us, If, then, the nebulosity of the Nova Persei were especially 
near to us, in comparison with most other celestial distances, the 
apparent movements in it might be due to actual velocities of 
moderate amount. There is, however, no reason to suppose that 
it is not as far away as the average distance of an ordinary star. 

The distance of any star is calculated from what is termed its 
parallax; that is to say, from the slight shift in the direction in 
which it is looked at from two different positions of theearth. This 
shift is most noticeable if the two observations are made at suitable 
dates, six months apart, when the two positions of the earth are 
at opposite extremities of a diameter of its orbit, and their distance 
apart as great as possible, viz.: 180,000,000 miles. But this shift, 
or parallax, in the case of most of the stars, owing to their immense 
distance, is found to be so small that it is impossible to measure it. 
It has been so in the case of previous New Stars. We have only 
been able to say of them that we cannot measure their distance, 
but that they must be located among the more distant stars. 

Of the Nova Persei, Professor Perrine, writing from the Lick 
Observatory last November, has stated, in reference both to photo- 
graphic and visual observations, that ‘there does not appear to be 
any abnormal parallax to the star.’ * And Professor Bergstrand, pf 
Upsala, has endeavoured to determine the parallax (and thereby the 
distance) of the Nova, by its positions on photographs taken at dates fix 
months apart, on the Ist and 11th of March and the Ist and 14th 
of September last. But he has found no indications of a measura 
amount of parallax. We are therefore, we consider, justified i 
assuming that this star is in all probability also situated among the’ 
more distant stars. At any rate, we may feel almost certain that its 
large parallax and corresponding nearness would have surely been 
discovered before now, if the Nova had been anything like six times 
nearer to us than the well-known star Alpha in the Centaur, whose 
distance of 25,000,000,000,000 miles is the smallest as yet found for 
any star. 

Let us see the reason for mentioning this particular value, ‘six 
times nearer.’ It is because the nearly central position of the Nova 
in the Nebula, and the configuration of the brighter portions of nebu- 
losity around it, as well as their gradual outward extension in all 

* Publications of the Astronomical Society of the Pacific, vol. xiii. p. 239. 
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directions from it, lead us to feel decided confidence that the Nova and 
the Nebula are closely related in position. We have good grounds, 
that is to say, for believing that the Nebula is very much at the same 
distance from us as the Star, and that we do not see in it some much 
nearer object, which simply happens to be located between us and 
the Star. Consequently, if the Nova were six times nearer than 
Alpha Centauri, whose distance has just been mentioned, the Nebula 
must be at that distance also; a distance which, as above explained, 
would have been easily detected by astronomers. 

But unless the Nebula be at this comparatively moderate distance 
from us, or nearer still, the movements, shown in it by the photo- 
graphs, must indicate velocities far greater than any elsewhere met 
with in the heavens. If it were at the distance of Alpha Centauri 
(i.e. only as ‘far away as the nearest star), these movements would 
involve an actual velocity of about 2,800 miles per second ; whereas, 
at present, about one-sixth of this speed, or 450 miles per second, 
exceeds, we believe, the utmost velocity met with, either in the vast 
eruptions ejected from the Sun, or in the exceptional proper motions 
of one or two of the most rapidly moving stars. 

This may be illustrated a little further. Ifthe Nebula were at 
the distance of Sirius, which comes’ third amongst the stars in 
distance from us, and is nearly twice as far away as Alpha Centauri, 
the movements observed in it would mean that we could see matter 
travelling onwards at 5,200, or more, miles per second ; it might even 
be considerably more, if the whole of the motion were not across our 
line of sight. 

The Nova is, however, as already shown, so wondrous and enig- 
matical in many respects that it is not well to say of anything con- 
nected with it ‘This is impossible.’ At the same time it must be 
confessed that such velocities in ponderable matter are contrary to 
all our present knowledge. 

Yet again, if the star be much more distant still, as is in fact most 
probable, the velocities indicated by the movements of an adjacent 
Nebula would be increased in exact proportion to the increase of its 
distance, and the difficulty just stated would be so much the more 
intensified. Ifit be, for example, at about thirty-six times the distance 
of Sirius, which would be quite a reasonable stellar distance (probably 
less than that of a majority of the stars), then the observed speed in 
the Ni ebulosity would be about thirty-six times 5,200 miles, or 
about 187,000 miles per second. 

Such a velocity, almost incredible in the movement of any kind 
of ponderable matter, is, however, one of constant and daily ex- 
perience in the onward propagation of those undulations in the ether 
which produce the sensation of light, or, it may be, are connected 
with electrical action; 186,000 miles per second is the speed with 
which light, emanating from the star at the moment of its sudden 
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outburst, would travel outwards from it in all directions. And such 
light could be watched and followed in its onward course, if it met 
with nebulous matter which could reflect it, and if it were of suffi- 
cient intensity, as it reached successive portions, to impart such an 
illumination to them as should render them visible to us; or, as we 
should perhaps rather say, should enable them to produce a per- 
ceptible effect upon our photographic plates. 

These considerations, combined with the previously mentioned 
fact, noticed by Professor Max Wolf, that the rate of movement of 
the brightest outer condensation would approximately have carried it 
from the Star to its observed position in the interval elapsed since 
February last, consequently tempt us to ask :—Can it be that, six 
to nine months after our first sight of the light of the Star’s outburst, 
we see, in the illumination of this surrounding Nebulosity, some of 
that same light (or possibly some electrical or chemical effect con- 
nected with its onward passage, the details of which we need not 
discuss) which has occupied the intermediate interval, first, in 
reaching the Nebulosity, and then in proceeding from its illuminated 
surface to us? If so, it may also be supposed that such an effect 
would continue to be seen in the Nebulosity for just so long a time 
as the light outbursting from the Star was sufficiently brilliant to 
render it visible. 

This thought has doubtless suggested itself to many more astro- 
nomers and physicists than have given publicity to it. Among the 
first to do so have been Professor Max Wolf of Heidelberg,” and 
Professor Kapteyn of Groningen,” the latter having put forward 
some especially interesting suggestions and calculations as to the 
way in which the observed effect might arise. 

We must refrain from such calculations here. But it may be 
well to notice that an emission of light, even if only of brief 
duration, at the time of the Star’s first outburst, might cause the 
appearance of an illumination extending outwards from it, in the 
form of a somewhat circular disc, to such a distance as is shown in 
the photographs. 

This light, no doubt, would only be visible where it found matter 
capable of receiving and sending to us a sufficient amount of illumi- 
nation; but even a brief emission of such light would cause more 
than a mere circle, or ring, of illumination to be seen at any instant 
around the Star, at a distance from it equivalent to that to which the 
light had had time to travel. The illumination produced by the 
light which had left the Nova at any given moment would, at any 
subsequent time, lie upon a spherical surface at an equal distance in 
every direction from the Star. And matter, lying upon such 4 
surface, if seen by us, thus illuminated, would appear as an appa- 
rently flat circular disc surrounding the Star. A part, for instance, 

Ast. Nach. 3,753 (164). * Ibid, 3,756 (201). 
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of such an illaminated surface, lying in a direction nearly behind the 
Star, would, according to our line of sight, seem to be situated very 
near to the Star, and so on; the effect being similar to that by 
which the spherical surface of the Sun or Moon (although projecting 
tewards us) appears as a flat disc upon the sky. 

More strictly and mathematically it can be calculated that light, 
originally proceeding away from us, or (as we may term it) backwards 
from the Star, could not go so far, before being reflected to us, as that 
which might at first go out at right angles to our line of sight, if 
the illumination resulting from both portions is to become visible 
to us at the same moment. The calculation would depend upon the 
condition that all illuminated points, which would become simulta- 
neously visible to us, must be so situated that the whole duration of 
the passage of the light, from the Star to each of them and thence 
onwards to us, must be the same. It results that such points would 
lie at any moment upon a parabolic, or elliptic, rather than upon a 
spherical surface around the Star; while there might also be other 
such points (although probably to a less important extent) nearer 
te us than the Star itself. 

Let us, however, pass by all such farther details, as the simple 
fact to be grasped is this: If we suppose the Nova Persei to have 
flashed into brilliancy, in the midst of a large extent of surrounding 
nebulous matter, somewhere about three hundred years ago, so that 
the first flash reached us in February 1901, then, some months after- 
wards, we might see a nebulous region looking like an approximately 
circular disc around it, illuminated by the effect of that same first flash. 
The bounding circumference of the illumination of the Nebulosity 
would extend outwards approximately to the distance to which that 
flash had travelled from the Star. Within that outside boundary, 
filling up by the effect of perspective projection the sky-space 
between it and the Star, there would be illumination caused by light 
from the same flash, which had proceeded to such shorter distances 
(mainly behind the Star) that its effect, after being reflected thence, 
had been able to reach us at the same time. 

If so, we may further suppose the process to go on, after the 
first flash, so long as the light of the Star should continue to 
be bright enough. Meanwhile there would be comparatively little 
difference in what we should see, except that the area of illumination 
would continue to spread outwards from the Star; unti! presently, 
with increased distance from it, and with diminished light-emission 
from the Star itself, the illumination would fade away (especially in 
its outer part) until inappreciable, even with the utmost possible 
prolongation of photographic exposure. 

Such an expanding effect would certainly be very similar to what 
kas been noticed; and Professor Ritchey states, as indeed is evident 
at a glance, that the photograph of the 13th of November, 1901, 
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shows that the outer parts of the Nebula are rapidly fading.» It wil 
be very interesting to follow the course of future observation if further 
photographs be obtained. 

According to the usual configuration of Nebulez we should also 
expect to find such variations in density as would cause certain 
portions to be capable of more illumination than others, as is the 
case in the photographs in question. It should further be carefully 
noted that light-emanation, expanding in a spherical shell, might not 
seem in all parts to travel radially outwards, ¢.c. as if moving directly 
from the star. It might in its own outward radial movement suc- 
cessively illuminate consecutive portions of the lengths of wisps of 
nebulosity lying in various directions, and thus seem to travel along 
them. In this way the apparent velocity might be altered, as well 
as by the effect of perspective. 

Difficulties, many and great, are doubtless involved in this 
hypothesis ; some immediately apparent, more at present probably 
unnoticed. It deserves mention because its great interest, its novel 
character, and its power to explain away what would otherwise seem 
to be a movement of matter with an incredible speed, render it 
worthy of very full consideration. 

One difficulty at once presents itself. Can it be supposed that the 
illumination of gaseous or other nebulous matter, by light from the 
star, could be perceptible, even with very prolonged photographic 
exposure, if that light had first travelled to a distance so great as the 
hypothesis would involve? It is true that the star’s light may have 
amounted to about 8,000 times that of the Sun. But the distance 
in question, according to the last photograph taken, would be not 
much less than 4,000,000,000,000 miles. 

I must confess that my first thought was to give a negative 
answer to this question. But I prefer to say, that it is so 
difficult to decide as to what may be the effect of very prolonged 
photographic exposure, especially in the case of an illumination due 
to such light as that emitted by the Nova, and that there are so many 
other uncertain factors involved, that I consider that the question 
must at present remain open. Professor Seeliger of Munich has, 
however, recently drawn attention to certain calculations of his own, 
as to the distance from the earth at which the illumination of 
surrounding nebulosity by stars of certain magnitudes would be 
perceptible, upon the supposition that the matter illuminated was 
within certain limits of distance from the star.2* These calcula- 
tions seem to be decidedly in favour of such an effect being clearly 
evident, if it should exist in the case of nebulosity around the 
Nova. 

So far, however, as can at. present be judged, the greatest difficulty 
involved is, that the clearest patch of illumination, as it appears to 

® Astrophysical Journal, vol. xiv. p. 294. *@ Ast, Nach. 3,769 (255). 
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travel onwards, in a direction not distinctly radial, retains a pointed 
form, of a shape somewhat like an arrow-head, the point moving 
forwards. As I have said, we might see the illumination move 
along a wisp of nebulosity, in a direction inclined to that of its 
own expanding course. But it is very difficult indeed, upon such a 
supposition, to explain how the illumination, as it thus travelled 
along the wisp or layer in question, could continue, for several con- 
secutive weeks, to exhibit this peculiar arrow-headed shape. Such a 
shape would be very much more probable in the case of matter which 
might itself be actually moving onwards. The whole appearance 
of the illuminated Nebulosity also certainly looks as if it consisted 
either of matter ejected in a succession of vast waves, or so as to 
describe a series of spiral curves. 

In any case astronomers have learnt one lesson from. this most 
wonderful Star. It is that, upon the appearance of such another, a 
succession of photographs of its surroundings should be taken without 
any delay, with the best plates and longest exposures practicable, the 
overpoweringly bright image of the Star itself being, perhaps, mean- 
while concealed by a diaphragm. It would seem likely that much 
more of the very highest interest might have been discovered had this 
been earlier done in the present case. — 

Whether the Star has produced nebulosity by collision; whether 
it has ejected vast volumes of vapours; whether its outburst of light 
has been caused by its intrusion into a nebula already existing ; 
whether the Star itself be double or single, solid or nebulous originally, 
there was clearly an abundance of nebulosity around it when the 
photographs which we have described were taken. Nor is there any 
doubt that they must have a very important relation to every 
hypothesis of the origin of its outburst that may yet be formulated. 

If further photographs can be obtained, the apparent movements 
of the Nebulosity may still be watched. But a comparatively small 
fall in the light would render this impossible, and also put an end 
to the observation of the details of the spectrum ; although the Star 
itself would have to descend to something like one ten-thousandth of 
its present brightness before it would vanish in the largest telescopes. 

Meanwhile we have to face a profound puzzle. The discovery of 
this extraordinary Nebulosity has vastly increased the mystery that 
awaits solution, while the earlier observations of various kinds also 
remain almost equally inexplicable. 

The many suggestions put forward are ©v-eedingly contradictory. 
In regard to the interpenetration of a great Nebula, they involve not 
only the supposition of the intrusion of a single globe, but possibly of 
many companion-swarms of meteorites, which might produce indi- 
vidual disturbances, presenting a succession of appearances such as are 
seen in the photographs, in the various regions affected by each swarm. 
Sir Norman Lockyer has recently said: ‘Suppose a nebula invaded, 
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not by one, but by many swarms’; and again, ‘there is probably no 
question of motion from place to place; we are dealing simply with 
different disturbances occurring in different places,’ *” Others suppose 
two great globes to have collided, it may be both dark before the 
collision, or the one very highly heated and gaseous, and the other 
in a much cooler state. Others suggest that the near approach of 
two such bodies has produced disturbances of a tidal nature due to 
their mutual attraction, with resulting internal explosions, surface- 
ruptures, and vast outpourings of gas and molten matter, or with a 
dissipation of much of that matter into nebulosity. And some 
would attribute subsidiary disturbances and outbursts to the 
attendant planets of the onrushing globe or globes. 

All remains as yet mysterious and unsolved. Even with regard 
to the recent photographs no more can be said than this: that some 
movement or transference of brightness, luminous, chemical or 
electrical, is in itself more probable than an actual transference of 
matter at the speed which the observations seem most probably to 
imply. Amid such uncertainty it is of little use, as yet, to discuss 
this most enigmatical of stars more minutely. It may prove that 
ail our present observations of it must be recorded simply to prepare 
us the better to study the next similar object which may appear at 
some future, and perhaps far distant, time. 


I feel, however, once more disposed to repeat my closing 
statement of last July: that the hypothesis of the transit of a star 
(whether its own constitution be more or less solid, or nebulous) 
through a nebula may have, upon the whole, more reasons in its 
favour than any other. 


E, LEDGER. 
*” Nature, December 12, 1901, p. 134. 





THE PASSING 
OF THE ACT OF SETTLEMENT 


In literature creative genius is justly ranked above the critica} 
faculty ; in the natural organism anabolism means health and in- 
creased vitality, and katabolism means decay and death; so in the 
conduct of human affairs our admiration is compelled by the energy 
which is devoted to the construction of systems and the making of 
nations rather than by the energy which is utilised in the direction 
of destruction. Possibly this is the explanation of the fact that so 
many of us revere the memory of Warwick the King-maker while so 
few of us have even heard of Mr. Griffith Rice, and those few do not 
think of his existence as having been an unmixed blessing. We 
suggest this explanation with a little diffidence, for there will very 
likely be found some to say that our estimate of Mr. Griffith Rice’s 
claim to praise or dispraise is founded on a misconception of his 
work; that, whereas we regard him as a man who undid a dynasty, 
he had as much right to be termed a king-maker as Warwick himself. 
We are not particularly concerned in debating the point, but we think 
it somewhat odd that it should be left to Legitimists to revive the 
memory of the man who was the majority for the Act of Settlement. 

It is a tradition with many people to read the last volume of a 
novel first, as with many speakers it is a tradition to pay attention in 
the first place to their peroration. By some sort of analogy it is difficult 
to write an historical article in strict chronological order, and Mr. 
Griffith Rice has already made his appearance before he is properly 
due. The Act of Settlement, of course, was an essential part of the 
European policy of William of Orange, and it is not a little strange 
that Macaulay, who was so careful to unfold the motives that 
prompted the actions of his hero and to expatiate upon the per- 
severance and consistency with which he did everything and left 
undone nothing to further the cause he had at heart, makes no 
mention of the great parliamentary coup of 1701, which was not 
only one of the last achievements of his life, but without which the 
whole fabric he had been at such pains to erect would have crumbled 
away ere the brain that devised it had yet returned todust. The 
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Act of 1701 was the coping-stone set upon the building of which 
William may be said to have laid the foundation-stone in 1688, and 
very considerable misapprehension exists as to what that building 
really was. 

It must never be forgotten that William was always a Dutchman 
and a deadly foe to France. He became Stadtholder when Lewis 
was at the zenith of his power, and that power it was his single aim 
to crush. In his own words, he could only accomplish this in one 
way: ‘ Nothing,’ he said, ‘but such a constitution as you have in 
England can have the credit that is necessary to raise such sums asa 
great war requires.’ During the earlier years of his life he did every- 
thing he could to enlist the support of Great Britain to the coalition 
against France; he féted Monmouth while Charles was King, and 
turned from him coldly when James ascended the throne; he 
married Mary for reasons of State, and so long as she was merely his 
wife and Princess of Orange he persistently neglected and betrayed 
her ; so soon, however, as he realised that the woman he had wronged 
was in a fair way to become Queen of Great Britain he gave his cheer- 
ful acquiescence to the compact she proposed, that he should render 
love to his wife in return for the obedience she would render to her 
husband ; whereby, it is not impertinent to point out, he demon- 
strated his political sagacity rather than his moral sense. The 
primary motive, then, that induced William to act as he did in 1688 
was a financial one. To do him justice, he never pretended any 
affection he did not feel for the country of which he became King. 
He did not accept the British crown from any love of England; he 
demanded it from love of Holland. As Prince of Orange he had 
failed in his attempt to use the English constitution and the English 
purse in his great duel with the house of Bourbon; as King of 
England he could and did so use them. But to protest that he 
landed at Torbay animated only with a desire to prove himself the 
saviour of this country, is to protest too much. His landing was 
the first real indication that in international affairs the balance of 
power was at length about to be readjusted, and his admirers would 
contribute more to the reputation of their idol if they emphasised 
his heroism in combating Lewis rather than his altruism in sup- 
planting James. 

It is generally admitted that, if England would only have joined 
the European coalition against France, William would have been 
content with any Sovereign upon the English throne; but James 
knew that the policy of the Plantagenets, which it remained for 
William and his German successors to revive, had brought no lasting 
benefit to this country ; he perceived that our true policy was friend- 
ship and alliance with France, In the posthumous memoirs of his 
life he records his views for the benefit of his son, and it may be said 
without hyperbole that these views were too enlightened to please 
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the shallow politicians of the seventeenth century. James says—it 
must be remembered that he always wrote in the third person’: 


Notwithstanding his propention to war, his prudence made him ever prefer 
peace; he was sensible (though others were not) that the less a King of England 
loves war abroad, the better it is for the peopte at home. He considered that the 
Kingdom had reaped no other advantage from the conquests of Edward the Third 
and Henry the Fifth than a continued occasion of lamenting the vast consumption 
of blood and treasure which ended always in loss and disgrace ; that all acquisi- 
tion upon the Continent were like to prove as little successful or advantageous to 
us as those from the Continent would infallibly prove upon England, and there- 
fore the less to be feared: that the three Kingdoms was a just Empire of them- 
selves, not to be invaded from the Continent nor to be extended upon it. The 
increase of trade and riches he knew was a more desirable benefit than an empty 
fame, which was another motive of his for not joining in a war against France, 
when he considered that if the third part of the charge (which he foresaw the 
war must amount to) had been expended in increasing the naval forces, it would 
have made the nation impregnable not only against France, but all the world 
besides. 


It is, therefore, sufficiently obvious that William had nothing to 
hope from England while James was on the throne; the two men 
regarded the world in general, and France in particular, from two 
entirely different points of view, and if William was to succeed James 
had to go. It was as if they were playing écarté for crowns. William 
was dealt good cards and, marking the King, won the first game in 
1688 ; he won the second in 1690 at the Boyne; he won the third in 


1701 at Westminster. So far as Europe was concerned, it would have 
been idle for him to have supplanted his father-in-law, unless, humanly 
speaking, he rendered it impossible for himself in default of issue to 
be succeeded by his father-in-law’s son. It is unnecessary to emphasise 
our contention that William was not actuated by religious zeal in 
settling the Crown upon the Protestant heirs of the Electress Sophia 
of Hanover. Calvinist and religious fatalist as he was, he was no 
proselytiser, and we are not aware that he ever displayed any particu- 
lar anxiety as to the ultimate salvation of his English subjects’ souls. 
We prefer to rely upon his undisputed animosity to France, which 
was the ruling passion of his life and the determining factor in his 
policy. Had the Crown of Britain reverted to the House of Stuart, 
his life-work would have been undone, and he was shrewd enough 
statesman to foresee it. 

When the Duke of Gloucester died the question of the succession 
had to be settled forthwith, and William introduced it at the opening 
of the session. His speech was brief and to the point : 


‘My Lords and Gentlemen,—Our great misfortune in the loss of the Duke of 
Gloucester hath made it absolutely necessary that there should be a further Pro- 
vision for the Succession to the Crown in the Protestant line after me and the 
Princess. The happiness of the ration and the Security of our Religion, which is 
our chiefest concern, seem so much to depend upon this that I cannot doubt but 
*t will meet with a general concurrence, and I earnestly recommend it to your 
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early and effectual consideration.’... Onthe 13th of March the Commonsresolved 
That ‘for the preserving the peace and happiness of this Kingdom and the Security 
of the Protestant Religion as by Law established, it is absolutely necessary a further 
Declaration be made of the Limitation and Succession in the Protestant line after 
His Majesty and the princess and the heirs of their bodies respectively. And 
that further Provision be first made for the security of the Rights and Liberties of 
the People’... March 18, Mr. Conyers reported the further resolutions of 
the Committee appointed for that purpose, and the House did then agree and 
resolve that a Bill be brought in upon the said resolutions. . 


Thus baldly does the story begin in the ‘ Proceedings of the 
House of Commons,’ but fortunately historical facts are very difficult 
to suppress. That it was part of the policy of William and his suc- 
cessors to flood the country with calumnies against the Stuarts has 
been proved up to the hilt. There was a large class of people not 
given to close reasoning on political questions who were inclined to 
side with the lawful claimants to the throne, and this class could 
quite possibly be won over by persistent misrepresentation of the 
Stuarts and the Stuart cause. At first, as was only natural, the 
Usurpers relied more upon the swords of mercenaries to maintain 
their throne than upon the pens of hirelings, but they employed 
both, and the bill for this assistance has never been adequately 
exposed. In 1715, for instance, on the outbreak of the revolt, 
George the First engaged 5,000 Dutch and Hessians at Sheriffmuir, 
while 3,000 Dutch were landed at Deptford on the 13th of Novembes, 
3,000 at Leith on the 4th of December, and another force of Dutch 
and Hessians arrived in Scotland on the 28th of December. George 
was the first British Sovereign to reign by the will of the people, and 
it is a humorous reflection that he was the first British Sovereign 
who had to employ foreign mercenaries to keep in subjection the 
people by whose will he ruled. Between the 10th of February, 1731, 
and the 10th of February, 1741, a sum of 50,077/. 18s. was paid to 
writers of pamphlets and newspapers on the Whig side, and Arnold, 
one of the most scurrilous writers of that time and one of the 
most savage opponents of the Stuarts, drew in four years no 
less than 10,900/. from the Public Treasury. In spite of all this 
commissioned authorship, however, there is a considerable mass of 
original papers in the Record Office and elsewhere which enables 
us, in an age when people do not have faith in a statement merely 
because it appears in print, to form our own opinion as to what 
actually occurred. 

It appears, then, that the Tory Government of the day was 
placed in a somewhat serious dilemma. To refuse to bring in the 
Bill would be to declare themselves openly against the King in 
possession, who with the aid of his Dutch guards would have given 
them a very short shrift. Moreover, if not placed thereby in actual 
peril of their lives, resistance would not have availed them muck, 
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for they would simply have been replaced by a Whig Ministry more 
amenable to discipline. The other alternative was to introduce the 
Bill, to procrastinate as long as possible, to propose as many amend- 
ments as they thought might be tolerated, and generally to bring 
the subject into contempt. Burnet complains that the business 
bore little marks of sincerity : 


it was often put off from day to day, and gave place to the most trifling matters. 
After a great deal of time had been wasted in preliminaries, when it came to 
the nomination of the mover, Sir John Bowles, who was then disordered in his 
senses, and soon after quite lost them, was set on by the Tory (then ministerial) 
party to be the first to name the Electress Dowager of Brunswick, which seemed 
done to make it less serious, when done by such a person; he was, by the forms 
of the House, put in the chair of the Committee to whom the Bill was committed. 
The thing was still put off for many weeks ; at every time that it was called for, 
the motion was entertained with coldness, which served to heighten the jealousy ; 
the Committee once or twice sat upon it, but all the Members ran out of the 
House, with so much indecency that the contrivers seemed ashamed of their 
management. There were seldom fifty or sixty at the Committee, yet in con- 
clusion it passed and was sent up to the Lords, where it was expected great opposi- 
tion would be made to it... . 


Sir James Mackintosh, another Whig, remarks: ‘The most im- 
portant Act of the session of 1701 was passed under curious and 
rather whimsieal circumstances’; and comments on the fact of the 
members leaving the House directly the Bill was brought in. The 


Whigs, indeed, must have been as indifferent about the succession 
of the House of Brunswick as the Tories were opposed to it. They 
were disgusted with William and could scarcely contemplate with 
pleasure the succession of a petty German prince disqualified by his 
foreign habits and matured incapacity for governing a free nation 
like the British. The jesting proposal of the Duke of Devonshire to 
place the Crown on the head of Long Tom, otherwise the Earl of 
Pembroke, instead, proves that at least one leading Whig accepted 
the Act with distaste. 

Tindal, corroborating the opinion of Burnet and Mackintosh, 
carries the account a little further. He records that when at length 
a day had been solemnly set apart for the motion, and everybody 
expected that it would pass without more difficulty, Mr. Harley 
moved that some things previous to it might be considered first. 
He pointed out that the proceedings of 1688-9 had been conducted 
with so much haste that many securities which might have prevented 
much mischief had been overlooked, and he therefore moved that in 
the present instance they should settle some condition of government 
before proceeding to the nomination of the person in whom it should 
be vested. This suggestion won favour, but there were again 
found some who thought it was merely another specious pretext 
for gaining time and for introducing such modifications into 
the scheme as would render the Crown titular and precarious, The 
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preliminaries finally agreed upon are so important that we give them 
at length : 


I, That whosoever should hereafter come to the Crown shall join in com. 
munion with the Church of England as by law established. 

TI. That in case the Crown and Imperial Dignity of this realm shall hereafter 
come to any person not being a native of this Kingdom of England, this nation 
be not obliged to engage in any war for the defence of any dominions or territories, 
which do not belong to the Crown of England, without the consent of Par- 
liament. 

ILI. That no person who shall hereafter come to the Crown shall go out of the 
dominion of England, Scotland or Ireland without the consent of Parliament. 

IV. That, from and after the time that the further limitation by this Act shall 
take effect, all matters and things relating to the well government of this King- 
dom which are properly cognizable in the Privy Council, by the Laws and Customs 
of this Realm, shall be transacted there, and all resolutions taken therefrom shall 
be signed by such of the Privy Council as shall advise and consent to the same. 

V. That after the limitation shall take effect, no person born out of the King- 
dom of England, Scotland or Ireland, or the dominions thereunto belonging, 
although he be naturalized or made a denizen (except such as are born of English 
parents) shall be capable to be of the Privy Council, or a Member of either House 
of Parliament, or to enjoy any office or place of trust, either civil or military, cr to 
have any grant of lands, tenements, or hereditaments from the Crown to himself, 
or to any others in trust for him. 

VI. That no person, who has an office or place of profit under the King, or 
receives a pension from the Crown, shall be capable of serving as a Member of the 
House of Commons. 

VII. That after the limitation shall take effect, judge’s commissions be made 
quamdiu se bene gesserint, and their salaries ascertained and established. But, 
upon the address of both Houses of Parliament, it may be lawful to remove them. 

VIII. That no pardon under the Great Seal of Britain be pleadable to an 
impeachment by the Commons in Parliament. 


It will be observed that almost every article implies a reflection 
upon William and his administration, and the provisions as to the 
non-employment of aliens and the disability of leaving the kingdom 
were unacceptable to the King; the suggestion that they were 
designed to raise disputes between the two Houses, and so destroy 
the Bill, can scarcely be regarded as ill-founded. In the Lords it 
was only supported by two Bishops—Compton of London and Burnet ; 
the Marquis of Normanby opposed it, and four Lords—the Earls of 
Huntingdon and Plymouth, and the Lords Guildford and Jeffries— 
protested against it, while many of the Lords purposely absented 
themselves altogether. The Duchess of Savoy formally protested, 
two copies of her protest being sent by Count Maffei to the Lord- 
Keeper and the Speaker of the Lower House, by two of his gentlemen, 
with a public notary to attest the delivery. 

The only account as to who prompted the bestowal of the Crown 
on the Electress Sophia is in a ‘History of the Ducal House of 
Hanover,’ dedicated to George the First, 1720. It is there stated 
that it was Burnet who first entertained the idea. The writer says 
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that the prelate being on a visit to the Elector of Hanover, and 
finding him disposed to espouse the side of France in preference to 
that of Great Britain in the war then impending (towards the middle 
of William’s reign), held out as a bait to him the possible reversion 
of the Crown of England. He pointed out to him the thinness of 
the British Royal Family, both William the Third and Anne, the 
only Protestants remaining of it, being childless, while all the inter- 
mediate princes and princesses were Roman Catholics; and he sug- 
gested that Parliament might be induced to ignore them on that 
score and remit the Crown to George and his descendants. These 
arguments convinced George, who espoused the cause of Great 
Britain, and, as a necessary result, became its future sovereign. 
Burnet himself corroborates this statement. He says that at the 
revolution, when the succession was declared to be vested in the issue 
of Mary, Anne, and William, the latter proposed to him that Sophia, 
Duchess of Hanover, should be declared the next in succession after 
them, and that he (Burnet) should moot the question in the House, 
‘because he had already set it on foot, and the Duke of Hanover had 
now other thoughts of the war, and was separating himself from the 
interests of France,’ evidently implying that it had been previously 
hinted to the Duke. Burnet also records that, when the motion was 
made, the Lords at once agreed to it, but that the Commons refused 
to concur, alleging that as there were so many nearer the Crown in 
lineal succession than the Princess Sophia, it would be only fair to 
them if Parliament refrained from personally naming the next heir. 
However this may be, her name does not appear in the Act of 
1689-90. To whomsoever the credit may be due, the matter was 
arranged, and in 1701 the Crown was definitely settled upon her and 
her descendants. 

Contrary to expectation, the Lords, or such of them as did not 
absent themselves from the debate, allowed the matter to go through, 
those who wished well to the Act being glad to have it passed anyhow 
and not pausing to examine the limitations in it, thinking doubtless 
that such examination might be made more successfully from their 
point of view on some subsequent occasion. When one of the 
Masters in Chancery was sent down with the Bill to the Commons 
he was asked what amendments the Lords had made. ‘ None at all,’ 
was his answer, upon which many of the members cried out, ‘The 
Devil take you and your Bill.’ 

Of the actual division in the Commons, when the figures were 
118 for the Bill and 117 against, there are several accounts. Ina 
MS. note-book, the property of the late W. Thomas, Esq., of Orange 
Hall, Monkton, there is the following entry: ‘ On the first of August 
1714 the accession of the House of Hanover took place in the person 
of George the Ist. One vote decided this, viz.: that of Sir Arthur 
Owen of Orisston, Pembrokeshire, who rode to London on Horseback 
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to record his vote and only arrived just in time.’ Another account, 
for which Debrett is the authority, is that the Government tried to 
carry the Bill by a snatch vote late at night. Just at the time the 
Bill was brought on Sir Arthur Owen and Mr. Griffith Rice, meeting 
in the lobby, stopped to talk. One of the Opposition, seeing what 
was being done, rushed out of the House to rally any friends he 
might find. Seeing these two, and mistaking their views, he called 
them in. Had he remained in his seat those two votes would not 
have been given and the Bill would have been lost. In ‘ Memoirs 
of the Antient Family of Owen of Orisston,’ compiled by J. Roland 
Phillips, p. 58, is a third and, we think, a truer version. It is there 
stated that Sir Arthur Owen, Bart., M.P. for Pembroke Boroughs in 
the Whig interest, 


rendered by his vote a signal service to the reigning dynasty. On that memor- 
able day when the Hanoverian Succession Bill passed the House of Commons, 
Sir Arthur Owen, member for Pembroke, and Griffith Rice, member for Czrmar- 
thenshire, prevented the friends of the present Royal family from being left ins 
minority. When the House was about to divide, one of the Whig members, 
seeing a seeming majority in favour of the House of Stuart, exclaimed that the 
whole was an infamous proceeding. He immediately ran out of the House almost 
frantic, in search of one of his partisans. Perceiving Sir Arthur and Mr. Rice as 
he came out, he addressed them thus: ‘ What do you mean, Gentlemen, staying 
here when the Hanoverian Succession Bill is going to be thrown out of the 
House?’ ‘ When I heard that,’ Sir Arthur used often to relate, ‘I made one step 
into the House and my vote made the number equal for the Bill—117—and the 
Tories had no more. Mr. Rice coming with great gravity after me had the 
honour of giving the casting vote in favour of the Hanoverian Succession.’ 


Thus the Act passed, and the King sent it over by the Earl of 
Macclesfield to the Electress with the Garter. 


We reckoned it a great point carried (Burnet says) that we had now a law 
on our side for a Protestant successor, for we saw plainly a great party formed 
against it, in favour of the pretended Prince of Wales. Many who called them- 
selves Protestants seemed fond. of such a successor: a degree of infatuation that 
justly amazed all who observed it and saw the fury with which it was promoted. 


There were various proposals from the Tory side. Lamberty 
remarks that six lords went to the Count de Briancon and proposed 
to him that the Duke of Savoy should deliver up one of his sons to 
be educated in England in the Protestant religion, declaring that in 
that case the Act for the Hanover Succession should never pass. 
This is confirmed by Count Maffei in his communication to the Duke 
of Savoy of the 14th of April, 1701: 


The protest of Madame the Duchess Royal has been read in the House of 
Lords by the Chancellor, and it is commonly said by all that, if your Royal 
Highness had proposed to send the Prince Royal of Piedmont here to be educated 
in the Protestant religion, there would be no difficulty in receiving him as nearer 
the Crown than those of Hanover. But besides the matter of religion, there is 
very little security of succession to whoever may be named now, but when the 
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time comes the opinion is that he will succeed who shall then have most power 
and the strongest party in the country, and the circumstances of the moment will 
have a great share in deciding the question. 


This, we submit, is a fair account of the genesis, gestation, and 
delivery of the parliamentary title of the Hanoverian Dynasty, and 
it is not an origin of which anyone can be expected to feel proud. 
We have no desire to indulge in vituperation of William upon the one 
hand, nor in laudation of James upon the other. By our own show- 
ing we are willing to admit that William was an entirely patriotic 
Dutchman, and a statesman characterised by prudence, shrewdness, 
and Batavian pertinacity. He was not a great man, but a dogged ; 
nota genius, but a plodder; and in the environment in which he was 
placed doggedness and pertinacity were more useful than brilliance 
and the spasmodic energy which is a not unusual concomitant there- 
of. James, on the contrary, was a man in advance of his time, and 
he paid the usual penalty of precocity. That he was guilty of 
premunire and attempted to restore the influence of Rome over 
temporal affairs in England is a parrot cry which is now discredited. 
Had he seriously attempted to re-establish Popery the English 
people would undoubtedly have risen as one man and combined, for 
the establishment of their Church, to overthrow their King; but 
this is precisely what they did not do. James may have been im- 
politic and a visionary, but he was not a criminal. Had he been one, 
the people, as Lord Beaconsfield has said, 
would soon have stirred and secured their Catholic and Apostolic Church, to 
which they still regularly confessed their adherence, independent of any foreign 
dictation ; and, being a practical people, it is possible that they might have achieved 
their object, and yet retained their native princes, in which circumstance we 


might have been saved from the triple blessings of Venetian politics, Dutch 
finance, and French wars. 


But if we have no wish to compare the respective moral characters 
of these two princes, as being foreign to the subject with which we 
are at the moment dealing, we do wish to protest against the 
consistent suppression of the true and suggestion of the false which 
has been a note of the work of almost all historians. Not a few take 
ne notice whatever of the Royal Family or of the passing of the Act. 
For party purposes many others have deliberately stooped to mis- 
representation with the purpose of confusing the ‘difference between 
the Lineal Representative and a Lineal Representative.’ Halliday 
omits all notice of the princes and princesses who came in order of 
succession before the Guelphs, and asserts that the House of Hanover 
is the representative of Egbert, and, even according to the rules of 
hereditary succession, has a better title to the Crown than the 
descendants of Anne of Savoy. Others again, possibly from differ- 
ences of religion, have systematically vilified every act of James. 
They have sneered at his courage, which contemporary news places 
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above suspicion, they have explained away or denied his every virtue. 
Macaulay, in particular, labours to prove that every kind and every 
good act of this unhappy King was inspired by some vile or sordid 
motive, and throughout Macaulay’s writings there is not one reference 
to King James which does not recall to our mind Sir Arthur Helps’s 
aphorism in Realmah that ‘ your enemy cannot put his fork to his 
mouth but you hate him more for the way he does it.’ 

With the crime of flogging a dead horse we do not think that 
we can fairly be charged, ‘inasmuch as symptoms of vitality are 
becoming evident. It is, in our opinion, a healthy sign of the times 
that, whereas we who hold the political creed of Legitimism were 
once regarded as so many incarnations of Mr. Dick, amiable possibly, 
harmless probably, but insane certainly, we are now accorded a 
courteous hearing and admitted into the society of intelligent men. 
That we represent but a small minority is a fact that is ever before 
us, and although we have perused Blackstone’s chapter ‘Of High 
Treason and “ Herein of Sedition,” ’ we protest that it is not caution 
that deters us from proclaiming our opinions from the house-tops so 
much as the humility that is seemly in a minority. We may be 
monomaniacs, but heaven forbid we should be bores. We comfort 
ourselves with the scriptural authority for our belief that a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole mass, and while we have no desire to 
trespass upon the hospitality that a generous civilisation affords us, 
we would fain inscribe upon the cards we subsequently leave some 
intimation to our hosts of the party to which we belong and of the 
faith which we profess. And incidentally we would remark that 
even in an age when expediency is ‘regarded as a political virtue 
ingratitude is regarded as a political vice, and we wonder why appli- 
cation has not long since been made to the First Commissioner of 
Works for leave to erect one public statue to Sir Arthur Owen, 
formerly Member of Parliament for Pembroke, and another to Mr. 
Griffith Rice, formerly Member of -Parliament for Carmarthenshire, 
to the latter of whom, as we have already shown, belongs the ‘ honour 
of giving the casting vote in favour of the Hanoverian Succession.’ 


RvVIGNY. 
CRANSTOUN METCALFE. 
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METTERNICH AND PRINCESS LIEVEN 


THE publication in 1880 of Prince Metternich’s autobiographical 
Memoirs was a disappointment alike to the student of history and of 
character. In accordance with the writer's wish, they were not made 
known until thirty years after his death, and this reticence had 
only stimulated public curiosity. For nearly forty years Metternich 
had played the most prominent part in European politics, and had 
been the incarnation of the policy which for a time drove back 
and afterwards held in check the revolutionary spirit of which 
Napoleon had been the most vivid expression. He had been in- 
timately connected with the chief actors in the struggle which 
ended in the collapse of more than one dynasty, and in the re- 
modelling of the map of Europe. For these reasons it was hoped 
that his Memoirs when published would reveal much that was 
still inexplicable in the diplomacy of his day, and at the same time 
would throw some light on the personal character of the man who had 
held in his hand the threads of so many political intrigues. These 
hopes were not realised, and although the editor of the Memoirs 
may naturally be supposed to have used some discretion in the 
publication of the materials in his hands, there is greater ground 
for believing that the author himself modified his original intention. 
In the introductory note, written by Metternich in 1844, he expresses 
his conviction that ‘those who make history have no time to write 
about it; at least, I have not.’ This is so completely at variance 
with the intentions expressed by him in 1819, that we can only 
suppose that either indolence or policy caused him to abandon 
the original scheme, or perhaps even to destroy what he had already 
written. In this letter Metternich writes: ‘ After my death will 
be found Memoirs of the greatest interest concerning this man 
[Napoleon] and his time; a perfectly correct term, for the time was his. 
Many facts will be made intelligible, many doubts removed, many 
errors corrected by my Memoirs. I have been writing them for 
the last four years; 1 am working on them constantly, and I shall 
bring them to a conclusion, for already they are well advanced. . . . 
This work is one of my favourite occupations. It will cover the 
whole period from 1806 to the Peace of Paris in 1815. I know 
315 
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much about these twelve years, possibly more than anybody. I 
shall limit my work to the year 1815, because all that has happened 
since belongs to the domain of ordinary history.’ Metternich, 
moreover, in the same letter expresses his conviction that few men 
knew Napoleon so well; that he had studied him closely and, he 
asserts, correctly, as time would show. 

This letter, which is a model of style and descriptive power, was 
written on the anniversary of the battle of Leipsig (the 18th of 
October) the greatest event of modern times, and which decided the 
fate of Napoleon. It was published with Prince Metternich’s 
Memoirs, but without any indication to whom it was addressed. 
It now affords an important clue to the letters to which it is proposed 
to call attention in these pages, but before dealing with them it may 
be as well to say briefly what is known of Metternich’s private life 
and habits. His father, who had been in the Austrian diplomatic 
service, had acquired sufficient reputation to be able to start his son 
in the same profession, but there is little evidence to show that the 
latter displayed at first any special interest or aptitudes. He was 
employed on ceremonious duties which brought him to London, where 
he witnessed the trial of Warren Hastings, and to The Hague. 
During his absence his family were busily engaged in finding him a 
wife, and with such success that almost immediately after his return 
to Vienna, in the autumn of 1795, he was married at the age of twenty- 
one to the granddaughter and heiress of Prince Kaunitz, ‘the 
European coach-driver,’ who had been the trusted adviser of Maria 
Theresa and of Joseph the Second. Whether the marriage was one 
<le sentiment ou de raison it is unnecessary to inquire. But the 
terms in which Metternich refers to it certainly do not suggest that 
in taking the step he was carried away by his feelings : 


On my return to Vienna I found my parents were busy in making up 4 
marriage for me. . . . After certain preliminary negotiations the matter was 
left to the decision of the young people. I was just one-and-twenty, and the 
thought of marrying at that early age had never occurred to me. However, 
ét soon became evident that my parents were extremely anxious for the mar- 
riage. ... I made acquaintance with my intended wife in the course of the 


summer, and the marriage took place on the 27th of September, 1795, at 
Austerlitz, 


This is the only reference to the matter which appears in 
Metternich’s autobiography, but he adds that up to this time public 
affairs had little attraction for him, and that his own tastes would 
have led him to scientific pursuits. His marriage, however, had 
brought him into closer contact with those who directed public 
affairs, and it was the incapacity of these which drove him into 
politics, although, as he assures us, he was wholly without ambition 
throughout life. At any rate, his rise in Court favour was rapid, and 
he attracted the favourable notice of Baron Von Thugut, the 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs, at whose instigation he was deputed to 
represent the Westphalian nobility at the abortive Congress of 
Rastadt. Subsequently he acquitted himself as Austrian Envoy at 
Dresden and Berlin with so much credit that on the conclusion.of 
the Treaty of Presburg, after Austerlitz, he was sent to Paris to 
establish harmony between the French and Austrian Empires. 
Throughout this busy time abroad there was little leisure for the 
growth of domestic sentiment at home, but, from the rare allusions 
to be found in contemporary gossip, Metternich’s private life was not 
in any way distinguished from that of his fashionable and pleasure- 
seeking contemporaries. The code of morals at the Court of Vienna 
was not especially strict, and so far as we may gather from the note- 
books of Varnhagen, the letters of Gentz and Rahel, or even from 
those of the staid Wilhelm von Humboldt, the young and hand- 
some Austrian diplomatist enjoyed successes other than professional. 
His whole life, moreover, bore witness to his love for women’s society, 
but to his credit it must be added that his name was almost always 
associated with the most gifted, artistically and intellectually, of his 
time. Metternich was an admirable talker, a charming letter-writer, 
and remarkably well-informed on literary and artistic and even on 
scientific subjects. In fact, few men were better equipped for social 
success or for attracting women who were dissatisfied with the frivolity 
of Court life and its petty intrigues. In the following letters it will 
be admitted that both correspondents were fairly matched, and were 
probably drawn together in the first instance by a community of 
taste and feeling. With the closer relations which may have 
existed between them we are not concerned—perewnt et imputantur. 
For us the letters are interesting in so far as they reveal the human 
side of a great statesman’s character, and of one who by his own act 
would seem to have wished posterity to regard him (notwithstanding 
his protest) as living solely for ambition, and finding no time or ne 
place for love in his life. 
Of Metternich’s correspondent, the Princess Lieven, it is unneces- 
sary to speak at length. By her correspondence with Earl Grey, 
edited some years ago by Mr. Guy L’Estrange, English readers were 
made acquainted with the Russian ambassadress’s singular talent for 
letter-writing and her power of captivating the hearts of those 
whom she admitted to her intimacy. In a further instalment of 
her correspondence with her own family, which will shortly be 
published, the warmth of her feelings and the eagerness of her 
sometimes passionate attachment to her family and Emperor are 
not less strongly marked. At the daté when the present letters 
Were written Madame de Lieven had been married for nine or ten 
years to a husband who owed his appointment as much to his wife’s 
Court influence as he did his long maintenance at his post to her 
tact and ability. In the delicate negotiations which were inces- 
Vor, LI—No. 300 XY 
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santly going on to maintain the friendly relations between the 
Great Powers Madame de Lieven was appealed to by statesmen of 
all shades, and if she sometimes shuffled the cards put into her 
hands to advance the interests, as she believed them, of her own 
eountry, it cannot be made a reproach to her. 

Socially Madame de Lieven held an almost unique position in 
London. She found friends both in and outside the Prince Regent’s 
set, among the leaders of the Opposition as well as those of the 
Ministerial salons. She was on good terms with both Lady Conyng- 
ham and Lady Jersey. Lady Harriet Spencer, better known as 
Lady Granville, maintained for her a warm attachment throughout 
life. Lady Canning and Lady Waterford speak of her with sincere 
regard, and amongst foreigners she counted Madame Swetchine and 
the Duchesse Decazes among her friends. By general consent she 
was clever, and, when she wished it, agreeable ; but above all things 
she was as fastidious in the choice of her intimates as she was in- 
flexible in refusing to relax the restrictions by which admission to 
‘ Almack’s’ and her own drawing-room were guarded. Almost the 
only discordant note that we hear in the general concert of praise 
came from Chateaubriand, who met her at the Congress of Verona, 
and ridicules the protégés of ‘a lady who had the privilege of 
seeing M. de Metternich in his hours of relaxation, when he put 
aside State affairs to effiloquer de la soe.’ But Chateaubriand’s 
judgment must be taken with reservation, for Madame Récamier 
had followed the French minister to Verona, and her salon was the 
rival to that of Madame de Lieven. It was possibly the feeling 
that the latter had been only too successful in her encroachments 
upon Madame Récamier’s hitherto unchallenged privilege, and that 
Chateaubriand took up his friend’s and countrywoman’s cause. 
Years afterwards, in writing his Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, he de- 
scribes Madame de Lieven as having a ‘sour-visaged, unattractive 
face,’ and as a woman ‘commune, fatigante et aride,’ whose only 
topic of conversation was ‘la politique vulgaire.’ Even of this, 
however, he would allow that she knew nothing, although she was 
capable of hiding the poverty of her ideas under a superfluity of 
words. Her chief occupation, according to the same authority, was 
to keep up clandestine correspondence with prominent personages, 
and at the same time she showed herself ‘trés forte en mariages 
manqués.’ Arrows sped at a venture generally overshoot the mark, 
and the general verdict of posterity is that in the matter of veiling 
a lack of ideas under a cloud of words M. de Chateaubriand holds 
4 prominent place smong the literary politicians of the Restoration. 

It is difficult to ascertain precisely when Metternich and Madame 
de Lieven first became acquainted, but it is assumed that they 
probably met for the first time at Vienna in 1814, when she was 
just entering upon her thirtieth and Metternich upon his forty-third 
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year. There is no record of the presence of Count Lieven at the 
Congress, and in all probability he remained in London during the 
whole of its sittings. In the years immediately following the final 
downfall of Napoleon there were doubtless opportunities of meeting, 
of which Metternich and Madame de Lieven availed themselves. It 
is more certain that they were much thrown together at the 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818. They again met at the 
Congress of Verona in 1822, and presumably they were together in 
Rome during the winter 1823-4. What may have been the course 
of events subsequently, what lovers’ quarrels or political differences 
may have arisen, or how far prolonged absence may have changed 
their relations, must be left to conjecture, but there is no doubt that 
their correspondence lasted until the end of 1825. After the 
accession of Nicholas and the change in Russian politics the feelings 
of the Princess towards the Austrian Chancellor, at least in so far as 
they are to be gathered from her letters to her brother, underwent a 
complete change, and when the news of Metternich’s second marriage 
in 1827 reached her she dismissed the matter as wn trait de berger, 
whilst her apparent estimate of his political character became the 
reverse of flattering. These letters, however, which will be shortly 
published, although they throw considerable light upon the person- 
alities so closely interwoven with the political history of the time, 
give no clue to the actual relations which may have existed between 
Madame de Lieven and Prince Metternich. 

It is far otherwise with the correspondence which M. Ernest 
Daudet has recently unearthed, and which with his permission is 
now laid before English readers. The story of its discovery is as 
interesting as the letters themselves, throwing much light upon the 
activity and omnipresence of the French secret police after the 
restoration of the Bourbons. Political espionage, as is well known, 
has existed from the earliest times of political life. Readers of 
Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic will recall how every secret 
letter or order written by Philip the Second of Spain was made 
known to William the Silent before even it reached Alva or Don 
John, In our own country Cecil and Walsingham were equally well 
served, and in France the system was further extended by Richelieu, 
Mazarin, and D’Argenson, although its full development was reserved 
for Fouché during the First Empire. It must not be supposed that 
the British Government was at any time more squeamish, although 
it may have been less methodical than its neighbours. At the time 
to which the following letters refer the Duc Decazes, then French 
Ambassador in London, writes to his master, Louis the Eighteenth, 
to warn him that all his private letters addressed to his representa- 
tive are opened in the English Post Office. It makes one smile to 
find the King complaining of such proceedings in the same letter in 
which he speaks of the amusement given to him by reading copies 
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of the very letters which had been taken by his own police on their 
way through the French Post Office.’ The essential difference 
between the ways of our neighbours and our own is that not only 
were copies taken of both important and unimportant documents, 
but that they were carefully kept and docketed, and are now 
accessible under certain nominal restrictions to all students of 
history. If similar papers are existing in our country it might be 
worth while for the Keeper of our Public Records to apply to the 
Postmaster-General for permission to transfer to Chancery Lane the 
contents of the Cabinet noir at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, for the use of 
future historians. 

With regard to the authenticity of the letters now given, it does 
not rest solely upon the assumption or assurance of the French 
secret police. M. Daudet knows full well from recent experience 
that party prejudice may darken the keenest sight or put the pursuer 
ona wrong scent. Two years ago he gave notice of his discoveries,’ 
carefully veiling the surmised identity of one of the correspondents 
as ‘ Une Inconnue,’ with the object of provoking a disclaimer from 
the representatives of one or other family. The article, it is true, 
appeared at a moment when public attention, in France at least, was 
centred upon the trial at Rennes, and failed to excite controversy in 
that country, but it is scarcely probable that the letters were not 
brought to the knowledge of those interested. Moreover, Metternich’s 
letter to his anonymous correspondent, which has been already 
quoted, exists in the collection copied by the French police, but in a 
somewhat different form. In that published in Prince Metternich’s 
Memoirs the tutoiement of intimacy has been replaced by the con- 
ventional vows, and the expressions of affection have been omitted, 
@ similar mutilation of the originals being made in two short extracts 
from other letters. It would seem probable, therefore, that when the 
ties which had bound Metternich and Madame de Lieven were 
broken, each returned the letters of the other, and by this means the 
letter, which well deserved preserving, appears in the autobiography 
of the former. Her letters, on the other hand, were probably 
destroyed by Madame de Lieven in 1847, when, as she stated in her 
letter to the Duke of Sutherland, she was engaged in going through 
her papers.’ On the other hand they may have been preserved, 
together with the famous diary which the Princess kept throughout 
her stay in England, and presumably in Paris also. In the latter case 
the public will have to wait another thirty-five years before knowing 
their contents. Whether public interest in the personality of the 
makers of history in the nineteenth century will survive until the 
middle of the twentieth is a matter of conjecture. 

* Mémoires du Duc Decazes, vol. iv. passim. 
* La Revue Hebdomadaire, 29 Juillet-4 Aoit 1899. 


* Quoted by Mr. L’Estrange in his introductory note to the correspondence with 
Earl Grey. 
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That the French police believed, or pretended to believe, in the 
authenticity of the letters there is‘no room for doubt. The notes 
appended by them show that they fixed the authorship upon her. 
Both the King, Louis the Eighteenth, and his Minister, the Duc 
Decazes, accepted them as genuine, and it is difficult to understand, 
if they were not, why they should have been preserved among the 
archives of the Cabinet noir. Personally, having been entrusted 
with Madame de Lieven’s correspondence with her brothers, I am 
not equally convinced. There is a notable difference, not only in 
the style, but also in the framework of the phrases, which seems to 
me to throw considerable doubt upon the theory that the letters to 
Prince Metternich, as preserved in French police archives, are in the 
same hand as those in my custody. Doubtless in a lover the writer 
would be inspired otherwise than when addressing a brother, but in 
both cases Madame de Lieven was using a foreign language, and 
more or less unconsciously would mould her style upon the same 
model, and that model was obviously Madame de Sévigné. On the 
other hand, in her subsequent letters to M. Guizot, of which 
M. Daudet has given us a small instalment, there are expressions 
which might be taken as an echo of those presumed to be addressed 
to Metternich ; but the conclusion at which I have arrived, with 
some hesitation, is that Madame de Lieven’s letters were revised 
and rewritten by the police, and it is with the police version that 
we are now dealing. 

The letters are, it must be understood, only a fragment of what 
seems to have been a long and active interchange ; for in one of the 
earliest of these. reference is made by Metternich to letters Nos. 
45 and 46 of his correspondent, and in another, a few months 
later, they had reached No. 78. On his part the Chancellor 
seems either to have despatched a daily letter or to have recorded 
in the form of a journal his feelings, as well as such gossip 
of the day as might interest his friend. For many reasons, not- 
withstanding M. Daudet’s generous permission to avail myself of his 
discovery, only extracts from the correspondence are here given, but 
these will be sufficient to throw a light upon a side hitherto unknown 
of the characters of two persons who played important réles at a 
moment when, perhaps more than any other, the personal element 
was most conspicuous in political life. 

The first letter of the series is dated the 13th of July, 1819, and 
the last the 29th of December of the same year. Metternich had 
been spending a part of the summer in Italy, and was now on his 
way from Florence to Carlsbad : 


At Bologna [he writes] I was received by two Cardinals, and much trumpet- 
blowing. I am delighted to have got away from there and nearer to you. Like 
the Magi, know that I am right in following the track of the comet which 
leads me northwards. Heaven knows that I have not been much alone through. 
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out my journey, for I have had at least a hundred companions, but their number 
did not make amends for their quality. You may boast that you alone are worth 
all the world to me. 


Throughout the letters, it must be observed, both writers adhere 
to the tutoiement of intimacy” and affection, instead of the more 
conventional plural form of address. 

Two days later Metternich is at Brixen, still following the path- 
way of the comet, ‘ which was moving north towards the Great Bear.’ 
He was not above looking to the newspapers for information, and had 
learnt from them that the Count and Countess Lieven had been 
present at a ball at the Persian Embassy, that a German judge had 
been almost assassinated by a ‘nouvel amateur de la bonne école 
allemande,’ and that he himself was enjoying life at Florence. 


Here I am in Germany. The faces are less animated, the voices less loud; 
pine woods take the place of orange groves, and snow covers the mountains in 
the distance. I talk German instead of Italian; but I am thinking at Brixen 
of what I was thinking on the shore at Cape Policastro, on the summit of 
Vesuvius, under the arcades of the Vatican, and in the palace of the Medicis, 
Dear one, everything moves onward, everything changes around me, but I remain 
immovea ble.In this I differ from most of my fellow-creatures. I believe that 
my soul is worth something, because it is immovable; my friends know how to 
reach it at all times and in all places. . . . If ever you should come to Vienna— 
and you will come—you will see my study, and take pleasure in it. I might 
give a féte in it. It is filled with good pictures, fine bronzes, and marbles. I 
adorn my Temple as much as possible, and burn incense, but not before the idol. 
Notwithstanding its attractions, however, it is with no great eagerness that I 
look forward to the moment of my return. There is not an object on the walls 
which does not recall a business, a trouble, or an annoyance. Nevertheless I 


have spent some happy hours there; I have often found myself in the right, but 
never more so than when thinking of you. 


Three days later he is at Munich, where he finds letters and de- 
spatches awaiting him, which prove ‘ that in my estimate of men and 
things I am seldom wrong.’ He is at this moment apparently 
occupied with the demand for free speech and free teaching which 
the German Universities were putting forward, as well as with his 
approaching meeting at Teplitz with the King of Prussia, who was 
hesitating about giving a constitution to his subjects. Metternich 
had already won over Alexander to his way of looking at liberal 


sentiments, and he found no difficulty in bringing Frederick William 
to his view. 


Iam delighted that Li..en is of my opinion. I always like to find myself 
in agreement with a good fellow, and L. is undoubtedly one. I warned you that 
I sbould make some little noise. You have not heard the last of it yet, and, 
whether it is liked or not, we shall do as we like. The men who never swerve 
from their principles, and come promptly to a decision, are those who in the end, 
if they do not get everything they want, at all events get everything which in 
their opinion is beyond compromise. I am go little able to help wishing for what 
I want, and consequently of following the bent of my own will, that others must 
end by bending to it also, Be assured of this, dear friend, that if so many things 
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are not done, it is because they were not insisted upon; there are very few who 
know how to wish, and who at the same time discredit the object of their 
wishes. .. . Here 1am back in my own country, and I am going to meet those 
who are fools enough to pass resolutions with a light heart, and then want to 
repair the follies they have brought about. The world is very sick, my dear 
friend, and I am not a quack by profession ; I do not flatter my patients. I don’t 
tell them that I can do everything; but Iam not wanting in the will to do as much 
as is possible for them, I fancy that in time, perhaps in a very short time, you 
will hear many howling against me, but it will be the shrieking of the canaille, 
and I regard their abuse as praise. Ever since scoundrels in Germany have 
taken to assassinating in the name of virtue and patriotism I run the risk of the 
same fate. You will shed tears, and with you many other honest folk who are 
not yet gone crazy. 


The next scrap of a letter is written from Ratisbon, where the 
sight of the Danube recalls to Metternich all that he has to get 
through between the Ist of January and the 31st of December of 
each year. Somebody has been comparing his style to that of N. 
(presumably Nesselrode), to the disadvantage of the latter. Metter- 
nich dissents : 

N. writes better than I do; he is in my opinion one of those who write the 
best despatches, but I think more firmly than N., and thought, not grammar, 
makes style. You write well, perfectly well, dear one; your letters are delight- 
ful. The only thing which my letters have in common with them are their 
interruptions ; you must have noticed this scores of times: but between us two 
a single line would hold all that we really have to say to each other. I firmly 
believe that with the three words Amour, Constance, et Espérance we have spent 
the whole capital of our thoughts and feelings. 


Metternich reached Carlsbad on the 22nd of July, and sends only 
two lines to announce his arrival, but they are worth quoting in the 
original : ‘ 


Je t'aime 4 Carlsbad comme au pied du Vésuve, et dans les ruines de Pestum 
et aux Champs Elysées. Adieu, bonne amie. 


At this moment there is a break in Metternich’s letters, which is 
filled by those of his correspondent in England. She has just re- 
turned (September 3) to London from visiting Lady Jersey at 
Midleton Park, and she begins by telling Metternich the precautions 
she has taken to send him a packet of letters: 


. « » de cette facon, au moins, toi, mon tendre ami, tu auras une lettre, et tu 
ne seras pas 4 plaindre comme ton amie, 


She foresees that she could not write again for a fortnight; she is 
sure that he looks for her letters as eagerly as she does for his, and 
adds : 


See, my Clément, how I open my heart to you, and identify you with all my 
own feelings, 





* Kotzebue, the apostle of absolutism and protégé of Alexander the First, had a 
short time previously been assassinated by Ludwig Sandt. ” 
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She then goes on to relate a dream she had had whilst staying at 
Midleton, in which Metternich had vividly occupied her imagination. 
She finds London a desert, and is overcome by the feeling of her 
solitariness and isolation, and by the knowledge that she must 
remain in England instead of joining Metternich. 


What will become of us? [she asks]. Can you support the thought of a still 
longer separation? If we have managed to resign ourselves to the present way of 
life in 1819, do you think it possible for 1820? Tell me this, Clément, what are 
wetodo? Have you thought of this? 


She adds a few lines on the following day just before she goes to 
bed, because she would not end it without a word for ‘him: 


To-morrow, Clément, I will write to you; to-morrow I will love you as I do 
every day of my life. It is sweet to me to love you. Good-night. 


In less than twelve hours she has again taken up her pen. 


It has so rarely happened to me to be able to say to you ‘Good-night’ and 
* Good-morning’ in the space of twelve hours, that I am feeling almost happy, as 
if I were brought nearer to you. Can you guess what alone would give real 
happiness to me, who have so few sources of enjoyment? A sight of you, my 
Clément. If you were to leave off loving me, what should 1 become? I know 
not why this thought troubles me. Tell me, my friend, have you ever in your 
life been loved by one to whom your heart could make no reply? Answer me 
this, I entreat you, and tell me what your feelings then were—anger, pity, or 
indifference ? Dear friend, promise to love me as long as I love you; your lifs 
and mine are bound by this promise. 


The remainder of this letter is in a less exalted strain, and refers 
to the visit of Capo d’Istria to England, in terms which suggest that 
he had the ear of the Russian Government in the distribution of 
diplomatic posts : 

We were talking one day of G. (query, Gortschakoff?) [she writes], and 
Capo said to me, ‘Is that the man who is to hold his own against M. [ Metternich }?’ 
To which I replied, ‘ As you will have some difficulty in finding a man as clever 
as he, your best way is to send a straightforward one—you will find it answer 
better.’ My husband endeavoured to make him understand that seven years at 
the same post was enough, and that he would not be unwilling to exchange 
London for another capital. We shall see if Capo will take notice of these hints. 


For my own part I count far more on the influence of Ness. [Nesselrode] in the 
nomination to embassies. 


The last of this short series of letters, dated the 6th of September, 
‘is only a scrap which ends with the pathetic cry, ‘Love me, my 
good Clément, love me with all your heart, love me day and night, 
always and everywhere. Adieu, adieu, bon ami!’ 

The pen now passes to Metternich, who had returned to Vienna, 
and on the sixth anniversary of the battle of Leipsig (18th of October) 
indites the admirable letter to which reference has already been 
‘made. Its inclusion, together with that of short and garbled extracts 
from two other letters in the published Metternich Memoirs, is the 
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strongest argument in favour of the authenticity of his letters, at 
least in the intercepted correspondence. The next letter, which 
bears the date of the following day, is written from the house of his 
daughter, the Countess Sandor, about six hours’ drive from Vienna, 
and near a shooting-box leased by Sir William Stewart, then British 
Ambassador. After congratulating himself that the weather is too 
atrociously bad to permit paying a visit to his neighbours, he says : 


I am writing to you from a warm fireside, and I love you as if the weather 
were at its best. My feelings towards you are far beyond the influence of little 
events, of annoyances, and even of the thermometer. However cold it may be 
around me, dear friend, the cold does not reach my heart. 


His next letter is more occupied with gossip. The Stewarts had 
been to dine, and Lady Stewart had confessed that she found 
country life on the borders of Hungary dull and monotonous. She 
however had made herself generally liked by all who came in con- 
tact with her. Metternich then speaks of the approaching marriage 
of the Duchess de S., which is unintelligible : 


Yet the act is natural, for folly is always beyond calculation, although society 
never seems able to accept this axiom. 


As for the bridegroom : 


If it be love which has brought him to take this great step, I pity him, because he 
will be miserable ; if it be self-interest, I despise him, even if he should obtain his 
object. Why, bonne amie, are there so many foolsin the world? The profession 
must apparently have its attractions, otherwise so many would not adopt it. As 
for us who do not range ourselves in this vast confraternity, our wisdom outweighs 
a thousand acts of folly. I am not, however, quite wise enough to console myself 
altogether for all that is wanting to my happiness. 


He goes on to say that he is sending her the music of Zoraide 
and Ricciardo, two operas which he has heard at Naples, and which 
have haunted him ever since. 

I love Rossini’s music: he touches one of the most sensitive chords in my 


nature. Marie (his daughter) plays very well, but not so well as you. When 
shall I hear you again ? 


Two days later he is writing more in his own style about politics, 
with apparent reference to the ‘ Central Investigation Committee,’ 
which he had forced upon the Emperor Francis ‘for the protec- 
tion of social order and the tranquillity of the well disposed in 
Germany.’ 

There were greater difficulties‘to be overcome than those of 
Metternich’s own master, but he seems to have grappled with them 
successfully. 


How does it come to pass that everybody ends by agreeing to what I wish ? 
It would save so much trouble if they would only begin in that way. What has 
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happened at W.,° as you have seen, is in direct opposition to my ideas, my prin- 
ciples, my acts and my intentions, Well! the moon passes into another phase, 
Why in the name of common sense do men take the moon for their model? The 
sun is so bright, so beneficent, so easy to see and to follow in its well-defined 
course, whereas the moon one day is everything, and another nothing at all—one 
day he points his horns to the right, and a fortnight afterwards they are pointing 
to the left. To my mind the sun is far better to take for a model than the moon ; 
but to follow it one must prefer the full brightness of day, and the warmth and 
light which it sheds around. For those who like phantoms, and to guess at things 
instead of knowing them, the dusk of moonlight is most suitable. 


The next batch of letters from Vienna begins on the 2nd of 
November—‘a month of anniversaries’ for him and his correspon- 
dent : 


Nothing is so near to me as last year, nothing so far removed as the months 
which separate me from it. The memories of the heart are more lasting than 
those of the head. . . . A being in my place should have three or four heads for 
the business I have in hand. I do not ask for two hearts. 


On the following day he writes in a lighter vein : 


Yesterday an accident, at once comic and tragic, stirred the city and faubourg. 
One of our gentlemen, little liked but well known, thought fit to take a sulphur 
bath and was suffocated. After having been (apparently) dead for upwards of 
four hours, he is now better than ever. Don’t alarm yourself; I have no intention 
of taking a sulphuric gas bath. There are doubtless many who would rejoice to 
see me make the experiment. The numbers of such may be counted by thousands. 
They include all the dems-savans, the entirely mad, the amateurs of other people's 
possessions, the theosophists, and the theophilanthropists, the Radicals and the 
assassins in the name of God and liberty. 


He goes on to talk about having a house at Carlsbad or at Egra, 
in place of one which he had hoped to take at Spa, and adds: 


How can I manage to buy a house in London? That is the question which 
occupies my thoughts, The answer is easy enough for those who can pay for post 
horses. . . . How is it that what is so easy for others is beyond the reach of that 
premiere des puissances, which so few men can curb, my will ? 


On the following day Metternich vaguely refers to an incident 
of which the clue is wanting, and moreover it is not clear from the 
text to which sex the person referred to belonged. After congratu- 
lating his correspondent on her recovery, which he attributes in 
some degree to his will that she should get well, he adds: 


My friends seldom suffer harm, but it is very strange, and the thought of it dis- 
tresses me, my enemies alwaysdie. It isnot that 1 have more enemies than friends, 
even if I reckon the stupid and the indifferent among the former. But the fact is 
as I tell you, I have never lost but one being (ére) who was thoroughly devoted 
tome, You know who it was. I wis both shocked and pained at the same 
time ; as for my grief, it was such as you only now could realise. ‘J'ai failli mourir 
de sa mort.’ 








* Presumably Weimar, where, under the protection of the Grand Duke, Liberal 
opinions had been allowed free expression. 
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Next day Metternich gives a humorous account of his daily 
life : 

What annoys me most is that I can never have five minutes to myself in my 
cabinet. My business is very much like that of a toll-bar keeper. Scarcely have I 
settled down to one matter when another is thrust upon me; bores and echemers 
demand audiences, some seeking orders, others advice. The former are quickly 
despatched, but the latter are maddening, for not one out of twenty intends to follow 
the advice given. It is therefore my custom to put off writing to you until the 
evening, when my day’s work is done, either before going to the drawing-room or 
after leaving it. In the former case I shorten my time with my visitors, and I 
prefer your society to theirs; in the latter I encroach upon my sleep, and I like 
still better to occupy myself with you, so as not to dream of you. If only it were 
possible to regulate one’s dreams! As arule I dream seldom, and then only about 
foolish things. I am worth more awake than asleep, and the same cannot be said 
of every one. 


The remainder of the letter is devoted to local gossip, in the 
course of which Metternich gives an amusing account of his conver- 
sation with the ‘ Duc de B.’ probably the Duke of Beaufort, who had 
told him that he consumed annually 2,000/. worth of coal, that his 
servants breakfasted on roast beef at 8.30 a.m., dined on beef, veal, 
and mutton at 2 p.M., drank tea at 7 P.M., and supped on ox-cheek 
at 9 P.M. Metternich’s reflection is that England should be the 
home of good digestions, and that among the Duke’s servants no 
Radicals were likely to exist, as they were never large eaters. 


If we two were together, we should have other things to talk of than sheep 
and oxen! How would we not forget all about economy, even the most precious 
of all, that of time! How the time would pass, and how we should remember it 
afterwards! It only shows how time, which at one moment holds everything, at 
another holds nothing. 


After this there is an interval of some weeks, during which the 
conference of the German rulers met at Vienna to consider Metter- 
nich’s suggestion to render nugatory the clause in the Treaty of 
Vienna which had recognised the granting of constitutions to German 
States. The five-and-twenty representatives had met without know- 
ing in the least what they wanted, but in a few days they were quite 
delighted with their own force of will, because Metternich had told 
them very plainly what he desired. He writes to his friend on the 
21st of December, which as the shortest day of the year he thinks 
ought also to be the last, as the sun rules our system. He asks if 
the new year which would begin twelve days later would bring with 
it the fulfilment 


of what is more than the wish of my heart? Dear friend, where can we find 
the reply to so serious a question, so far beyond the reach of ourown will? As for 
my work here [he continues], it will not occupy me beyond the end of February. 
Everything is going as I had hoped and predicted. We shall accomplish a really 
good work, but whether it will suffice to give me any rest is another matter. Will 
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France and England remain quiet? Will the world at large? You can see the 
little obstacles which lie in our road. Why should it happen that that road should 
be just the one in which the huge machine, known as the corps social, also moves ? 
I will do everything that is possible ; to desire what is not is an empty phrase, 
and assuredly, between us two, none such should pass. 


The next instalment of his letter-journal is taken up with an ac- 
count of the tedious dinners with which the close of the conference 
was celebrated, but he finds some comfort in his powers of self- 
isolation : 

You have no idea how, in the midst of society, I can live altogether alone, and 
the greater the crowd, the greater my isolation. I know better than any one how 
to be alone in the middle of a hundred people. Let my dearest friend rest assured 


that I cannot then be altogether alone; for I have only to look into my heart to 
find you there. 


The next letter, dated the 23rd of December, touches even more 
closely upon the feelings which Metternich entertained for his 
correspondent. In one of her letters she has said that Neumann‘ 
had expressed to her his surprise that Metternich was so persistent 
in his letter-writing. To this Metternich replies : 


Poor dear Neumann! He has never been able to quite understand me. Did 
I not warn you of my persistence? If Neumann knew me better he would 
know that I can only be everything or nothing; everything when I love, 
nothing when I do not. Are you at length beginning to realise that there may 
have been occasions in my life and in my dealings with women when it has not 
been possible for me to say that I was in love with them? I am incapable of 
lying, and I know how to write, if it be needful to write, without committing 
myself to write what I do not feel. At the same time, what letters those were! 
You, my dear, are not in danger of receiving any such, but then you are not one 
of those who would be satisfied with what we do not know, and would relinquish 
that which now is our happiness—the only form of happiness possible, considering 
the distance which separates us. 


On Christmas Day of that year Vienna was temporarily isolated 
from the rest of the world by floods, which carried away bridges, tore 
up the roads, and submerged the surrounding country. The couriers 
did not arrive, but Metternich consoles himself with the thought 
that when they did, they would bring him a double budget of 
letters. 

When will the time come [he adds] when there will no longer be bridges and 
#eas, couriers and riders, between us? When will you, dearest, be able to tell me 
all that I love so much to hear, and I to repeat to you all that you know already? 


Millions of human beings can do it at every hour of the day, but we only arrived 
at it for a few short moments of our life, which already ceases to be short. 


When he next sits down to write (27th of December) the courier 
had arrived with two letters, one of which pleased and the other 


* M. Neumann, attaché to Prince Esterhazy’s Embassy in London. He is believed 
te be Metternich’s natural son.—Note by the French police. 
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annoyed him ; but to us the latter is the more interesting as throw- 
ing some light upon the two characters. Metternich doubtless had 
often need of all his skill and patience to calm the suspicions or to 
allay the reproaches of an impetuous and exacting devotion. The 
lady’s letter has not been preserved, but its purport is obvious from 
Metternich’s reply : 


How can you think me capable of playing tricks with you? Is it worth while 
even to take the trouble of proving what is false? When I do not write, it is 
because I cannot, and I tell you so plainly. The mere thought of inventing 
excuses for what is perfectly natural is unworthy both of you and me. You 
will receive the missing letter as soon as I receive it back from its present hiding- 
place, but that will not be till next month. It will then give you no pleasure, 
dear friend, because it will be connected with the thought of the wrong you have 
done me. The penalty treads close upon the heels of the fault. 

At the same time I am grateful to you for having told me what you allowed 
yourself to think, A mistake having been made, I am glad that you should admit 
it. So I will not reproach you with having said that you believed me capable of 
deception, but when I say that I forgive you this thought, it is to prove to you 
how thoroughly I condemn it. If ever you should meet in the course of your life 
persons capable of doing what you imagine I have done, I pity you, but do not 
associate me with them. . . . Now, however, the matter is ended, It is as little 
in my nature to deceive as it is to retain ill-will. You did me wrong: you 
acknowledge it. I protest and forgive you. Another time trust me, and we shall 
be the better pleased with one another. 


The last instalment of the series is written in a very different 


tone, and shows that if Metternich’s annoyance was real it was also 
short-lived : 


Well, dear friend, was I not right when I said that I could not dream what I 
wished ? My previous outburst was written just before going to bed, and I passed 
the rest of the night in quarrelling with you. Scarcely had I fallen asleep when 
I met you—where, I cannot say—I accosted you, and you turned to a tall man at 
your side and asked him who 1 was. Astonished at such a reception, I whispered 
in your ear, ‘ What, don’t you remember me?’ With an air of absolute good 
faith, you replied, ‘ Who?’ I told you my name and you replied with the utmost 
politeness, ‘I am so glad to make your acquaintance. I have heard about you so 
often that I am delighted to meet you.’ Then you passed on to the tea-table and 
offered me a cup. I took you by the arm and led you into the adjoining room, 
where I talked to you of A——, of E , and of C——. You replied that you 
had never been to either place; when I spoke of Spa, you said that you hoped to 
go there next year. Thereupon I gave up any further attempt, being fully con- 
vinced that you had lost your reason. I turned to W , who was sitting in the 
corner of the room, and asked him if it was not so. ‘Ah! I see,’ he replied, ‘ you 
are not au courant ; you are speaking of Madame de L——.. A year ago she was 
married to M. N——, and since that moment she has forgotteneverything!’ With 
this 1 awoke. Soon I fell asleep again, and again I saw you, but under another 
guise, but still, you were not yourself. You found fault with everything I ventured 
to say, and we ended in a desperate quarrel over Rossini. Then, getting into deeper 
water and worse misunderstandings, I finally lost sight of you. Altogether I 
Spent a wretched night ; nevertheless this morning I love you as if I had passed 
: excellent one. . . . Good-bye, dearest, I embrace you, although you have married 

——. Adieu! 
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With this the correspondence ends, so far as the existing contents 
of the French Cabinet noir disclose it. Believers in dreams might 
find in the history of subsequent events the realisation of Metter- 
nich’s vision. A few years later, as will be seen by her correspond- 
ence which will shortly be published, Madame de Lieven had es- 
poused the interests of Nesselrode (presumably the N. of the dream), 
and had altogether forgotten Metternich and the ties which had 
momentarily united them. What may have become of the other 
letters it is impossible to say. So far as we are concerned they have 
gone ot vont la feuille de rose e la feuille de laurier. Enough, 
however, has been left to us to get a glimpse that ambition did not 
absorb the thoughts of the Dictator of Europe. Whether the letters 
convey the ring of true or of simulated passion readers must decide 
for themselves, and whether she to whom they were addressed 
accepted them as genuine it is needless for us to enquire. One con- 
sideration, however, must be kept in view when attempting to 
understand a character so complex as that of Madame de Lieven. 
The type to which she belonged, the temptations to which she was 
exposed, and the influence she exercised have been analysed by 
Balzac, who understood the ‘Femme de Trente Ans’ better than 
any writer. Of the various exalted ladies who flit across the scenes 
of the Comédie humaine, taking but little part in the actual drama, 
and holding themselves above its intrigues, none can be specially 
identified with Princess Lieven. Nevertheless the reader cannot but 
feel that the passions and yearnings which give interest to the 
characters of his volumes were those of the time and milieu in which 
Madame de Lieven lived, and that in her person she united those 
qualities which made ‘ the woman of the Restoration ’ both powerful 
and attractive. 

One word, in conclusion, is necessary with regard to the value of 
the correspondence which has been now brought to light. It follows 
that if the objections to the actual verbal accuracy of one letter can 
be impugned, there is a consequent doubt thrown upon the whole 
series, and that into each one the French police may have introduced 
their own handiwork. 

I have already stated in general terms the grounds upon which 
I am unable to accept, telles quelles, the letters of either of the two 
correspondents. To what extent the system of falsification had been 
pushed it would be impossible to say without sight of the original 
documents, but, in one case at least, it is possible to apply a test 
which, I submit, throws considerable doubt upon its authenticity in its 
‘ police-office’ form. It is unnecessary to give a translation of the 
letter which is dated the 22nd of October, as it contains no allusion to 
any points of general interest ; but although it is concerned exclusively 
with inquiries as to the state of Madame de Lieven’s health, yet it is 
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in some respects the most important of the series, as it records the 
genesis of a gross calumny, and I am surprised that it should not 
have aroused the suspicions of so acute a critic as M. Ernest 
Daudet. It contains, moreover, expressions which, although they 
might have been excusable from the pen of the Maréchal de 
Bassompierre in the seventeenth century, are absolutely inconceivable 
as having been written to a lady of the nineteenth century by a man 
of Metternich’s distinction and breeding. They are marked, too, 
by a suspicious fluency which is in striking contrast with his correct 
but laboured style when writing in French, as was his habit in 
corresponding with Madame de Lieven, and are absolutely at variance 
with the general tone of his letters to her. 

In this letter Metternich refers to the birth of Madame de 
Lieven’s third child, which had just occurred, and in connection with 
this event is added in the text, ‘il existe donc au monde un étre 
de plus qui a des droits 4 mon affection.’ It is of course possible 
that these words may have been written by Metternich. If so, they 
were intended to express his interest in all who were connected with 
Madame de Lieven. I cannot, however, admit this explanation, and 
firmly believe that the words quoted were invented by and introduced 
into the letter by the French police, either to exaggerate the import- 
ance of their services, to pander to the King’s love of scandal, or to 
render Metternich ridiculous in the eyes of Louis the Eighteenth 
and his courtiers, by whom the Austrian Chancellor was not loved, 
but somewhat feared. In support of this surmise there is abundant 
corroborative testimony to be found in the recently published 
Memoirs of the Duc Decazes, in which are numerous letters from his 
royal master, written in the tone of friendly intimacy. From these 
we learn that even after the Duc Decazes had been sent to London 
as ambassador in the following year, Louis the Eighteenth diligently 
communicated to him selections from the unsavoury scandals which the 
Cabinet noir daily provided for the royal writing-table. Decazes, 
doubtless, was discreet, and possibly may have been inclined to 
accept as gospel all that the police furnished, hoping that he might 
thereby understand Metternich better. But it is scarcely probable 
that the King’s confidences were limited to Decazes, and in all 
likelihood he retailed the same scandals and gossip to courtiers who 
were less bound by official reserve. Thus to a royal source we may 
trace many of the odious calumnies concerning prominent people, 
French as well as foreigners, which are constantly appearing in the 
published memoirs and correspondence relating to the Bourbon 
Restoration period. Amongst these none was more persistent or 
venomous than that in which the names of Metternich and Madame 
de Lieven were connected, and the scandal went so far as to stigma- 
tise the Princess’s child, born in the autumn of 1819, as l'enfant du 
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Congres. That this vile suggestion was without a vestige of truth can 
be proved by a careful comparison of dates, as furnished from wholly 
independent sources, Metternich’s autobiographical Memoirs (supported 
by official despatches), and Madame de Lieven’s letters to her own 
brother. From the former we learn that the Congress met at Aix- 
la-Chapelle on the Ist of October, 1818, and sat until the middle of 
November. After visiting friends in what was then still the Austrian 
Netherlands, Metternich arrived at Brussels on the 23rd of Novem- 
ber, leaving it on the 26th. Returning through Frankfurt and 
Munich, he reached Vienna on the 11th of December, and remained 
there without interruption until the 8th of March, when he started 
for Italy in attendance on the Emperor, and spent the whole spring 
and early summer south of the Alps and Apennines. On her side, 
Madame de Lieven had quitted Aix-la-Chapelle about the same time 
as Metternich, and gone direct to Brussels, where she stayed a fort- 
night, and thence went on to Paris, where she remained until the 
close of the year, reaching London just about Christmas. From this 
time onward she remained throughout 1819 continuously in England, 
mostly in London, Richmond, and Camden Place, Kent, which her 
husband had rented for the summer. These indisputable facts and 
dates, which effectively dispose of the calumny referred to, neces- 
sarily throw considerable doubt upon many other statements and 
expressions scattered through the letters of both correspondents, 
suggesting that the familiar tutoiement and terms of endearment 
may also have sprung from the police-office. At the same time the 
groundwork of the letters is beyond dispute, and it must be 
admitted that for years there was a sustained interchange of thoughts 
and ideas between the Austrian Chancellor and the Russian Ambas- 
sadress, Nothing, indeed, is more probable, for at the period at 
which this correspondence commenced Metternich’s immediate 
object was to bring Russian policy into line with that of Austria, and 
he was too keen and correct a judge of character not to have seen 
that at the Court of St. James’s, then the most politically important 
in Europe, Russia was represented by the ambassadress rather than 
by the respectable nonentity who had earned in English society the 
name of ‘ Vraiment,’ the ever-recurring exclamation with which he 
received all information and parried all questions. That Princess 
Lieven, with her eager, exalté temperament, threw herself heart and 
soul into intimate relations with a man like Metternich is more 
than probable. She found in him qualities and attractions such as 
few of his contemporaries possessed, and her whole life was passed in 
drawing round her the leading men of her time. Wellington, 
Canning, Earl Grey, were, amongst many others, for a time at least, 
her assiduous admirers, and throughout the last twenty years of her 
life M. Guizot’s devotion to her was as exclusive as it was sincere. 
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Apart from all political aims, her temperament demanded association 
with minds as active and as superior as was her own to the majority of 
the women of society with whom her position obliged her to mingle. 
It was this craving which in the first instance, at least, drew her 
towards Metternich, and the strength of his will and charact«r 
stimulated feelings which may have overpowered her judgment. 


LIONEL G. RoBINson. 
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LAST MONTH 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN 


In spite of the tedious character of the campaign, my soldiers have throughout 
displayed a cheerfulness in the endurance of the hardships incident to guerilla 
warfare, and a humanity, even to their own detriment, in the treatment of the 
enemy, which is deserving of the highest praise. 

In these words, extracted from the King’s Speech at the opening 
of Parliament, one may find the key to our political history during the 
past month. It has been largely a history of heated reprisals between 
England and Germany on the subject of the alleged brutality of our 
troops in South Africa. It seems strange that we should have had 
to wait so long for the outburst of English indignation at the odious 
and calculated slanders which the German press, and some part at 
least of the German people, have seen fit to disseminate not only 
against the British army, but against the British race. The slanders 
are certainly no new thing. They have been scattered broadcast 
ever since the outbreak of the South African war in 1899, and, as 
everybody knows, they have not been exclusively of German manu- 
facture. For more than two years past it has been impossible to 
read the continental newspapers, or to visit any continental city, 
without becoming aware not only of the universal disapproval of our 
conduct with regard to the war, but of the savage unfairness of con- 
tinental criticism of our fighting men in the field. At the outset 
our most furious assailants were the French, and few of us can have 
forgotten the coarse indecency of some of those Parisian caricaturists 
whose worst effusions were applauded even by men of eminence in 
France. But for some time past the French comic prints have 
almost ceased to spread brutal slanders upon our troops. Be the 
cause what it may, it is a fact that, judged by the journals of 
the boulevards, there has been a great assuagement of the bitter- 
ness of feeling towards us which prevailed in France barely two 
years ago. But there has been no corresponding assuagement of 
the feeling in Germany. It is difficult to know why so many 
Germans should be anxious to convince themselves that the 
British army in South Africa is composed exclusively of savages 
and cowards. Yet this is the theme which has engaged the atten- 
tion of the writers and artists who do so much to mould public 
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opinion in Germany, and in support of their contention they have 
raked together every scrap of evidence, no matter how worthless, 
upon which they could lay their hands, inventing freely when their 
industrious efforts to secure such evidence failed. All this, I repeat, 
has been going on for two years past, and during all that time we 
have never seen fit to take serious notice of the malice and false- 
hood of our assailants. But last month the whole situation was 
changed as it were in a moment, and the hottest war of recrimina- 
tion in which this country has been engaged since the French 
colonels presented their famous address to Louis Napoleon in 1859 
has suddenly broken out. How is it that this has come to pass? 
It is not in itself a good thing, as every sensible person must 
acknowledge. It is always a misfortune when the newspapers of 
two countries get to loggerheads, and, with a zeal untempered by 
discretion, try to stir up those national animosities which unfortu- 
nately never seem to be wholly extinguished. But sometimes it seems 
as though no other course were open to the organs of public opinion 
in a country which has been cruelly misjudged and shamelessly mis- 
represented by the newspapers of another country. With every 
desire to see the prevailing ill-will, between ourselves and the 
Germans removed, I find it impossible to deny that in the present 
instance the English press has acted under the almost irresistible 
pressure of an unparalleled provocation. 

It may be that our patience haz at last been exhausted, and 
the vessel of our wrath allowed to boil over, simply because of the 
daily accumulating evidence of the determination of the Germans 
to misunderstand and misrepresent us. But I do not know that 
even this steady growth of provocation would have robbed us of 
our usual equanimity if it had not been for the fact that the war 
of the newspapers and the streets was suddenly transferred to the 
tribunes. It was Mr. Chamberlain who—inadvertently, as most 
of us are convinced—was the immediate cause of this change in 
the situation. Englishmen have long since learned to understand 
Mr. Chamberlain, and they know what to expect when he speaks 
on any controversial question in which he is himself interested. 
From his earliest days, when he appeared upon public platforms 
as the exponent of socialistic Radicalism, and poured out the vials 
of his wrath indifferently upon Conservatives like Lord Salisbury 
and Liberals like Mr. Gladstone, he has always allowed himself 
a greater licence in speech than that claimed by any other man of 
our time. Most of us probably dislike his strong language, his 
sweeping invective, and the bitterness with which he assails those 
who differ from him. A more measured and decorous style in 
controversy suits us best. But we have grown accustomed to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s peculiar ways, and nobody really feels hurt 
because of his use of language which is not always parliamentary. 
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If he would only confine that language to questions of domestic 
interest and to his own fellow-countrymen there would be no 
room for complaint. This, however, is precisely what he has 
refused to do, and he has in consequence more than once 
given great and not unfounded offence to some of the nations 
of the Continent. The curious thing, however, is that in the 
speech which was the indirect means of causing the tumult of 
the past month he said nothing of which any reasonable human 
being had the right to complain. Referring to the military 
measures taken in South Africa, and to the gross misrepresentation 
in which so many of our critics abroad had indulged with regard to 
them, he mentioned that in most campaigns of recent years 
measures still more severe than those adopted in South Africa had 
been employed. Among the other campaigns which he named 
was that of the Germans in France in 1870. It is difficult to 
understand why, of all the nations alluded to by Mr. Chamberlain, 
Germany alone should have taken offence. Everybody knows that 
the German army in 1870 was no less distinguished for its humanity 
than for its valour; but it is also notorious that while personal 
brutality on the part of its soldiers was practically, if not absolutely, 
unknown, it made war in the sternest and most terrible fashion, 
intent upon bringing the struggle to an end at the earliest possible 
moment. Those of us who have followed closely the history of the 
South African campaign do not need to be told that we have not 
yet adopted some measures of extreme severity which the Germans, 
acting well within their rights, employed in France in 1870. We 
have never, for example, treated the Boers who were found in arms 
without wearing any distinctive badges as the Germans treated the 
Francs-tireurs in Alsace and Lorraine. So far as I am aware, we 
have not even applied this treatment to the Boers caught mas- 
querading in the uniforms of English soldiers. Mr. Chamberlain 
was, therefore, literally speaking the truth in the passage 
which aroused against him such a hurricane of unreasonable 
indignation in Germany. The truth is that the German people 
have so long been fed upon the lies and slanders of a reptile 
press that they seem at last to have been saturated with the con- 
viction that every British soldier was a blackguard, and .that the 
most atrocious cruelties, including war upon women and children, 
were the daily and universal accompaniments of our struggle against 
the Boers. In this condition of besotted ignorance and prejudice, 
they seem really to have believed that Mr. Chamberlain attributed 
to the German army of 1870 all the incredible atrocities which it 
has pleased the scribblers and caricaturists of the Fatherland to 
ascribe to the British army in South Africa. It would, of course, 
have been better, and more nearly in accordance with justice, if the 
Germans had turned their indignation against the obscene creatures 
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in their own country who have been engaged for two years past in 
the manufacture of odious calumnies against soldiers whose humanity 
is as well established as their courage. But this is perhaps too 
much to expect of human nature, even in Germany. It was much 
easier to raise a cry against Mr. Chamberlain, with whom they were 
already displeased, and to accept the fiction that he had offered 
some insult to the German army. Thestorm raged with violence for 
a week or two, and our Teutonic kinsmen enjoyed all the relief which 
comes from the free deliverance of violent opinions. But popular 
passion seemed to be subsiding when Count von Biilow thought it 
necessary to intervene in the tribune. He may have acted under 
some pressure of domestic policy of which Englishmen know nothing, 
but it is impossible to defend the way in which he performed his 
task. It can no more be defended than some of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
former references to other countries. There was a sneering air of 
superiority in his manner of rebuking the Colonial Secretary which 
doubtless gave great delight to many in the German Parliament, 
but which was unquestionably calculated to arouse very angry feeling 
in this country. The worst of it was that the German Chancellor in 
his statement said nothing whatever to dissociate himself from the 
atrocious slanders manufactured in Berlin against our soldiers. He 
confined himself, after a sharp rebuke to Mr. Chamberlain, to the 
statement that the assurances he had received showed that it was 
not the intention of the Colonial Secretary to offer any insult to the 
German army. He had an opportunity on a later day, when he 
found it necessary to protest against the violence with which a semi- 
lunatic member of the German Parliament had assailed this country, 
of repairing this error of omission by saying something that would 
have freed him from complicity in the libels on our troops; but he 
confined himself to an expression of regret that attacks should be 
made upon men who, at least, knew how to die for their country. 
The expression would have been altogether suitable if it had been 
applied to the savage and merciless hosts of the Mahdi. Its applica- 
tion to the soldiers of Great Britain was in effect, if not in intention, 
an insult. 

Of course Count von Biilow gave Mr. Chamberlain his opportunity, 
and the latter was not slow to avail himself of it. Hitherto the 
people of this country have been very strongly divided in opinion 
regarding the Colonial Secretary. The German Chancellor, by 
making him the object of an attack which was at once clumsy and 
unjust, and by identifying his name with the honour of our army, 
naturally and inevitably made the nation, without regard to party, 
rally to his side. Its feeling that in this quarrel it must stand by 
him was increased by the blunt manner in which he responded to 
Count von Biilow’s words of censure, and flung back at him the 
sneers in which he had indulged. The net result is that, for the 
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moment, Mr. Chamberlain is master of the situation, and has been 
made stronger as a member of the Government than he ever was 
before. To some of us this does not seem to be in itself a good 
thing. We have differences grave and deep with the Colonial 
Secretary, and we do not regard his influence as beneficial either in 
the councils of the nation or in the administration of South African 
affairs. But even those who feel this most strongly are driven to 
admit that the action of Count von Biilow has left them no 
alternative course to take. When the leading Minister of a great 
European Power acts so clumsily in a most delicate situation as to 
make it appear that he endorses the inventions by which it has been 
sought to dishonour our army in the eyes of the civilised world, and 
when he singles out one particular member of the British Govern- 
ment as the object of his animadversions, he cannot be surprised if 
public feeling in this country is overwhelmingly on the side of the 
Minister thus unfairly assailed. Count von Biilow is hardly to be 
congratulated upon his diplomatic methods. They are certainly not 
those of Prince Bismarck. 

But the whole incident is a misfortune—a misfortune because the 
estrangement of England and Germany can only be of benefit to the 
enemies of both countries. The French Press has shown singular 
reserve and discretion in its comments upon the quarrel, and in 
doing so it has displayed its astuteness and tact. No Frenchman 
could be unaware of the fact that it would be an enormous gain for 
the Republic if the German Empire could be isolated. Already the 
fabric of the Triple Alliance seems to be shaken. Where Germany 
is to look for friends if she should part company with Austria and 
Italy it is somewhat difficult to see. Her relations with Russia are 
even now none of the best, and do not seem to be improving. Her 
advances towards France have been repulsed almost contemptuously. 
The gallant and praiseworthy attempts of the Emperor to promote 8 
better understanding between his own country and the United States 
do not seem to be very heartily reciprocated by those who remember 
the story of Manilla. It would be a very serious misfortune for the 
Germans if, in these circumstances, there were to be an estrange- 
ment between themselves and Great Britain. No sensible English- 
man desires such an estrangement, nor can one believe that it is 
desired by any sensible German. Yet we have been brought 
perilously near to such a state of things by the events of the past 
month. Perhaps the most obvious moral taught by those events is 
the necessity of enlightening public opinion upon each successive 
‘burning question’ as it arises, and of restraining with a strong 
hand the tendency of the most ignorant class of journalists to 
secure a cheap popularity by the manufacture of lampoons and 
libels upon any foreign country which happens for the moment 
to be unpopular with those for whom it caters. It cannot be said 
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that we English have shown ourselves unduly sensitive with 
regard te the slanders of which we have during the past two years 
been the victims. If we have erred at all, it has been in the 
opposite direction. Ministers, when the South African War broke 
out, made no attempt to present the case of Great Britain to the 
outer world, and they consequently left the Boers in possession of the 
field of public opinion abroad. As for the cruel and indecent 
slanders of the French and German press, it was not until the 
feelings of the whole nation were outraged by the foul lampoons 
upon Queen Victoria that'there was any general expression of indig- 
nation. It is far better for nations, as well as for men, to be too 
thick-skinned rather than too sensitive ; but there comes a point when 
even the miserable pin-pricks of the foreign press may become 
dangerous by creating in this country a feeling of exasperation 
which may tie the hands of our statesmen and compel them to 
make concessions to public opinion that are not in themselves 
advisable. It is to be hoped that this view will be shared abroad, 
and that the German Government in particular will realise that its 
own policy is not likely to be served—provided that policy be not 
one of deliberate hostility to England—by the continued tolerance 
of acampaign of outrageous insult and misrepresentation waged 
against those soldiers of ours whom we at least believe to be the 
equals of any army in the world. 

Some recent official publications have thrown further light upon 
the way in which Lord Kitchener is conducting the war, and upon 
his responsibility for measures which have been denounced—unfor- 
tunately not in Germany alone—as barbarous. We have now 
learned from official correspondence how the concentration camps, 
over which so fierce a controversy has been waged, originated. The 
real author of this movement was not Lord Kitchener, but General 
Botha. It was the declaration by the latter of his determination, in 
the case of those burghers who had surrendered, not only to punish 
them personally, but to confiscate their property and burn their 
houses, which compelled Lord Kitchener to act as he did. Before 
he did so, however, he made an appeal, or rather proposed a bargain, 
to the Boer commander. He offered, if the latter would spare the 
farms of neutral or surrendered burghers, to leave undisturbed the 
farms and families of burghers who were fighting against us. It was 
a proposal entirely creditable to the humanity of the English General 
—as even German critics must admit. Botha absolutely refused to 
enter into this agreement, and reiterated his determination to confis- 
cate or destroy the property of surrendered burghers and to leave 
their families without food or shelter on the veldt. After this the 
English Commander-in-Chief felt that he had no alternative but te 
carry out the policy of ‘sweeping the inhabitants of certain areas 
into the protection of the British lines.’ He had previously offered, 
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in response to a complaint from Mr. Schalk Burger, the Acting State 
President, to hand over to his officials any women or children who 
were willing to be transferred from British to Boer protection. This 
offer was not even acknowledged, and Lord Kitchener was in conse- 
quence compelled, in the interests of the women and children them- 
selves, to carry out the policy of the concentration camps. The 
correspondence which has tardily disclosed these facts must have 
been received by every fair-minded man with a feeling of relief. 
Nobody can have been insensible to the miseries of the camps and 
to the privations to which many of the occupants have been sub- 
jected. Above all, nobody can have failed to be shocked by the 
terrible rate of infant mortality in these crowded refuges from the 
hardships of actual warfare. All along we have known that these 
painful features of the concentration policy were due to no lack of 
humanity on the part of British officials. Want of forethought there 
may have been in some cases, but beyond that nothing is chargeable 
against our officers and men. Yet, however strongly we may be 
convinced of this, it is a relief to know that the concentration system, 
which indirectly led to so much suffering and loss of life among the 
Boer children, was forced upon Lord Kitchener by General Botha. 
This fact, it is to be hoped, will stay the pens and the tongues of 
those people in this country who have used the miseries of the camps 
as a weapon of attack against the army and the officials in South 
Africa. But one wonders again why these facts were not made 
known to us at an earlier date. If they had been, even the most 
embittered of our continental critics would have found it difficult to 
maintain the theory that our soldiers were engaged in making war 
upon women and children. 

Heaven knows that the sufferings of the people of the Transvaal, 
the Orange River Colony, and a portion at least of Cape Colony have 
been too real, too terrible, to be minimised. For these unfortunates 
at least ‘the horrors of war’ is no mere phrase, but a living and 
dreadful reality. But do those who criticise our action in the field— 
and I refer to critics at home as well as abroad—profess that they 
could have suggested any alternative to the policy actually pursued ? 
This is the question that all opponents of the war were bound to 
answer before they launched forth the barbed epithets by which they 
succeeded in making the hostile peoples of Europe believe that there 
were men in distinguished positions in England who really held that 
our army was pursuing a course of needless and intentional cruelty 
in South Africa. Granted the fact that we were engaged in a 
struggle to the death with an enemy no less brave.and determined 
than ourselves, is there anyone who can tell us how the inevitable 
horrors and sufferings of the people on the scene of operations could 
have been lessened? Nothing is more natural than that a great 
many sensitive people should be moved almost to the verge of 
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madness by the spectacle of innocent non-combatants suffering the 
bitterest of pains and penalties in the course of a war for the origin 
of which they cannot be held responsible. Most of us can remember 
the wave of passionate feeling which ran through this country in the 
autumn of 1870 when our newspapers brought home to us by means 
of the graphic pens of brilliant writers the torture to which France 
had to submit in that hour of her great agony. There were those in 
England at that time who thought that it was our business to 
intervene in the interests, not of any nationality or party, but of mere 
humanity. But the fact remains that, after all, it is now generally 
admitted that, even if such intervention had been possible, it would 
have been a grave mistake. Some critics, I observe, have been sneer- 
ing at Sir Edward Grey lately because he made use of the ‘stale 
truism’ that war must entail a certain amount of suffering 
upon the innocent as well as upon the actual combatants in 
the field. A ‘stale truism’ indeed! It is no more of a truism 
than the statement that sooner or later we must all die. If only the 
good, kindly people who have lost their self-command in the contem- 
plation of the horrors of this campaign, and who think that there must 
be something specially evil in our way of conducting it because the 
sufferings that it causes are so vast, would try to grasp the fact that 
these untold miseries, these tremendous facts of widespread pain 
and anguish, are inevitable in every war of this character, and if only 
they would try to distinguish between sufferings—cruelties if you 
will—that are inevitable and those that might possibly be avoided, 
they would, I think, see the great Calvary of South Africa with dif- 
ferent eyes. There are some of us who, when sickened with the 
thought of the agony through which so many of our fellow-creatures 
are now passing, do not find relief in puerile and unworthy accusa- 
tions against brave soldiers, and officials no less brave or humane, 
but who turn back to the time when the issues of the quarrel 
between this country and President Kruger were still in the hands 
of statesmen and diplomatists, and wonder whether on either side in 
the dispute these statesmen and diplomatists realised all the in- 
evitable consequences that must follow their failure to secure a pacific 
adjustment of their differences. Most of us, I think, can recall some 
leading articles which would never have been written, some speeches 
that would never have been made, if only men had been able in the 
summer of 1899 to see the things upon which they had to look in 
the autumn of 1901. It is before the fire has caught hold that we 
can save the house; not afterwards, when it is wrapped in flames. 
The lesson we are learning now will be turned to use, one hopes, in 
many a year to come, long after the troubles in South Africa are 
over. For the present the most urgent desire of the humane man 
must be to hasten by every possible means the end of a conflict 
which is inevitably attended by so much of pain and misery. 
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Have we made any progress towards this desired end during last 
month? We know that so far as the military operations are con- 
cerned there has been no material change in the situation. Lord 
Kitchener continues to pursue his slow, steady course of putting 
pressure on the Boers still left in the field, and one wonders more 
and more at the colossal patience and endurance, not only of the 
Commander-in-Chief, but the army under him, in the performance 
of this tedious and difficult task. We have happily had no recur- 
rence of the tragic episode of Christmas Day at Tweefontein, and we 
have received every week the reports which show that step by step 
the enemy is yielding to this squeezing process. But it is here 
rather than in South Africa that some faint signs of the approach of 
peace have been most clearly discernible. No one can tell as yet 
whether they are real or deceptive, but they have not failed to stir 
our hopes. The suggestion put forth by Lord Rosebery at Chester- 
field with reference to past occasions when chance meetings in ‘a 
wayside inn ’—vulgarised by one member of the present Government 
into ‘a pot-house ’—have led to peace, has stirred the imagination of 
the country, and has made men keenly alive to any incident sugges- 
tive of unofficial or semi-official negotiations between ourselves and 
the Boers. The incident upon which public attention has been 
chiefly fixed in this connection has been the hurried visit of Dr. de 
Kuyper to London in the middle of the month. Dr. de Kuyper is 
the Prime Minister of the Netherlands, and Lord Rosebery in vainly 
attempting to elicit some information from Lord Salisbury with 
regard to this visit on the opening night of the session, remarked 
that it was hardly likely that the Dutch statesman had come over to 
see the Old Masters, I may be forgiven for adding that it is hardly 
likely that Lord Rosebery would have said this unless he believed 
that there was something more than appeared upon the surface in 
this mysterious journey to London of a man who is known to have 
been in close touch with Mr. Kruger and his entourage. The denials 
which have been given both in London and the Hague to the 
rumours on the subject count for nothing. Officials in the position 
of Lord Salisbury and Dr. de Kuyper can always find some way of 
justifying a denial of this kind, even when the statement which they 
contradict is substantially true. But if it is unnecessary to attach 
weight to official denials, the fact remains that we have no evidence 
that the visit of the Dutch Premier was connected with the war and 
its termination. For the present we must possess our souls in 
patience ; though there are not a few men in London who believe 
that, in spite of all statements to the contrary, it will be found when 
the secret history of the past six months is made known that there 
has been more than one attempt to bring the representatives of the 
two opposing forces together, not possibly in a wayside inn, but in 
some place equally free from the restraints of officialism. Of other 
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omens which seem to make for peace, perhaps the most important is 
the growing weariness of the campaign which seems to be felt among 
the Boers on commando. It may be necessary to treat the reports 
to this effect which have reached this country with great caution ; 
but they are too general and circumstantial to be ignored, and they 
encourage the hope that the end of the stubborn struggle is at last 
drawing near. 

The opening of Parliament by the King in person ought, 
according to the well-established traditions of our public life, to have 
been the chief event of the month in politics. But as a matter of 
fact the interest of the public in the resumption by our legislators of 
their duties has been but languid. Yet the circumstances of the day 
are such that we might well have expected that the renewal of the 
parliamentary campaign would have been awaited with almost 
feverish excitement. Twenty years ago, or even ten, this would 
certainly have been the case. But now all is changed—temporarily 
only, let us hope—and though Parliament has met at a most critical 
period in the nation’s history the mass of the people seem to be 
more deeply interested in ‘test matches’ between English and 
Australian cricket teams than in the sayings and doings of our 
constituted law-makers. The one real point of interest to many 
persons when the session began was the position which Lord Rosebery 
would take up and his future relations with the Liberal party. The 
King’s Speech was justly stigmatised by the ex-Premier as a jejune 
document. The only passage in it that was not wholly common- 
place was the sentence quoted at the beginning of this article, in 
which the King, speaking the mind of the whole Empire, bore 
simple but unmistakable testimony to the humanity of our troops 
in South Africa. Beyond that, the only notable feature of the speech 
was the reference to Bills that are to be introduced—perhaps—but 
hardly one of which will have the most remote chance of becoming 
law. For already it is clear that, so far as any ordinary mortal can 
judge, the House of Commons will be occupied this year exclusively 
with three great subjects—the war and its prosecution, the education 
question, and the reform of procedure. The last of these topics is 
that which will come first, after the debate on the Address is concluded, 
in point of order. There can be no doubt of its urgency. Even 
last year, when the Irish party was still disorganised and therefore 
comparatively harmless, the need for such a reform of the rules of the 
House of Commons as would restore to that assembly something of its 
old efficiency was plainly apparent. The new session begins with an 
Irish party restored to unity and full of fight, and with Ireland in such 
a state that its representatives in the House of Commons will have 
innumerable excuses for calling the attention of Parliament to its 
wants. What proposals Mr. Balfour means to make with regard to 
parliamentary obstruction and its repression is unknown at the 
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moment at which I write, though various rumours on the subject 
are afloat. But they will need to be drastic indeed if they are to 
be of any use; and the more drastic they are the more stubbornly 
will they be contested in the House of Commons, not merely by 
Irish obstructionists, but by those who regard any interference 
with the old forms and usages of Parliament as being an offence 
not far removed from sacrilege. It is therefore not a light task to 
which the Government are thus committed, and it will be strange 
if no inconsiderable part of the session is not spent upon it. But 
no friend of parliamentary institutions can deny its necessity, or 
can refuse to support Ministers in any wise scheme for restoring 
to the House of Commons its old prestige and efficiency. The cry 
for efficiency in our public departments has, as we know, been 
raised. It formed one of the cardinal points of the Chesterfield 
programme, and has in consequence been ridiculed by some ignorant 
critics as a mere Tory cry. If the Conservatives were the only 
political party to whom the efficiency of our administrative depart- 
ments seemed to be something worth struggling for, then indeed 
it would be all over with British Liberalism. Happily, we know 
that this is not the case, and that men on both sides of the House 
and of every conceivable shade in politics feel the burden of the 
reproach that is cast upon us by the glaring want of business 
management in public affairs. The strongest opponent of the war in 
the House of Commons must feel this reproach as keenly as the warm- 
est supporter of the Government. It would be the worst and most 
contemptible of blunders if anyone held aloof from the demand 
for the business reorganisation of the public offices merely because 
he imagined that it was something of which his political opponents 
approved. But if ever we are to ‘put the Empire on a business 
footing’ we shall have to begin by putting the controlling machine, 
the House of Commons itself, in order. I have mentioned the 
almost contemptuous apathy with which the great public out of 
doors seem to regard the proceedings of Parliament. It is, on the 
whole, the most melancholy sign of the times, the most convincing 
proof of our political degeneracy. Many causes have doubtless con- 
tributed to this changed estimate of the Representative Chamber, 
which the last generation regarded as the one paramount authority 
in all the affairs of the Empire. It would be out of place to enter 
into any general discussion of those causes here. But one obvious 
fact must be faced. That is that the decline of the House of Commons 
in the esteem of the nation has been contemporaneous with its 
decline in efficiency, with the growth of systematic obstruction, and 
with the hundred obscure and apparently insignificant acts by which 
it has made itself a party to its own degradation. It is melancholy 
indeed for those who can look back to the House of Commons as it 
was thirty or forty years ago to contemplate its present condition. 
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One main cause of that condition is without doubt its loss of its old 
power and freedom of action. This loss has occurred at the very time 
when the calls upon it have become heaviest and most numerous, and 
the demands of the vast Empire outside our shores most imperative. 
If Parliament is to be restored to its old position, if it is once more 
to become what it ought to be, the master and not the servant of 
Ministers and permanent officials, it must set its own house in order, 
and must resolutely free itself from a cumbrous form of procedure 
which is not only unsuited to the new conditions, but has become an 
armoury from which the enemies of parliamentary government can 
always provide themselves with weapons to use against it. How the 
fight against obstruction will be waged in the present session I can- 
not pretend to foretell. That it will be long and serious no one cun 
doubt ; but if, as one hopes may be the case, the best men in both 
parties unite in support of sound reforms there should be no doubt 
as to the issue. The House of Commons can still be saved, though 
it is in greater peril than most of its members seem to know. 

The echoes of Lord Rosebery’s speech at Chesterfield have been 
heard all through the month, and nowhere have they sounded more 
loudly than in the House of Commons during the debate on the 
Address, Whether we are to see the Opposition really united once 
more, and united in support of the policy outlined by the ex-Premier, 
no one can yet say. There have been symptoms during the month 
which seem to indicate that the divisions in the Liberal party have 
been more sharply accentuated since that historic utterance than 
before. But, whatever other result has followed the re-appearance of 
Lord Rosebery in the political arena, it is at least evident that his 
position in the world of affairs has been enormously strengthened, 
and that he is now undeniably one of the dominant factors in our 
political life. The debate on Mr. Cawley’s amendment to the 
Address was in the nature of a fiasco so far as the Opposition 
generally were concerned, but it only served to illustrate and 
emphasise the victory which was won by Lord Rosebery at Chester- 
field. This amendment was intended as the official utterance of the 
Opposition on the question of the war. Its wording was clearly 
the result of a compromise, but its general effect was to support the 
policy of Lord Rosebery. If its authors hoped by means of this 
carefully drawn amendment to bring the whole Liberal flock into one 
fold, they were doomed to disappointment. On the first night of 
the debate Mr. Dillon succeeded in inducing nine extreme 
members of the Radical section to join him in an amendment 
to Mr. Cawley’s amendment. These gentlemen thus threw 
over the leadership of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman on the 
ground that they were unable to join their fellow-countrymen 
in providing the necessary means for carrying on the war. 
Their defection in itself was no misfortune either to Sir Henry 
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or the Liberal Party. The fewness of their numbers was, indeed, 
encouraging, for the extreme anti-war section to which they belong 
have made so much noise that many persons have believed that 
they were ten times as numerous as they are. But on the follow- 
ing night, when the amendment itself was put, there was a fresh 
development of Liberal divisions. Not only did most of the extreme 
left who had joined Mr. Dillon on the previous night abstain from 
voting for the amendment, but certain prominent members of the 
other extreme wing of the party followed their example. Thus Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, deserted by pro-Boers like Mr. Lloyd- 
George and Mr. Labouchere, and by Liberal Imperialists like Sir 
Edward Grey and Mr. Haldane, could command no more than 
123 votes in a House of 460 members. The defection of the 
Liberal Imperialists when called upov ‘< vote for an amendment 
approved by their own leaders was certainly mysterious, and it is 
impossible to say that the excuse pleaded for their action is a 
sufficient justification. 

That excuse, so far as can be gathered, is founded upon the fact 
that in the course of the first night’s debate Mr. Chamberlain stated 
the ministerial policy in such terms as to secure the approval of Sir 
Edward Grey and other members of the Liberal Imperial Party. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was, it must be admitted, a remarkable 
one. It was as clear and able as any speech he has ever made, 
and it was marked by a tone of moderation and conciliation by no 
means usual in his utterances. But the most striking feature of the 
speech was the determination of the speaker to maintain that Lord 
Rosebery’s policy, as set forth at Chesterfield, was nothing more than 
the policy of His Majesty’s Government. This was a daring thesis, 
and it was presented with Mr. Chamberlain’s usual ingenuity. That 
it was accepted by the House as a whole I greatly doubt, but it 
seems to have weighed with some of those members of the extreme 
right of the Opposition who have distinguished themselves by the 
warmth of the support they have given to the Government in carry- 
ing on the war. I do not believe myself that there is the identity 
which Mr. Chamberlain claimed between Lord Rosebery’s policy 
and his own, and I imagine that a very superficial examination 
of the subject would bring most persons to the same conclusion. 
Lord Rosebery, in his Chesterfield speech, so far from adopting the 
Government position and policy, refused to be drawn as far even as 
the policy of Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey. Desperate efforts 
have, I know, been made to prove that his sentiments are identical 
with those which were professed by these gentlemen last summer. 
These efforts are unfair to Lord Rosebery, who has drawn a straight 
line of his own—a line as clearly distinct from that of the Liberal Impe- 
rialists on the one side as from that of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
on the other. Each side may choose to claim him as its own, but 
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neither side can do so with any hope of success so long as the 
Chesterfield speech remains unamended. For Mr. Chamberlain to 
proclaim the identity of Lord Rosebery’s policy with his own is bold 
tothe point of audacity; but his argument seems to have met with a 
certain measure of success, and, while the great central body of 
Liberals, including Imperialists and opponents of the war, went into 
the lobby with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, a certain small 
proportion representing the two extreme wings abstained from 
voting. 

The tone of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was, as I have said, 
distinctly conciliatory. It has strengthened the belief that, after all, 
we are nearer to a settlement of the war than any Minister will 
admit. Indeed, the more bluntly the Colonial Secretary affirms 
that there have been no negotiations, no overtures from the side of 
the Boers, the more hardened do many people become in their 
belief that unofficial negotiations have actually taken place, and 
that they may be resumed ere long with some prospect of success. The 
temper of the House of Commons, as revealed during the debate, 
was on the whole more reasonable and satisfactory than it was in any 
of the discussions on the war last session. There was less of the 
war-to-the-knife sentiment on the one side, and less of pro-Boerism 
on the other. If the war had always been debated in this spirit in 
Parliament, our policy and motives would have been less liable to 
misconstruction abroad. 

Upon the whole it must be said that the Government have been 
strengthened—strengthened, that is to say, in pursuit of a reasonable 
and moderate policy which, while providing for the carrying on of the 
war, seeks to bring it to a close as speedily as possible—by the opening 
battle of the session. There have been some features of the debate 
that seem to show that the Opposition, as well as the Government, 
have gained something at least in strength and unity. It was 
curious to see Sir William Harcourt quoting with manifest approval 
the sentiments of Lord Rosebery, for even Sir William seemed 
anxious to range himself under the Chesterfield standard. Mr. 
Lloyd-George, it is true, made a bitter and ungracious attack upon 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman for having allowed himself to be 
captured by the Imperialists. But even Mr. Lloyd-George felt 
constrained to bless the Chesterfield utterance. Lord Rosebery’s 
speech at Edinburgh has furthermore made it clear that, so far from 
having ‘ refused to co-operate with the Liberal Party,’ he has chosen 
@ line in which it ought to be possible for every genuine Liberal, who 
is not afflicted by ‘the bias of anti-patriotism, to join him. The 
political situation is undoubtedly full of confusion, but it looks as 
though two facts were gradually being made clear. The first is that 
Ministers by subtle degrees are abating the aggressive and uncom- 
promising policy which has for some time ceased to command the 
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approval of many among their own supporters ; while the second is 
that the foundations of a new combination of the different shades of 
Liberalism has been laid, and that thus the aspirations of Ministers 
for the creation of a strong Opposition may yet be realised. But it 

will not be without a severe struggle that the Liberal Party will be 
- brought together again. Personal differences may vanish, though 
their keenness can be judged from the tactics pursued by Lord 
Rosebery’s enemies at the Liberal meeting addressed by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman at St. James’s Hall ; but differences of prin- 
ciple clearly remain, as the divisions on Mr. Cawley’s amendment 
prove, and, so long as the war lasts, must form an insuperable 
obstacle to anything like complete reunion. 

A statement by Lord Cranborne, in reply to a question put by 
Mr. Norman, has thrown an interesting light upon an obscure point 
in the history of the Spanish-American war. I had occasion 
recently to note the warmth with which statesmen and others 
behind the scenes in political affairs at Washington referred to the 
services which this country rendered to the United States during 
the war with Spain. We now know from the lips of the Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs the nature of the most important of 
those services. The English Government received from certain 
other Powers a request that they would associate themselves with 
a movement which involved something like intervention in the 
quarrel between the United States and Spain, and which had the 
appearance of putting pressure upon the Government of the former 
country. Her Majesty’s Government refused to listen to the pro- 
posal, and in consequence it came to nothing. Every Englishman 
must be agreed as to the wisdom of this course, the full fruits of 
which have not yet been seen. It is not surprising that Lord 
Cranborne’s statement should have excited the resentment of certain 
foreign Powers, who find to their disgust that nations as well as 
individuals may have long memories, and that the events of the 
Spanish-American War still exercise an active influence on the 
politics of the United States. 
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